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PREFACE. 


W  iTHour  increafing  his  genius,  the  Au- 
thor may  have  improved  his  language,  iq 
the  eleven  years  that  the  following  Poems 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Public.  Er- 
rors in  di6lion  might  have  been  committed 
at  twenty-four,  which  the  experience  of  a 
riper  age  may  remove  j  and  fome  exube- 
rances in  imagery  may  be  reftrained,  with, 
advantage,  by  a  degree  of  judgment  acquir- 
ed in  the  progrefs  of  time.  Impreffed  with 
this  opinion,  he  ran  over  the  whole  with  at- 
tention and  accuracy  j  and,  he  hopes,  he 
has  brought  the  work,  to  a  itate  of  correcl- 
nefs,  which  will  preclude  all  future  im- 
provements. 

The  eagernefs,  with  which  thefe  Poems 
have  been  received  abroad,  are  a  recom'^ 
pence  for  the  coldncfs  with  which  a  few 
have  affeded  to  treat  them  at  home.  AH 
the  polite  nations  of  Europe  have  transfer- 
red them  into  their  refpe^live  languages  5 
and  they  fpeak.  of  him,  who  brought  theia 
to  light,  in  terras  that  might  flatter  the 
*  3 


vanity  of  one  fond  of  fame.  In  a  conveni- 
ent indifference  for  a  literary  reputation, 
the  Author  hears  praife  without  being  ele- 
vated, and  ribaldry  without  being  depref- 
fed.  He  has  frequently  feen  the  firlt  be- 
ilowed  too  precipitately  i  and  the  latter  is 
fo  faithlefs  to  its  purpofe,  that  it  is  often 
the  only  index  to  merit  in  the  prefent  age. 

Though  the  tafte,  which  defines  genius, 
by  the  points  of  the  compafs,  is  a  fubjeft 
fit  for  miith  in  itfelf,  it  is  often  a  ferious 
matter  in  the  fale  of  a  work.  When  rivers 
define  the  limits  of  abilities,  as  well  as  the 
boundaries  of  countries,  a  writer  may  mea- 
fure  his  fuccefs,  by  the  latitude  under 
which  he  was  born.  It  was  to  avoid  a  part 
of  this  Inconvenience,  that  the  Author  is 
faid,  by  fome,  vvho  fpeak  without  any  au- 
thority, to  have  afcribed  his  own  produc- 
tions to  another  name.  If  this  was  the  cafe, 
he  was  but  young  in  the  art  of  deception. 
When  he  placed  the  Poet  in  antiquity,  the 
Tranllator  ftiould  have  been  born  on  thi§ 
fide  of  the  Tweed. 

Thefe  obfervatlons  regard  only  the  fri- 
volous in  matters  of  literature  ;  thefe,  how- 
ever, form  a  majority  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion. In  this  country,  men  of  genuine  talle 
abound  j  but  their  ftill  voice  is  drowned  in 
the  clamours  of  a   multitude,  who  judge 


by  faflilon  of  poetry,  as  of  drefs.  The 
truth  is,  to  judge  aright  requires  almoft  as 
much  genius  as  to  write  well ;  and  good 
critics  are  as  rare  as  great  poets.  Though 
two  hundred  thoufand  Romans  flood  up, 
when  Virgil  came  into  the  theatre,  Varius 
only  could  correal  the  j^neid.  He  that 
obtains  fame  muft  receive  it  through  mere 
fafhlon  ;  and  gratify  his  vanity  v\ith  the 
applauie  of  men,  of  whofe  judgment  he 
cannot  approve. 

The  following  Poems,  it  mufl  be  con- 
fefled,  are  more  calculated  to  pleafe  perfons 
of  exi^uifite  feelings  of  heart,  than  thofe 
who  receive  all  their  impreffions  by  the 
ear.  The  novelty  of  cadence,  in  what  is 
called  a  profe  verfion,  though  not  deilitute 
of  harmony,  will  not  to  common  readers 
iupply  the  abfence  of  the  frequent  returns 
of  rhime.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Writer  bimfelf,  though  he  yielded  to  the 
judgment  of  others,  in  a  mode,  which 
prefented  freedom  and  dignity  of  expreffion, 
inftead  of  fetters,  which  cramp  the  thought, 
whilft  the  harmony  of  language  is  preferv- 
ed.  His  intention  was  to  publiOi  in  verfe. 
The  making  of  poetry,  like  any  other 
handicraft,  may  be  learned  by  induiiry  ; 
and  he  had  fervedhis  apprenticelhip,  though 
in  fecret,  to  the  mufes. 


It  is,  however,  doubtful,  whether  the 
harmony  which  thefe  Poems  might  derive 
from  rhime,  even  in  much  better  hands 
than  thofe  of  the  Tranflator,  could  atone 
for  the  fimplicity  and  energy,  which  they 
would  lofe.  The  determination  of  this 
point  (hall  be  left  to  the  readers  of  this 
preface.  The  following  is  the  beginning 
of  a  Poem,  tranflated  from  the  Norfe  to  the 
Gaelic  language  j  and,  from  the  latter, 
transferred  into  Englilh.  The  verfe  took 
little  more  time  to  the  writer  than  the  profe  j 
and  even  he  himfelf  is  doubtful  (If  he  has 
fucceeded  in  either),  which  of  them  is  the 
moil  literal  verfion. 

FRAGMENT  OF   A  NORTHERN 
TALE. 

Where  Harold,  with  golden  hair,  fpread 
o'er  Lochlin  *  his  high  commands  j  where, 
with  jiiftice,  he  ruled  the  tribes,  who  funk, 
fubdued,  beneath  his  fwordj  abrupt  rifcrs 
Gorraal  f.  in  fnow  1  The  tempers  roll  dark 
on  his  fides,  but  calm,  above,  his  vail;  fore- 
head appears.  White  ilTuing  from  the  Ikirt 
of  his  Itorms,  the  troubled  torrents  pour 
down  his  fides.  Joining,  as  they  roar  a- 
long,  they  bear  the  Torno,  in  foam,  to  the 
main. 

•  The  Gaelic  name  of  Scandinavia,  or  Scandlnia. 
\  The  mountains  of  Sevo. 


Grey  on  tlie  bank,  and  far  from  men, 
half-covered,  by  ancient  pines,  from  the 
wind,  a  lonely  pile  exalts  its  head,  long- 
Ihaken  by  the  ftorms  of  the  north.  To 
this  fled  Sigurd,  fierce  in  fight,  from  Ha- 
loid the  leader  of  armies,  when  fate  had 
brightened  his  fpear,  with  renown  :  When 
he  conquered  in  that  rude  field,  where  Lu- 
lan's  warriors  fell  in  blood,  or  rofe  in  ter- 
ror on  the  waves  of  the  main.  Darkly  fat 
the  grey-haired  chief  j  yet  forrow  dwelt  not 
in  his  foul.  But  when  the  warrior  thought 
on  the  paft,  his  proud  heart  heaved  againft 
his  fide :  Forth  flew  his  fword  from  its 
place  5  he  wounded  Harold  in  all  the  winds. 

One  daughter,  and  only  one,  but  bright 
in  form  and  mild  of  foul,  the  laft  beam  of 
the  fetting  line,  remained  to  Sigurd  of  all 
his  race.  His  fon,  in  Lulan's  battle  flain, 
beheld  not  his  father's  flight  from  his  foes. 
Nor  finiftied  feemed  the  ancient  line  !  The 
fplendid  beauty  of  bright-eyed  Fithon,  co- 
vered mil  the  fallen  king  with  renown. 
Her  arm  was  white  like  Gormal's  fnow  ; 
her  bofom  whiter  than  the  foam  of  the 
main,  when  roll  the  waves  beneath  the 
wrath  of  the  winds.  Like  two  ftars  were 
her  radiant  eyes,  like  two  flars  that  rife  on 
the  deep,  when  dark  tumult  embroils  the 
night.  Pleafant  are  their  beams  aloft,  as 
ilately  they  afcend  the  fkies. 


Nor  Odin  forgot,  in  aught  the  maid. 
Her  form  fcarce  equalled  her  lofty  mind. 
Awe  moved  around  her  (lately  fteps.  He- 
roes loved — but  fhrunk  away  in  their  fears. 
Yet  midft  the  pride  of  all  her  charms,  her 
heart  was  foft  and  her  foul  was  kind.  She 
faw  the  mournful  with  tearful  eyes.  Tran- 
lient  darknefs  arofe  in  her  bread.  Her  joy 
was  in  the  chafe.  Each  morning,  when 
doubtful  light  wandered  dimly  on  Lulan's 
waves,  fl\c  roufed  the  refounding  woods,  to 
GormaPs  head  of  fnow.  Nor  moved  the 
maid  alone,  &c. 

The  fame  verjtjled. 

Where  falr-hair'd  Harold,  o'er  Scandinia  reijn'd, 
And  held,  with  juftice,  what  his  valour  gain'd, 
Sevo,  in  fnow,  his  rugged  forehead  rears, 
And,  o'er  the  warfare  of  his  ftorms,  appears^ 
Abrupt  and  raft. — White  wandering  down  bis  fide 
A  thoufand  torrents,  gleaming  as  they  glide, 
Unite  below  ;  and  pouring  through  the  plain 
Hurry  the  troubled  Torno  to  the  main. 

Grey,  on  the  bank,  remote  from  human  kind, 
By  aged  pines,  half  flielter'd  from  the  wind, 
A  homely  manfion  rofe,  of  antique  form. 
For  a^es  batter'd  by  the  polar  Uorm. 
'l"o  this  fierce  bigurd  fled,  from  Norway's  lord, 
When  fortune  iettled,  on  the  warrior's  fwovd, 
In  that  rude  tield,  where  Suecia's  chiefs  were  (laif* 
Or  forc'd  to  wander  o'er  the  Bothnic  main. 
Dark  was  his  life,  yet  undiiturb'd  with  woes. 
Eut  when  the  memory  of  defeat  arofe 


ilis proud  heart  ftrnck  his  fide;  he  grafp'd  the  fpear, 
And  wounded  Harold  in  the  vacant  air. 

One  daughter  only,  but  of  form  divine, 
The  lad  fair  beam  of  the  departing  line, 
Remain'd  of  Sigurd's  race.     His  warlike  fon 
Fell  in  the  fhock,  which  overturn'd  the  throne. 
Nor  defolate  the  houfe  1   Fionia's  charms 
Suftain'd  the  glory,  which  they  loft  in  arms. 
White  was  her  arm,  as  Sevo's  lofty  fnow, 
Ker  bofom  fairer  than  the  waves  below, 
When  heaving  to  the  winds.     Her  radiant  eyes 
Like  two  bright  ftars,  exulting  as  they  rife. 
O'er  the  dark  tumult  of  a  ftormy  night. 
And  gladd'ning  heav'n,  with  their  majeftic  light. 

In  nought  is  Odin  to  the  maid  unkind. 
Her  form  fcarce  equals  her  exalted  mind  ; 
Awe  leads  her  facred  fteps  where'er  they  move. 
And  mankind  worfhip,  where  they  dare  not  love. 
Eut,  mix'd  with  foftnefs,  was  the  virgin's  pride, 
Her  heart  had  feeling,  which  her  eyes  deny'd. 
Her  bright  tears  ftarted  at  another's  woes, 
%yhile  tranfient  darknefs  on  her  foul  arofe. 

The  chafe  flie  lov'd  ;  when  morn,  with  daubtfui 
beam 
Came  dimly  wand'ring  o'er  the  Bothnic  ftream, 
On  Sevo's  iounding  tides,  fhe  bent  the  bow, 
And  roub'd  his  forefts  to  his  head  of  fnow. 
Nor  mov'd  the  maid  alone  ;  Sec. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements,  on  this 
edition,  is  the  care  taken  in  arranging  the 
Poems  in  the  order  of  time  ;  fo  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  regular  hiftory  of  the  age  to 
which  they  relate.  The  writer  has  now 
refigncd  them  for  ever  to  their  fate.    That 


they  have  been  well  received  by  the  Public, 
appears  from  an  extenfive  fale  j  that  they 
fhall  continue  to  be  well  received,  he  may 
venture  to  prophefy  without  the  gift  of 
that  infpiration,  to  which  poets  lay  claim. 
Through  the  medium  of  verfion  upon  ver- 
fion,  they  retain,  in  foreign  languages, 
their  native  charafter  of  fimplicity  and 
energy.  Genuine  poetry,  like  gold,  lofes 
little,  when  properly  transfufed  j  but  when 
a  compofition  cannot  bear  the  teft  of  a  li- 
teral verfion,  it  is  a  counterfeit  which  ought 
not  to  pafs  current.  The  operation  muft, 
however,  be  performed  with  fkilful  hands. 
A  Tranflator,  who  cannot  equal  his  origi- 
nal, is  incapable  of  exprefiTing  iu  beauties, 
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CATH-LODA: 

A    POEM. 

DUAX  *    FIRST. 


jirgiiment. 

Fingal,  when  very  young,  making  a  voyage  to  the 
Orkney  iflands,  was  driven,  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  the  refidence  of 
Starno,  king  ot  Lochlin.  Starno  invites  Fingal  to 
a  fealt.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith  of  the  kmg, 
and  mindful  of  a  former  breach  of  hoipitality,  re- 
fiifes  to  go. — Starno  gathers  together  his  tribes; 
Fingal  refolves  to  defend  himfelf. — Night  coming 
on,  Duth-maruno  propofes  to  Fingal,  to  obferve 
the  motions  of  the  enemy. — The  king  himfelf  un- 
dertakes the  watch.  Advancing  towards  the  ene- 
my, he  accidentally  comes  to  the  cave  of  Turthor^ 
where  Starno  had  couHned  Conban-carglas,  the 
captive  daughter  of  "a  neighbouring  chief.— Her 
ftory  is  imperfedl,  a  part  of  the  original  bemg  loft. 
—Fingal  comes  to  a  place  of  wordiip,  where  Jitar- 
no  and  bis  fon,  Swaran,  confulted  the  fpint  of 
Loda,  concerning  the  ili'ue  of  the  war. — The  ren- 
counter of  F^ingal  and  Swaran.-— Duan  firft  con- 
cludes with  a  defcription  of  the  airy  hall  o:  Ciuth- 
loda.   fuppofed  to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  I 

Why,    thou    vsanderer     unfcen  I     Thou 
bender  of  the  thiiUe  of  Lora  j  why,  thou 

*  The  bards  diitinguiflied  thofe  compofuions,  ia 
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2  CATH-LODA  : 

breeze  of  the  valley,  haft  thou  left  mine 
ear  i*  I  Viear  no  dlilant  roar  of  ftreams  !  No 
found  of  the  harp,  from  the  rock.  I  Come, 
thou  huntrefs  of  Lutha,  ?.Ialvina,  call  back 
Ms  foul  to  the  bard.  I  look  forward  to 
I.ochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark,  billowy  bay 
of  U-thorno,  where   Fingal  defcends  from 

which  the  tiarration  is  often  interrupted  by  epifodes 
and  apoftrophes,  by  the  name  of  Duaii.  Since  the 
cxtinfUoii  of  the  order  of  the  bards,  it  has  been  a 
general  name  for  all  ancient  compofitions  in  verfe. 
The  abrupt  manner  in  \^'hich  the  ftory  of  this  poem 
bcgi-is,  may  render  it  obfcure  to  lome  readers ;  it 
xnav  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give  here  the  tra- 
ritiorial  preface,  which  is  generally  prefixed  to  it. 
Two  years  after  he  took  to  wife  Kos-crana,  the 
dau:>,hter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  Fingal  under- 
took an  expedition  into  Orkiiey,  to  vifit  his  friend 
Cathulla,  king  of  Iniftore.  After  flaying  a  few  days 
at  Caric-thura,  the  refidence  of  Cathulla,  the  king 
fet  fail,  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  but,  a  violent  ftcrm 
ariling,  his  fliips  were  driven  info  a  bay  of  Scandina- 
via, near  Gormal,  the  feat  of  Starno,  kina:  of  Loch- 
lin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Starnq,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  ftrangers  on  his  coaft,  fummonei  to,,-ethfr 
the  neighbourinjf  tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hoftile 
manner,  towards  the  bay  of  Uthorno,  where  Tingal 
bad  taken  fiielter.  Upon  difcovering  who  the  flran- 
jrers  were,  and  fearing  the  valour  of  Fingal,  which 
lie  had,  more  than  once,  experienced  before,  hs  re- 
I'olved  to  accontplifh  by  treachery,  what  he  was  a- 
fraid  he  fhould  fail  in  by  open  force.  He  invited, 
therefore,  Fingal  to  a  feaft,  at  which  he  intended  to 
afl';.flinate  him.  The  kin['  prudently  declined  to  go, 
»nd  Starno  betook  himftlf  to  arms.  The  fequei  of 
the  fiory  may  be  learned  from  the  poem  itfeif. 


DUAN    FIRSTa  J 

6cean,  from  the  roar  of  winds.  Few  are 
the  heroes  of  Morven,  in  a  land  unknown  ! 
Starno  fent  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid 
Fingal  to  the  feafl:  j  but  the  king  remem- 
bered the  part,  and  all  his  rage  aroi'e.  "  Nor 
Gormal's  molTy  towers,  nor  Starno,  fhall 
Fingal  behold.  Deaths  wander,  like  fha- 
dows,  over  his  fiery  foull  Do  I  forget  that 
beam  of  light,  the  white-handed  daughter  * 
of  kings  ?  Go,  fon  of  Loda  j  his  words  are 
wind  to  Fingal :  wind,  that,  to  and  fro, 
drives  the  thiftle,  in  autumn's  dulky  vale* 
Duth-maruno  f ,  arm  of  death  I  Cromma- 
glas,  of  iron  fhlelds  I    Struthraor,  dweller 


*  Agandecca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  het 
father  killed,  on  account  of  her  difcovering  to  Fin- 
gal a  plot  laid  againft  his  life.  Her  itory  is  related 
at  large  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal. 

f  Duth'inaruno  is  a  name  very  famoiis  in  tradi- 
tion. Many  of  his  great  actions  are  handed  down, 
but  the  poems,  which  ontained  the  detail  of  thera, 
are  long  fince  loft.  He  lived,  it  is  fuppoied,  in  that 
part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  is  over  againft 
Orkney^  Duth-maruno,  C.omma-glas,  Struthmor, 
and  Cormar,  are  mentioned,  as  attending  Comhal^ 
in  his  laft  battle  againft  the  tribe  of  Morni,  in  a 
poem,  which  is  ftill  preferved.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  Ollian  j  the  phrafeology  betrays  it  to  be  a  modern 
compofition.  It  is  fcmething  like  thofe  trivial  com- 
pofitions,  which  the  IriOi  bards  forged,  under  the 
name  of  Olhan,  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centu- 
ries. Duth-maruno  fignifies,  black  andfteady  ;  Cioin- 
ma-glas,  bendi?igandfivarthy;  Struthmor,  ro(7n«j 
fireum;  Cormar,  expert  at  fea. 

A  a 


4  CATH-LODA  : 

of  battle's  winp;!  Cormar,  whofe  (hips  bound 
on  feas,  carelefs  as  the  courfe  of  a  meteor, 
on  clark-rolllnj^  clouds  !  Arife,  around  me, 
children  of  heroes,  in  a  land  unknown  ! 
Let  each  look  on  his  Ihield,  like  Trenmor, 
the  ruler  of  wars.  "  Come  down,"  thus 
Trenmor  faid,  *'  thou  dweller  between  the 
harps  I  Thou  (halt  roll  this  ftream  away,  or 
waiie  with  me  in  earth.'* 

Around  the  king  they  rife  in  wrath.  No 
■words  come  forth  :  they  feize  their  (pears 
Each  foul  is  rolled  into  iti»jlf.  At  length 
the  fudden  clang  is  -waked,  on  all  their 
echoing  fhields.  Each  takes  his  hill,  by 
night ;  at  intervals,  they  darkly  ftand.  Un- 
equal burfls  the  hum  of  fongs,  between  the 
roaring  wind  ! 

Eroad  over  them  rofe  the  moon  ! 

In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth-maruno  ;  he 
from  Croma  of  rocks,  flern  hunter  of  the 
boar  !  In  his  dark  boat  he  rofe  on  waves, 
when  Crumthormo  *  awaked  its  woods.  In 
the  chafe  he  flione,  among  foes;  No  fear 
was  thine,  Duth-maruno  ! 

*'  Son  of  daring  Comhal,  fliall  my  fleps 
be  forward  through  night  ?  From  this  fnield 
fliall   I   view   them,    over   their   gleaming 

*  Crumthonnoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland 
inlands.  The  name  is  not  of  Galic  original.  It  wa's 
Mjbjecfl  to  its  own  petty  king,  who  is  mentioned  in 
one  cf  Oflian's  poems. 
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frlbes  ?  Starno,  king^  of  lakes,  is  before 
me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe  of  Grangers.  Their 
words  are  not  in  vain,  by  Loda's  ftone  o£ 
power. — Should  Duth-maruno  not  return, 
his  fpoufe  is  lonely,  at  home,  where  meet 
two  roaring  ftreams,  on  Crathrao-craulo's 
plain.  Around  are  hills,  v\ith  echoing 
woods,  the  ocean  is  rolling  near.  My  foti 
looks  on  fcreiraing  fea  fowl,  a  young  wan- 
derer on  the  field.  Give  the  head  of  a  boar 
to  Can-dona  f,  tell  hira  of  his  father's  joVj 

f  Cean-daona,  head  of  the  people,  the  fon  of  Duth- 
maruno.  He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the  ex- 
peditions of  Oflian,  after  the  death  of  Fingal.  The 
traditional  tales  concerning;  him  are  very  lumeroUSj 
and,  from  the  epithet  in  them,  beftowed  on  hint 
{Cavdoria  of  boars),  it  would  appear,  that  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  that  kind  of  hunting,  which  his  fa -^ 
ther,  in  this  paragraph,  is  fo  anxious  to  recommend 
to  him.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  traditional  tales 
of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
give  fome  account  of  them.  After  the  expulfion  of 
the  bards,  from  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs,  they,  bein^ 
an  indolent  race  of  men,  owed  all  their  lubfiftence 
to  the  gencrofity  of  the  vulgar,  whom  they  diverted 
with  repeating  the  compofiiionsof  their  predeceflbr?, 
and  running  up  the  genealogies  of  their  entertainers 
to  the  family  of  their  chiefs.  As  this  fubje<n:  was, 
however,  foon  exhaufted,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  invention,  and  form  (lories  having  no 
foundation  in  fact,  which  were  fwallowed,  with 
great  credulity, by  an  ignorant  multitude.  By  fre- 
quent repeating,  the  fable  grew  upon  their  hands, 
and,  as  each  threw  in  whatever  circumrtance  he 
thought   conducive   to  raife   the   admiration  of  hh 

A3 
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when  the  briftly  ftrength  of  I-tViorno  rolled 
on  his  lifted  fpear.  Tell  him  of  my  deeds 
in  war  I   Tell  where  his  father  fell  !" 

"  Not  forgetful  of  my  fathers,"  (aid  Fin- 
gql,  "  I  have  bounded  over  the  feas.  Theirs 
■were  the  times  of  danger,  in  the  days  of 
old.  Nor  fettles  darknefs  on  me,  before 
foes,  though  youthful  in  my  locks.  Chief 
of  Crathmo-craulo,  the  field  of  night  is 
jnine." 

Fiogal  rufhed,  in  all  his  arms,  wide- 
bounding  over  Turthor's  ftrcam,  that  fent 

hearers,  the  ftory  became  at  laft  fo  devoid  of  all 
probability,  that  even  the  vulgar  themi'elves  did  not 
believe  it.  They,  however,  liked  the  tales  lb  well, 
that  the  bards  found  their  advantage  in  turning  pro- 
feflTed  tale-makers.  They  then  launched  out  into  the 
wikleft  regions  of  fiction  and  romance.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve there  are  more  Itories  of  giants,  enchanted  caf- 
tles,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  Highlands,  than  in 
any  country  in  Europe.  Th^fe  tales,  it  is  certain, 
like  other  romantic  comp<ifition6,  have  many  things 
in  them  unnatural,  and,  confequently,  difguftful  to 
true  tafte,  but,  I  kr.ow  not  how  it  happens,  they 
command  attention  more  than  any  other  ficlions  I 
ever  met  with.  The  extreme  length  of  thefe  pieces 
is  very  furprifing,  fome  of  them  requiring  many  days 
to  repeat  them,  but  fuch  hold  they  take  of  the  me- 
mory, that  few  circumftar.ces  are  ever  omitted  by 
thofe  who  have  received  them  only  from  oral  tradi- 
tion :  What  is  ftill  more  amazing,  the  very  language 
of  the  bards  is  ftill  prelerved.  It  is  curious  to  fee, 
that  the  defcriptions  of  ma;;nificence,  introduced  in 
thefe  tales,  is  even  fuperior  to  all  the  pompous  ori- 
ental fidlions  of  the  kind. 
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its  Tullen  roar,  by  night,  through  Gormal's 
milty  vale,  A  moon-beam  glittered  on  a 
rock.  ;  in  the  midft,  l\ood  a  liately  form  ; 
a  form  with  floating  lock';,  like  Lochlin's 
white-bcfomed  maids.  Unequal  are  her 
Ilcps,  and  ihort.  She  throws  a  broken  fong 
on  wind.  At  times  (he  toffes  her  white 
arm;  :   for  grief  is  dv/elling  in  her  foul. 

"  Torcul-torno  *,  of  aged  locks  !"  Ihe 
faid,  *'  where  now  are  thy  ileps,  by  Lulan  ? 
Thou  haft  failed  at  thine  own  dark,  itreams, 
father  of  Conban-cargia  I  But  I  behold  thee, 

*  Torcul-torno,  according-  to  tradition,  was  king 
of  Crathiuti,  a  diltricl  in  Sweden.  The  river  Lulaa 
ran  near  the  reliuence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a 
river  in  Sweden  iliill  called  Lula,  which  is  probably 
the  iaiDe  with  Lilian.  The  war  between  Starno 
and  Torcul-torno,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of 
the  latter.  hTld  its  rife  at  a  hunting  party.  Starno 
being-  invited,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  rorcul-tcrno 
both  kings,  with  their  fo. lowers,  went  co  the  moun- 
tains of  itivamore,  to  hunt.  A  boar  rullied  from  the 
wood  before  the  kings,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it. 
Starno  thought  this  behaviour  a  breach  upon  the 
privilege  of  guefls,  who  were  always  honoured,  as 
tradition  expiefles  it,  with  the  dangers  of  the  chafe. 
A  quarrel  arofe,  the  kings  came  to  battle,  with  all 
their  attendants,  and  the  party  of  i'orcul-rorno  were 
totally  defeated,  and  he  hirafelfflain.  Starno  pur- 
lued  his  vii'lory,  laid  wafte  the  diltrnft  of  Crathiun, 
and,  coining  to  the  refidence  of  Torcul-torno,  car- 
ried off,  by  force,  Conban-carglas,  the  beautiful 
^laughter  of  his  enemy.  Ker  he  confined  in  a  c.ive, 
near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  where,  on  account  of  her 
cru^l  treatment.  Ihe  became  diltraded. 
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chief  of  Lulan,  fportin^  by  Loda's  hall, 
when  the  dark-fkirted  night  is  rolled  along 
the*fky. — Thou,  fotnetimes,  hideft  the  mooa 
with  thy  fhield.  I  have  Ceen  her  dim,  in 
heaven.  Thou  kindleit  thy  hair  into  me- 
teors, and  faileftalong  the  night.    Why  am 

1  foriTot,  in  my  cave,  king  of  Ihaggy  boars  ? 
Look,  from  the  hall  of  Loda,  on  thy  lone- 
ly daughter." 

*'  Who  art  thou,"  fald  Fingal,  '*  voice 
of  night?" 

She,  trembling,  turned  away. 

*'  Who  art  thou,  in  thy  darknefs  ?" 

She  fhrunk  into  the  cave. 

The  king  loofed  the  thong  from  her  hands. 
He  alked  about  her  fathers. 

"  Torcal-torno,"  (he  faid,  "  once  dwelt 
at  Luhn's  foamy  frream  :  he  dwelt — but, 
now,  in  Loda's  hall,  he  (hakes  the  found- 
ing (hell.  He  met  Starno  of  Lochlin,  in 
war  •,  long  fought  the  dark-eyed  kings. 
My  father  fell,  in  his  blood,  blue-du'-lded 
Torcul-tornol  By  a  rock,  at  Lulan's  llream, 
I  had  pierced  the  bounding  roe.  My  v\hite 
hand  gathered  my  hair,  from  off  the  mill- 
ing winds.     I  heard   a  noife.     Mine  eyes 

The  paragraph  juft  now  before  us,  is  the  fong  of 
Conban-carglas,  at  the  time  flie  was  dilcovcred  by 
Fingai.  It  is  in  lyric  meafure,  and  fet  to  nuifiv-. 
which  is  wild  and  limple,  and  fo  inimitably  luited  to 
the  fituation  of  the  unhappy  lady,  that  few  can  hear 
it  without  tears. 
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were  up.  My  foft  breaft  rofe  on  high.  My 
ftep  was  forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee, 
Torcul-torno  I  It  was  Staino,  dreadful  king  ! 
His  red  eyes  rolled  on  me  in  love.  Dark 
waved  his  fhaggy  brow,  above  his  gathered 
fmile.  Where  is  my  father,  1  faid,  he  that 
was  mighty  in  war  ?  Thou  art  left  alone  a- 
mong  foes,  O  daughter  of  Torcul-torno  ! 
He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed  the  fail.  In 
this  cave  he  placed  me  dark.  At  times,  he 
comes,  a  gathered  mift.  He  lifts,  before 
me,  my  father's  (hield.  But  often  paffes  a 
beam  *  of  youth,  far  diOant  from  my  cave. 
The  fon  of  Starno  moves  in  my  fight.  He 
dwells  lonely  in  my  foul." 

"  Maid  of  Lulan,"  faid  Fingal,  "  white- 
handed  daughter  of  grief!  a  cloud,  mark- 
ed with  itreaks  of  fire,  is  rolled  along  thy 
foul.  Look  not  to  that  dark-robed  moon  ; 
look  not  to  thofe  meteors  of  heaven.  My 
gleaming  fteel  is  around  thee,  the  terror  of 
thy  foes  !  It  is  not  the  Heel  of  the  feeble, 
nor  of  the  dark  in  foul  I  The  maids  are 
not  fhut  in  our  f  caves  of  ilreams.     They 

*  B}'  the  beam  of  youths  it  afterwards  appears, 
that  Ccnhan-carplas  means  Swaran,  the  fon  ot  Star- 
nu,  with  whom,  during  her  confinement,  flie  had  fal- 
len in  love. 

f  From  this  C(>rtraft  which  Fingal  draws  between 
liis  own  ration  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia, 
ve  may  learn,  that  the  former  were  much  lefs  bar- 
barous tbap  the  latter.     This  diftindion  is  fo  much 
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tofs  not  their  white  arras  alone.  They 
bend,  fair  within  their  locks,  above  the 
harps  of  Selma.  Their  voice  is  not  in  the 
defart  wild.  We  melt  along  the  pleafing 
found  I" 


Tinj^al,  again,  advanced  his  fleps,  wide 
through  the  bofom  of  night,  to  where  the 
trees  of  Lcda  fhook  amid  fqually  winds. 
Three  ftones,  with  heads  of  mols,  are  there  ', 
a  ftream,  with  foaming  courfe  :  and  dread- 
ful, rolled  around  them,  is  the  dark-red 
cloud  of  Loda.  High  from  its  top  looked 
forward  a  ghofl,  half  formed  of  the  flia- 
dowy  fmoke.  He  poured  his  voice,  at  times, 
amidfl  the  roaring  ftream.  Near,  bending 
beneath  a  blafted  tree,  two  heroes  received 
his  words  :  Swaran  of  lakes,  and  Starno 
foe  of  Grangers.  On  their  dun  fhields,they 
darkly  leaned  :  their  fpears  are  forward 
through  night.  Shrill  founds  the  blaft  of 
darknefs,  in  Starno's  floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The 
warriors  rofe  in  arms.  *'  Swaran,  lay  that 
wanderer  low,"  faid  Starno,  in  his  pride. 


obferved  throughout  the  poems  of  Offian,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  followed  the  real  manners 
of  both  nations  in  his  own  time.  At  the  clot'e  of  the 
fpeech  of  Fingai,  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  original 
loft. 
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<'  Take  the  (liield  of  thy  father.  It  is  a 
rock  in  war." — Swaran  through  liis  gleam- 
ing fpear.  It  flood  fixed  in  Loda's  tree. 
Then  came  the  foes  forward,  with  fwords,. 
They  mixed  their  rattling  fteel.  Through 
the  thongs  of  Svvaran's  (hield  rufhed  the 
blade  *  of  Luno.  The  fliield  fell  rolling 
on  earth.  Cleft  the  helmet  f  fell  down. 
Fingal  ftopt  the  lifted  fteel.  Wrathful  flood 
Swaran,  unarmed.  He  rolled  his  filent 
eyes  •,  he  threw  his  fword  on  earth.  Then, 
llowly  talking  over  the  i^ream,  he  whiRled 
as  he  went. 

Nor  unfeen  of  his  father  is  Swaran. 
Starno  turns  away  in  wrath.  His  ftiaggy 
brows  wave  dark,  above  his  gathered  rage. 
He  flrikes  Loda's  tree,  \vith  his  fpear  He 
laifes  the  hum  of  fongs.  They  come  to 
the  hoft  of  Lochlin,  each  in  his  own  dark 
path  j  like  two  foam-covered  ftreams,  from 
two  rair.y  vales  I 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned. 
Fair  rofe  the  beam  of  the  e-itl.  It  flione  on 
the  fpoils  of  Lochlin  in  the  baud  of  the 
king.  From  her  cave  came  forth,  in  her 
beauty,  the  daughter  of  Torcjl-torno.    She 

*  The  fword  of  Fingal,  fo  called  from  its  maker, 
Lur.o  of  Lochlin. 

f  The  helniet  of  Swaran.  The  behaviour  of  Fin- 
gal is  always  confiflent  with  that  generofity  of  fpirit 
which  belongs  to  a  hero.  He  takes  no  advantage  uf 
a  foe  dimmed. 
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gathered  her  hair  from  wind.  She  wildlv 
raifed  her  fong.  The  fong  of  Lulan  of 
fhells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt.  She 
favv  Starno's  bloody  iLield.  Gladnefs  rofe, 
a  light  on  her  face.  She  favv  the  cleft  hel- 
met of  Swaran   *.      She  fhrunk,  darkened, 

from    Fingal *'  Art   thou   fallen,  by  thv 

hundred  ftreams,  O  love  of  the  mournful 
maid  !'♦ 

U-thorno,  that  rifeft  in  waters  I  on  whofe 
fide  are  the  meteors  of  night  I  I  behold  the 
dark  moon  defcending,  behind  thy  refound- 
ing  woods.  On  thy  top  dwells  the  m'lily 
Loda  :  the  houfe  of  the  fpirits  of  men  I  In 
the  end  of  his  cloudy  hail,  bends  forward 
Cruth-loda  of  fwords.  His  form  is  dimly 
feen,  amid  his  wavy  miih  His  right-hand 
is  on  his  (iiieid.  In  his  left  is  the  half- 
viewlefs  fheil.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful 
hall  is  marked  with  nightly  fires  ! 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge 
cf  formlefs  (hades.     He  reaches  the  found- 

*  Conban-carglas,  from  feeing  the  helmet  of  Swa- 
ran bloody  in  the  hands  of  Fingal,  conjectured  that 
that  hero  was  killed.     A  part  of  the  original  is  loit. 
Jt  appears,  however,  from  the  fequel  of  the  poem, 
that  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  her  furprife,  occafioned  by  the  fuppufcd  death 
cf  her    lover.     The  defcription  of  the  airy    hail  of 
Loda  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of       ; 
Odin,  the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  pidlurefque       f 
and  defcriptive  than  any  in  the  Edda,  or  other  works       | 
ef  the  Borthera  Scalders.  i 
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ing  (hell,  to  thofe  who  ftione  in  war.  But, 
between  him  and  the  feeble,  his  fliield  rifes, 
a  darkened  orb.  He  is  a  fetting  meteor 
to  the  weak  in  arms.  Bright,  as  a  rainbow 
on  ftrearas,  came  Lulan's  white-bofomed 
maid. 


Vol.L 
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A   POEM. 

XJUAN  SECOND. 


Argume7it. 
Fingai  returning  with  day,  devolves  the  comtaaTtii 
en  Duth-ma'nno,  who  engages  the  .en^my,  atvii 
drives  thera  over  the  lire  am  of  Turthor.  Having 
recalled  his  people,  he  congratulr.tes  Duth-tnaru'no 
on  his  fuccefs,  but  difcovers  that  that  hero  \aA 
been  mortally  v/oundedin  the  aiftion. — Duth-ma- 
runo  dies.  Ulin,  the  bard,  in  honour  of  the  dea^, 
introduces  the  epifode  of  Colgorra  and  Strmadoj^A, 
which  concludes  this  dua:i. 


"  Where  art  thou,  fon  of  the  king  ?"  laii 
dark-haired  Duth-maruno.  "  Where  hail 
thou  failed,  young  beam  of  Seltna  ?  He  re- 
turns not  from  the  bofom  of  night  !  Morn- 
ing is  fpread  on  U-thorno.  In  his  inlf^  is 
the  fun  on  his  hill.  Warriors,  lift  the  fliields, 
in  my  prefence.  He  mull  not  fall,  like  a 
fire  from  heaven,  whofe  place  is  not  inarked 
on  the  ground.  He  comes,  like  an  eagle, 
from  the  fkirt  of  his  fqually  wind!  In  his 
hand  are  the  fpoils  of  foes.  King  of  Scl- 
ma,  our  fouls  were  fad  i" 
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**  Near  us  arc  the  foes,  Duth-maruno, 
Tbey  come  forward,  like  waves  in  mifl, 
when  their  foamy  tops  are  fecn,  at  times, 
above  the  low-failing  vapour.  The  travel- 
ler (brinks  on  bis  journey*,  he  knows  not 
■nhither  to  fly.  No  trembling  travellers 
are  we  !  Sons  of  heroes  call  forth  the  fteel. 
Shall  the  fword  of  Fingal  arife,  or  Ihall  a 
warrior  lead  ?^* 

*  The  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno, 
are  like  paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal  I  Broad- 

•  In  this  fliort  epifode  we  have  a  ver*  probable 
asrcottnt  giTcs  as  of  the  origin  of  monarchy  in  Cale- 
Amia,  The  Cael  or  Gauls,  who  pofleffed  the  coun- 
Crics  to  the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  were, 
wriginaliy,  a  number  of  diftindl  tribes,  or  clans,  each 
febje^t  to  its  own  chief,  who  was  free  and  indepen- 
'Sitnt  of  any  other  power.  When  the  Romans  invad- 
ed them,  the  common  danger  might,  perhaps,  have 
isa^oced  thoCe  regnli  to  join  together,  but,  as  they 
were  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  command  of  one  of 
tbcir  own  number,  their  battles  were  ill  condu<!l:ed, 
asid  confequently  unfuccefsfiil.  Trenmor  v/as  the 
foft  who  reprefented  to  the  chiefs,  the  bad  confe- 
qoencei*  of  carrying  on  their  wars  in  this  irregular 
manner,  and  advifed,  that  they  themfelves  Oiould  al- 
tCTnately  lead  in  battle.  They  did  fo,  but  they  were 
•uarfuGcefsfuL  When  it  came  to  Trenmor's  turn,  he 
tctally  defeated  the  enemy,  by  his  fuperior  valour 
and  condudl,  which  gained  him  fuch  an  intereft  a- 
nacaiig  the  tribes,  that  he,  and  his  family  after  him, 
•wrere  regarded  as  kings  }  or,  to  ufe  the  poets  exprei- 
ioa,the  "words  of  power  rvfied  forth  from  Sebiia  of 
kmgs.  The  regal  authority,  however,  except  in 
time  of  war,  was  but  iucconfiderable ;  for  every 
B2 
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fliielded  Trenmor  is  flill  feen,  amJdft  his 
own  dim  years.  Nor  feeble  was  the  foul 
of  the  king.  There,  no  dark  deed  wander- 
ed in  fecrct.  From  their  hundred  ftreatns 
came  the  tribes,  to  grafly  Colglan-crona. 
Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Each  ftrove 
to  lead  the  war.  Their  fvvords  were  often 
half-unftieathed.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of 
rage.  Separate  they  flood,  and  hummed 
their  furly  fongs.  '*  Why  fhould  they  yield 
to  each  other  ?  their  fathers  were  equal  in 
war."  Trenmor  was  there,  with  his  peo- 
ple, ft?.tely  in  youthful  looks.  He  faw  the 
advancing  foe.  The  grief  of  his  foul  a- 
rofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead,  by  turns : 
they  led,  but  they  were  rolled  away.  From 
his  own  moffy  hill,  blue-fhielded  Trenmor 
came  down.  He  led  wide-lkirted  battle, 
and  the  Grangers  failed.  Around  him  the 
dark-browed  warriors  came :  they  ftruck 
the  fliield  of  joy.  Like  a  pleafant  gale, 
the  words  of  power  ruftied  forth  from  Sel- 
ma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led,  by  turns, 
in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rofe  :  then  was 
the  hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the 
field. 

chief,  within  his  own  (liftri<^,  was  abfolute  and  in- 
dependent. From  the  icent-  of  the  battle  in  this 
epilbde  (which  was  in  the  valley  of  Crona,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Agricola's  wail),  I  fliould  fuppofe, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Caledonians  were  the  Ko- 
mans,  or  provincial  Bntons. 
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"  Not  unknown,"  faid  Cromma-glafs  * 
4>i  ihields,  *'  are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers. 
But  who  fhall  now  lead  the  war,  before  the 
race  of  kings  ?  Milt  fettles  on  thefe  four 
dark  hills  :  within  it  let  each  warrior  ftrike 
bis  ikield.  Spirits  may  defcend  in  dark- 
Dcfs,  and  mark  us  for  the  war." 


•  In  tradition,  this  Cromma-glafs  makes  a  great 
fignre  in  that  battle  which  Comhal  lolt,  together 
with  liis  life,  to  the  tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  juit  now 
in  my  hands  an  IriQi  compofition,  of  a  very  modern 
date,  as  appears  from  the  language,  in  which  all  the 
traditions  concerning  that  decifive  engagement,  are 
jaajbled  together.  In  juftice  to  the  merit  of  the 
poem,  1  fiiould  have  here  prefented  to  the  reader  a 
tranilation  of  it,  did  not  the  bard  mention  fome  cir- 
cumftances  very  ridiculous,  and  others  altogether  in- 
decent. Morna,  the  wife  of  Comhal,  had  a  prin- 
cipal hand  in  all  the  tranfaclions  previous  to  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  her  hufband  ;  fhe,  to  ul'e  the  words 
of  the  bard,  nvho  ivas  the  guhliiig  [iar  of  the  <u>oineK 
cfErin.  The  bard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  milreprei'ent- 
ed  the  ladies  of  his  country,  for  Moma's  behaviour 
W£Sy  according  to  him,  fo  void  of  all  decency  and 
virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  fappofed  they  had  chofen 
her  for  their  guiaijig  Jtar.  The  poem  confills  of 
laany  ftanzas.  The  language  is  figurative,  and  the 
Dumbers  harmonious  ;  but  the  piece  is  fo  full  of  a- 
nachronifms,  and  fo  unequal  in  its  compofition,  that 
the  author,  raoft  undoubtedly,  was  either  mad,  or 
drurk,  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is  worthy  cf  being  re- 
icarked,  that  Comhal  is, in  this  poem,  very  often  called 
Ccmkal  na  b*  Albi?i,  or  Comhal  of  Albioti,  which  fuf- 
ficiently  deraontlrates,  that  the  allegations  of  Keat- 
ing and  O'Flaharty,  concerning  Fion  Irlac-Camrai, 
art  but  of  late  invention. 
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They  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mill. 
Bards  marked  the  founds  of  the  (hields. 
Loudell  rung  thy  bofs,  Duth-maruno.  Thou 
mui^  lead  in  war  ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of 
U-thorno  came  down.  Starno  led  the  bat- 
tle, and  Swaran  of  llormy  iflss.  They  look- 
ed forward  from  iron  fhielJs,  like  Cruth- 
loaa  fiery-eyed,  when  he  looks  from  behind 
the  darkened  moon,  and  ftrews  his  figns  on 
nighi.  The  foes  met  by  Turthor's  ftream. 
They  heaved  like  ridgy  waves.  Their 
echoing  ftrokcs  are  mixed.  Shadowy  death 
flics  over  the  hofts.  They  were  clouds  of 
hail,  with  fqually  winds  in  their  {kirts. 
Their  fhowers  are  roaring  together.  Below 
them  fwells  the  dark-rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fliould 
I  mark  thy  wounds !  Thou  art  with  the 
years  that  are  gone  j  thou  faded  on  ray 
foul ! 

Starno  brought  forward  his  fkirt  of  war, 
and  bwaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a 
harmlefsfireis  Duth-maruno'sfword.  Loch- 
lin  is  rolled  over  her  ftreams.  The  wrath- 
ful kings  are  loi.l  in  thought.  They  roll 
their  fiient  eyes,  over  the  flight  of  their 
land.  The  horn  of  Fingal  was  heard  ;  the 
fons  of  woody  Albion  returned.  But  many 
lay,  by  Turthoi's  Itream,  filcnt  in  their 
blood. 
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*<  Chief  of  Crathmo,"  faid  the  km?, 
"  Duth-maruno,  hunter  of  boars!  not  harm- 
lefs  returns  my  eagle  from  the  fielJ  of  foes ! 
For  this  white-bolbmed  Lanul  fliall  bright- 
en, at  her  ftreams  j  Candona  fliall  rejoice, 
as  he  wanders  in  Crathmo^s  fields.'* 

*•  Colgorra  *,"  replied  the  chief,  "  was 
the  firft  of  ray  race  in  Albion  ;  Colgorm, 
the  rider  of  ocean,  through  its  vvatry  vales. 
He  flew  his  brother  in  1-thornof  :  he  left 
the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  chofe  his  place, 
in  filence,  by  rocky  Crathmc-craulo.  His 
race  came  forth,  in  their  years  ;  they  carae 
forth  to  war,  but  they  always  fell.  The 
wound  of  nay  fathers  is  mine,  king  of  echo- 
ing ifles  ! 

"  He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  iide  !  He 
fell  pale,  in  a  land  unknown.  His  foul 
came  forth  to  his  fathers,  to  theiv  ftorray 

*  Tlie  family  of  Duth-maruno,  it  appear?,  came 
originally  from  Scandinavia,  er,  at  leaft,  from  fume 
of  the  northern  ifles,  fubjett  in  chief  to  the  kings  of 
Lochlin.  The  Highland  fenachies,  who  never  mif- 
fed to  make  their  comments  on,  and  additions  to, 
the  works  of  Ollian,  have  given  us  a  long  lift  of  the 
anceftors  of  Duth-maruno,  and  a  particulr.r  account 
of  their  atflions,  many  of  which  are  of  the  marvel- 
lous kind.  One  of  the  tale-makers  of  the  north  has 
chofen  for  his  hero,  Starnmor,  the  father  of  Duth- 
maruno,  and,  confidering  the  adventures  through 
which  he  has  led  him,  the  piece  is  neither  difagree- 
able,  nor  abounding  with  that  ficlion  which  Ihock"? 
credibiiity. 

f  Aa  iflaud  of  Scandinavia* 
X 
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ifle.  There  they  purfued  boars  of  mid,  a- 
long  the  Ikirts  of  winds.  The  chiefs  flood 
fxlent  around,  as  the  ftones  of  Loda,on  theif 
hill.  1  he  traveller  fees  them,  through  the 
t\^  ilight,  from  his  lonely  path.  He  thinks 
them  the  gholls  of  the  aged,  forming  fu- 
ture wars. 

'  Night  came  down,  on  U-thorno.  Still 
(lord  the  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blaft 
whiftled,  by  turns,  through  every  warrior's 
hair.  Fingal,  at  length,  broke  forth  from 
the  thoughts  of  his  foul.  He  called  UlHn 
of  harps,  and  bade  the  fong  to  rife.  **  No 
falling  fire,  that  is  only  feen,  and  then  re- 
tires in  night  j  no  departing  meteor  was  be 
that  is  laid  fo  low.  He  was  like  the  ftrong- 
bcaming  fun,  long  rejoicing  on  his  hill. 
Call  the  names  of  his  fathers,  from  their 
dwellings  old  I'* 

l-thorno  *,  faid  the  bard,  that  rifefl  midll 
ridgy  feas  I  Why  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in 

*  This  epifoiie  is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beau- 
tiful. It  is  let  to  that  wild  kind  of  mufic,  wliich 
fome  of  the  Highlanders  diltinguiOi  by  the  title  of 
Fon  OmnrrOyOi^  the  Song  of  mermaids.  Some  part 
of  the  air  is  ablolutely  infernal,  but  ihere  are  many 
returns  in  the  meafure,  which  are  inexpreflibly  wild 
and  beautiful.  From  the  genius  of  the  mufic,  I 
Ihould  think  it  came  originally  from  Scandinavia 
for  the  fictions  delivered  down  concerning  the  Q;- 
marra  (who  are  reputed  the  authors  of  the  mufic), 
exa(flly  correfpond  with  the  notions  of  the  northern 
nations,  concerning  their  dira,  or  ^odejfcs  of  deatk. 
6 
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the  ocean's  mill  ?  From  thy  vales  cams 
forth  a  race,  fearlefs  as  thy  lUong-winged 
eagles ;  the  race  of  Colgorm  of  iron  (hields, 
dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  refounding  ifle,  arofe  Lur- 
than,  ftreamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head 
over  a  filent  vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cru- 
ruth's  fource,  dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of 
boars !  His  daughter  was  fair,  as  a  fun-beam, 
white-bofomed  Strina-dona  I 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron 
Ihlelds ;  many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came 
to  Rurraar's  echoing  hall.  They  came  to 
"WOO  the  maid,  the  ftately  huntrefs  of  Tor- 
moth  wild.  But  thou  lookeft  carelefs  from 
thy  fleps,  high-bofomed  Strina-dona  1 

If  on  the  heath  fhe  moved,  her  bread: 
was  whiter  than  the  down  of  Cana  *  j  if  on 
the  fea-beat  fnore,  than  the  foam  of  the 
rolling  ocean.  Her  eyes  were  two  flars 
of  light.  Her  face  was  heaven's  bow  in 
fhowers.     Her  dark  hair  flowed  round  it, 

—Of  all  the  names  in  this  epifocle,  there  5s  none  of  a 
Galic  original,  except  Strina-dona,  which  fignines 
the  ftrife  of  heroes. 

*  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafs,  which  grow* 
plentifully  in  the  heathy  moralies  of  the  north.  Its 
ftalk  is  of  the  reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  ot 
down,  very  much  refembling  cotton.  It  is  exceflive- 
ly  white,  and,  confequently,  often  introduced  by  the 
bards,  in  their  fimiles  concerning  the  beauty  oi  wo- 
men. 
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like  the  ftreaming  clouds.  Thou  wert  the 
dweller  of  fouls,  white  handed  Strina-dona! 

Colgorm  came,  in  his  (hip,  and  Corcul- 
furan,  king  of  {hells.  The  brothers  came, 
from  I-thorno,  to  woo  the  fun-beam  of 
Tormoth  wild.  She  faw  them  in  their 
echoing  fteel.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  blue- 
eyed  Colgorm.  Ul-lochlin's  *  nightly  eye 
looked  in,  and  faw  the  tofling  arms  of  Stri- 
na-dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their 
flaming  eyes,  in  filence,  met.  They  turned 
away.  They  ftruck  their  (hields.  Their 
hands  were  trembling  on  their  f\7ords. 
They  rulhed  into  the  ftrife  of  heroes,  for 
long-haired  Strina-dona. 

Corcul-furan  fell  in  blood.  On  his  ifle, 
raged  the  ftrength  of  his  father.  He  turn- 
ed Colgorm,  from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on 
all  the  winds.  In  Crathmo-craulo's  rocky 
iield,  he  dwelt  by  a  foreign  ftream.  Nor 
darkened  the  king  alone,  that  beam  of  light 
was  near,  the  daughter  of  echoing  Tor- 
moth,  white-armed  btrina-donaf. 

*  Ul-lochlin,  the  guhle  to  Lochlin  ;  the  name  of  a 
£lar. 

f  The  continuation  of  this  epifode  is  juft  now  in 
sny  hands  ;  but  the  language  is  fo  difFerent  from, 
and  the  ideas  fo  unworthy  of  Offian,  that  I  have  rt- 
jc^cd  itj  as  an  interpolation  by  a  modern  bard. 
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A   POEM. 

DUAN  THIRD. 


Argument, 
Ofltan,  after  fome  general  refledlions,  defcribes  the 
fituation  of  Fingal,  and  the  pofition  of  the  army 
of  Lochlin.— The  converfation  of  Starno  and  Swa- 
ran. — The  epifode  of  Corman-trnnar  and  Foinar- 
bragal.— Starno,  from  his  own  example,  recom- 
mends to  Swaran  to  furpiife  Fingal,  who  had  re- 
tired alone  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  Swa- 
ran's  refufal,  Starno  undertakes  the  eiiterprife 
himfelf,  is  overcome,  and  taken  priibr.er  by  Fin- 
gaL — He  is  difmilTed,  after  a  fevere  reprimand 
for  his  cruelty. 


Whence  is  the  flream  of  years  ?  Whither 
do  they  roll  along  ?  Where  have  they  hid, 
io  miil,  their  many-coloured  fides  ? 

I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but  they 
feem  dim  to  OiTian's  eyes,  like  reflefled 
moon-beams,  on  a  diftant  lake.  Here  rife 
the  red  beams  of  war  !  There,  filent,  dwells 
a  feeble  race  I  They  mark  no  years  with 
their  deeds,  as  flow  they  pafs  along.  Dwel- 
ler between  the  fhields  !  thou  that  awakeft 
the  failing  foul !  defcend  from  thy  wali, 
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harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three  !  Come 
with  that  which  kindles  the  paft  :  rear  the 
forms  of  old,  on  their  own  dark-brown 
years  ! 

*  U-thorno,  hill  of  ftorms,  I  behold  my 
race   on    thy  fide.     Fingal  is  bending,  in 


*  The  bard?,  who  were  ahrays  ready  to  fiipply 
what  they  thought  cieficient  in  the  poems  of  Offian, 
have  inlertird  a  ^reat  maiiy  incidents  between  the  fe- 
lond  and  third  rf/^f^w  of  Cath-loda.  Their  interpola- 
tions are  fo  eafily  diftinguiflifrd  from  the  genuine  re- 
mains of  Ofilai.,  that  it  took  me  very  little  time  to 
inp.rk  them  out,  and  totally  to  rejeel:  them.  If  the 
Jiiodcrn  Scotch  and  IrifJi  bar-ls  liavt  (hown  any  judg- 
ment, it  is  in  afcribing  their  own  compolilions  to 
names  of  antiquity  ;  for,  by  that  means,  they  them 
lelves  have  elcaped  that  contempt,  which  the  au- 
thors of  fiich  futile  performances  mult  neccffarily 
have  met  with  from  people  of  true  tafte.  I  was 
led  into  this  obfcrvation  by  an  Irifh  poem,  juft  now 
before  me.  It  concerns  a  defcent  made  by  Swaran, 
king  of  Lochlin,  on  Ireland,  and  is  the  work,  fays 
the  traditional  preface  prefixed  to  it,  of  Ojia?i  MaC' 
Tien.  It  however  appears,  from  feveral  pions  eja- 
culations, that  it  was  rather  the  compofuion  of  fome 
•^ood  prieft,  in  the  t^fieenth  or  fi.\tcenth  century,  for 
he  fpeaks  with  great  devotion  of  piigiimage,  and 
more  particularly,  of  the  bUie-cyed  daughters  of 
the  con-oetit.  Religious,  however,  as  this  poet  was, 
.  he  was  not  altogether  decent,  in  the  icenes  he  in- 
troduces between  Swaran  and  the  wife  of  Congeal- 
Hon,  both  of  whom  he  reprefents  as  giants.  It  hap- 
I'cninir,  unfortunately,  that  CongcuUioa  was  only  of 
a  moderate  ftature,  jiis  wife,  without  hefitation,  pre- 
ferred Swaran,  as  a  more  adequate  match  lor  her 
own  gigantic  iize.     From  this  fatal  prtfercnce  prg>« 
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Eight,  over  Duth-raaruno's  tomb.  Near 
him  are  the  fteps  of  his  heroes,  hunters  o£ 
the  boar.  By  Turthor's  ftream  the  hoft  of 
Lochlin  is  deep  in  fnades.  The  wrath- 
ful kings  flood  on  two  hills  ;  they  looked 
forward  fronfi  their  bolTy  fhields.  They 
looked  forward  to  the  liars  of  night,  red- 
wandering  in  the  weft.  Cruth-Ioda  bends 
from  high,  like  a  formlefs  raeteor  in  clouds. 
He  fends  abroad  the  winds,  and  marks 
them  with  his  figns.  Starno  forefavv,  that 
Mnrven's  king  \x?.s  not  to  yield  in  war. 

He  twice  Itruck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He 
ruihed  before  his  Ton.  He  hummed  a  furly 
fong  ;  and  heard  his  hair  in  wind.  Turn- 
ed *  from  one  another,  they  ftood,  like  two 
oaks,  which  different  winds  had  bent  j  each 

ceeded  fo  much  mifchief,  that  the  good  poet  altoge- 
ther loft  %bt  of  his  principal  aftion,  and  he  ends 
the  piece,  with  advice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their 
wives,  which,  however  good  it  may  be,  1  fliail  leave 
concealed  in  the  obfcurity  oi  the  original. 

•  The  furly  attitude  of  S:arno  and  Swaran  is  well 
adapted  to  their  fierce  aixi  uncomplying  difpofitions. 
Their  characters,  at  firft  fight,  feemed  little  different  ; 
but,  upon  examination,  we  find  that  the  poet  has 
dexteroufly  diftinguiflied  between  them.  They  were 
both  dark,  ftubborn,  haughty,  and  referved  ;  but 
Starno  was  cunning,  revengeful,  and  cruel,  to  the 
higheft  degree  ;  the  difpolition  of  Swaran,  though 
favage,  was  lefs  bloody,  and  fomewhat  tinctured 
with  gericrofity.  It  is  doing  injuftice  to  Offian,  to 
fay,  that  he  has  not  a  gres,t  variety  of  characters. 

^ol  L  C 
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hangs  over  its  own  loud  rill,  and  fhak.es  its 
boughs  in  the  courfe  of  blafts. 

*'  Annir,"  faid  Starno  of  lakes.  *'  was  a 
fire  that  confumed  of  old.  He  poured  death 
from  his  eyes,  along  the  driving  fields.  His 
joy  was  in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood  to  him 
was  a  fummer  llream,  that  brings  joy  to 
withered  vales,  from  its  own  molTy  rock. 
He  came  forth  to  the  lake  Luth-cormo,  to 
meet  the  tall  Corman-trunar,  he  from  Ur- 
lor  of  ftreams,  dweller  of  battle's  wing." 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gor- 
mal,  with  his  dark-bofomed  fnips.  He  faw 
the  daughter  of  Annir,  white-armed  Foina- 
bragal.  He  faw  her  !  Nor  carelefs  rolled 
her  eyes,  on  the  rider  of  ftormy  waves. 
She  fled  to  his  (hip  in  darknefs,  like  a 
moon.beam  through  a  nightly  vale.  An- 
nir purfued  along  the  deep  *,  he  called  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king  ! 
Starno  was  by  his  lide.  Like  U-thorno's 
young  eagle,  I  turned  my  eyes  on  my  fa- 
ther. 

We  ruflicd  into  roaring  Urlor.  With 
his  people  came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We 
fought  ;  but  the  foe  prevailed.  In  his 
wrath  my  father  ilood.  He  lopped  the 
young  trees,  with  his  fword.  His  eyes 
rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  marked  the  foul 
of  the  king,  and  I  retired  in  night.  From 
the  field  I  took  a  broken  helmet  :  a  (hield 
that  was  pierced   with  Heel :  pointlefs  was 
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the  fpear  In  my  hind.     I  went  to  find  the 
foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  tall  Corman-trunar,  befidc 
his  burning  oak  •,  and  near  him,  beneath  a 
tree,  fat  deep-bofomed  Foina-bragal.  I 
threw  my  broken  ftiield  before  her.  I 
fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  "  Befide  his 
rolling  fea,  lies  Annir  of  many  lakes.  The 
king  was  pierced  in  battle  •,  and  Starno  is 
to  ralfe  his  tomb.  Me,  a  fon  of  Loda,  he 
fends  to  white-handed  Foina,  to  bid  her 
fend  a  lock  from  her  hair,  to  reft  with  her 
father,  in  earth.  And  thou  king  of  roar- 
ing Urlor,  let  the  battle  ceafe,  till  Annir 
receive  the  {hell,  from  fiery-eyed  Cruth- 
loda. 

*  Burfting  into  tears,  (he  rofe,  and  tore 
a  lock  from  her  hair ;  a  lock,  which  wan- 
dered, in  the  blaft,  along  her  heaving  breaft, 
Corman-trunar  gave  the  iliell  j  and  bade 
me  to  rejoice  before  him.  I  refted  in  the 
ihade  of  night  ;  and  hid  my  face  in  my 
helmet  deep.  Sleep  defcended  on  the  foe, 
I  rofe,  like  a  ftalking  ghoft.     I  pierced  the 

♦  Offian  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  fex.  Even  the 
daughter  of  the  cruel  A.nrir,  the  fifterof  the  revenge- 
ful and  bloody  Srarno,  partakes  not  of  thole  difagree- 
able  charadicrs  fo  peculiar  to  her  family.  She  is  al- 
together tender  and  delicate.  Homer,  of  all  ancient 
poets,  ufes  the  fex  with  leaft  ceremony.  His  cold 
contempt  is  even  worfe  than  the  downright  abufe  of 
the  moderns ;  for  to  draw  abufe  implies  the  poflef- 
fion  of  fome  merit. 

C2 
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fide  of  Corman-trunar.  Nor  did  Foina- 
bragal  efcape.  She  rolled  her  white  bofora 
in  blood. 

Why  then,  daughter  of  heroes,  didll  thoa 
wake  my  rage  ? 

Pflornin^  rofe.  The  foe  were  fled,  like 
the  depurture  of  mift.  Annir  flruck  his 
boffy  (hield.  He  called  his  dark  haired  fon. 
I  came,  flreaked  with  wandering  blood ; 
thrice  rofe  the  fliout  of  the  king,  like  the 
burfting  forth  of  a  fquall  of  wind  from  a 
cloud,  by  night.  We  rejoiced,  three  days, 
alcove  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of 
hc^iven.  They  canve,  from  all  their  v?inds, 
to  feaft  on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran  I  Fipgal 
is  alone  *,  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy 
fpear  pierce  the  king  in  fecret  j  like  Annir, 
my  foul  fha-11  rejoice. 

*'  Son  of  Annir,'*  faid  Swaran,  *'  I  fliall 
rot  flay  in  fliades.  1  move  forth  in  Hgb-t  : 
tht  hawks  rulh  from  all  their  winds.  1  hey 
are  wont  to  trace  my  courlc  :  it  is  not  harm- 
Jefs  through  war." 

*  Fingal,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Caledo- 
nian kings,  had  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  himlelf 
was  to  refurae  the  command  of  the  army  the  next 
day.  Starno  miofht  have  lome  intelligence  of  the 
king's  reriring,  which  occafions  his  requeft  to  Swa-. 
ran  to  ftab  him  ;  as  he  forefaw,  by  his  art  of  divina- 
tion, that  he  couid  not  overcome  hira  rn  open 
battle. 
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Burning  rofe  the  rage  of  the  king.  He 
thrice  raifed  his  gleaming  fpcar.  But,  flart- 
ing,  he  Ipared  his  fon  ;  and  rufiied  into  the 
night.  By  Turthor's  dream  a  cave  is  dark, 
the  dv7elling  of  Conban-carglas.  There  he 
laid  the  helmet  of  kings,  and  called  the 
maid  of  Lulan  •,  but  ihe  was  diltant  far,  ia 
Loda's  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  ftrode,  to  where 
Fingal  lay  alone.  Ihe  king  was  laid  oa 
his  fhield,  on  his  own  fecret  hill. 

Stern  hunter  of  ihaggy  boars  I  no  feeble 
maid  is  laid  before  thee.  No  boy,  on  his 
ferny  bed,  by  Turthor's  murmuring  liream. 
Here  is  fpread  the  couch  of  the  mighty, 
from  which  they  rife  to  deeds  of  death  I 
Hunter  of  ftiaggy  boars,  awaken  not  the 
terrible  ! 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  a- 
rofe  in  arms.  *'  Who  art  thou,  fon  of 
night  ?"  Silent  he  threw  the  fpear.  They 
mixed  their  gioomy  ilrife.  The  (hield  of 
Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain.  He  is  bound  to 
an  oak.  The  early  beam  arofe.  It  was 
then  Fingal  beheld  the  king.  He  roiled 
awhile  his  lilent  eyes.  He  thought  of  o- 
ther  days,  when  white-bolomed  Agandecca 
moved  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  He  loofed 
the  thong  from  his  hands.  Son  of  Annir, 
he  faid,  retire.  Retire  to  Gormal  of  ihells  j 
a  beam  that  was  fet  returns.     1   remember 
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thy  vi'hite-bofomed  daughter ;  dresdfui  king 
away  !  Go  to  thy  troubled  dwelling,  cloudy 
foe  of  the   lovely  !   Let   the  ftranger  ihun 
thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall  ! 
A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  ! 


C    O   M   A   L   A: 

A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 


ylrgiime?it. 
This  poem  is  valuable,  on  account  of  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  antiquity  of  Offian's  compofitions. 
The  Caracul  mentioned  here  is  the  fame  with  Ca- 
racalla  the  fon  of  Severus,  who  in  the  year  211 
commanded  an  expedition  againft  the  Caledotuans. 
The  variety  of  the  meafure  ftiows  that  the  poem 
was  originally  fet  to  raufic,  and  perhaps  prefented 
before  the  chiefs  upon  folemn  occafions.  Tradi- 
tion has  handed  down  the  ftory  more  complete 
than  it  is  in  the  poem.  •'  Comala,  the  daughter 
of  Sarno,  king  of  Iniftore,  or  Orkney  iflands,  fell  in 
love  with  Fingal,  the  fon  of  Comhal,  at  3  feaft,  to 
which  her  father  had  invited  him  [Fingal,  B,  III.], 
upon  his  return  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death  of 
Aeandecca.  Her  paffion  was  fo  violent,  that  fhe 
followed  him,  difguifed  like  a  youth,  who  wanted 
to  be  employed  in  his  wars.  She  was  foon  dilco= 
vered  by  Hidallan  the  fon  of  Lamor,  one  of  Fin- 
gal's  heroes,  whofe  love  flje  had  flighted  foma 
time  before.  Her  romantic  paflion  and  beauty 
recommended  her  fo  much  to  the  king,  that  he 
had  refolved  to  make  her  his  wife ;  when  news 
was  brought  him  of  Caracul's  expedition.  He 
marched  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and 
Comala  attended  him.  He  left  her  on  a  hill, 
within  fight  of  Caracul's  army,  when  he  himfelt 
^"ent  to  battle,  having  previoufly  promifed,  if  hs« 
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furvivetl,  to  return  that  night.''     The  fc-quel  of 
-th*  ttory  may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itfelf. 


THE    PERSONS. 

FiNOAL.  Meljlcoma,         7  daughters  of 

HiDALLAN.  Dersacjrena,       5  Morni. 

CoMALA.  Bards. 

DZRSAGRENA, 

The  chafe  is  over.  No  noifc  on  Ardven 
but  the  torrent's  roar  I  Daughter  of  Morni, 
come  from  Crona's  banks.  Lay  down  the 
bow  and  take  the  harp.  Let  the  night  come 
on  with  fongs,  let  our  joy  be  great  on  Ard- 
ven. 

Melilcoma  *. 
Night  comes  apace,  thou  blue-eyed  maid ! 
grey  night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.  J 
faw  a  deer  at  Crona's  llream  j  a  molfy  bank 
he  feemed  through  the  gloom,  but  foon  he 
bounded  away,  A  meteor  played  round  his 
branching  horns  !  the  awful  facesf  of  other 
times  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona  I 

•♦  Melilcoma,— /o/?-ro//;>f^  eye. 

f  Apparent  dir<c  fades ,  iKtmicaque  Trcj<t 

Jsiumi/ui  magna  deujn.  Virg. 

— ■ dreadful  founds  I  hear. 

And  the  dire  form  of  holtil?  jods  appear. 
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Dersagrena*. 

Thefe  are  the  figns  of  Flngal's  death. 
The  king  of  fhields  is  fallen  !  and  Caracul 
prevails.  Rife,  Comala  f,  from  thy  rock  j 
daughter  of  Sarno,  rife  in  tears  I  The  youth 
of  thy  love  is  low  }  his  ghoft  is  on  our 
hills. 

Melilcoma, 

There  Comala  iit>  forlorn  !  two  grey  dogs 
near  (hake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the 
flying  breeze.  Httr  red  check  re  lb  upon 
her  arm,  the  mountain  wind  is  In  her  hair. 
She  turns  her  blue  eyes  toward  the  fields 
of  his  promife.  Where  art  thou,  O  Fingal  ? 
the  night  is  gathering  around  ! 
Comala. 

O  Carun  X  of  ^^^  ftreams  !  why  do  I  be« 
hold  thy  waters  rolling  in  blood  ?  Has  the 
noife  of  the  battle  been  heard  j  and  lleeps 
the  king  of  Morven  ?  Rife,  moon,  thou 
daughter   of  the  fky  !  look  from  between 

*  Derfagrena,  the  brlghtnefs  of  a  fun  beam. 

f  Comala,  the  tnald  of  the  pleafant  kroiu. 

\  Carun  or  Cara'on,  a  ivmJtfig  /TOer.— This  river 
retains  ftili  the  name  of  Carron,  and  falls  into  the 
Forth  fome  miles  to  the  north  of  Falkirk. 

— — Ccntefqiie  alias  curnpelleret  armis 
Sedibus,  aiit  'vi&ns  lilemfervaret  in  ufum 
Servitn,  hie  contenta  fiios  defendere  fines 
Rotnafecurigeris  prtetendit  mania  Scotis  : 
Hicfpe  progreffus  f  ofta,  Caronis  ad  undam 
'Ter?ni?ius  AuJ(jnii  fignat  di'vortia  regni. 

BUCHANAK. 
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thy  clouds,  rife  that  I  may  behold  the 
gleara  of  his  fteel,  on  the  field  of  his  pro- 
mife.  Or  rather  let  the  meteor,  that  lights 
our  fathers  through  the  night,  come,  with 
its  red  beam,  to  Ihow  me  the  way  to  my 
fallen  hero.  Who  will  defend  me  from  for- 
Tow  ?  Who  from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ? 
Long  (hall  Comala  look  before  fhe  can  be- 
hold Fingal  in  the  midfl  of  his  hoft  j  bright 
as  the  coming  forth  of  the  morning,  in  tlic 
cloud  of  an  early  fhower. 

Hidallan  *. 

Dwell,  thou  mill  of  gloomy  Crona,  dwell 
on  the  path  o£  the  king  !  Hide  his  Heps 
from  mine  eyes,  let  me  remember  my  friend 
no  more.  The  bands  of  battle  are  fcatter- 
ed,  no  crowding  tread  is  round  the  noife 
of  his  fteel.  O  Carun  !  roll  thy  flreams  of 
blood,  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low, 
Comala. 

Who  fell  on  Carun's  founding  banks,  fon 
of  the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white  as  the 
fnow  of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of 
the  fliower  ?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mifl  of 
the  hill,  foft  and  curling   in  the  day  of  the 

*  Hidallan  was  fciit  by  Fingal  to  give  notice  to 
Comala  of  his  return  ;  he,  to  revenge  himfelt  on  her 
for  flighting  his  love  feme  time  before,  toid  her  that 
the  king  was  killed  in  battle.  He  even  pretended 
that  he  carried  his  body  from  the  field  to  be  buried 
in  lier  prelence;  and  thiscircuniftance  makes  il  pro- 
bable that  the  poem  was  prefentcd  of  ©Id. 
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fun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in 
battle  ?  Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  defart  ? 

HiDALLAN. 

O  that  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair- 
leaning  from  her  rock  !  Her  red  eye  dim 
In  tears,  her  blufliing  cheek  half  hid  in  her 
locks  !  Blow,  O  gentle  breeze  !  lift  thou 
the  heavy  locks  of  the  maid,  that  I  may  be- 
hold her  white  arm,  her  lovely  cheek  in  her 
grief. 

CoMALA. 

And  Is  the  fon  of  Corahal  fallen,  chief 
of  the  mournful  tale  ?  The  thunder  rolls 
on  the  hill  !  The  lightning  flies  on  wings 
of  fire  !  They  frighten  not  Comala  ;  for 
Fingal  is  low.  Say,  chief  of  the  mournful 
tale,  fell  the  breaker  of  the  fliields  ? 

HiDALLAN. 

The  nations  are  fcattercd  on  their  hills  ! 
they  (hall  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  no 
more. 

Comala. 

Confufion  purfue  thee  over  thy  plains  ! 
Ruin  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the  world  ! 
Few  be  thy  Heps  to  thy  grave;  and  let  one 
virgin  mourn  thee  !  Let  her  be  like  Co= 
mala,  tearful  in  the  days  of  her  youth  ! 
Why  haft  thou  told  me,  Hidallan,  that  my 
hero  fell  ?  I  might  have  hoped  a  little  while 
his  return,  I  might  have  thought  I  faw  him 
on  the  diftant  rock  ;  a  tree  might  have  de- 
ceived me  with  his  appearance ;  th«  wind 
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of  the  lilll  might  have  been  the  found  of 
his  horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  were  on 
the  banks  of  Carun  !  that  my  tears  might 
be  warm  on  his  cheek  I 

HiDALLAN. 

He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun  :  on 
Ardven  heroes  raife  his  tomb.  Look  on 
them,  O  moon  !  from  thy  clouds  ;  be  thy 
beam  bright  on  his  bread,  that  Comala  may 
behold  him  in  the  light  of  his  armour  I 
Comala. 

Stop,  ye  fons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold 
my  love  !  He  left  me  at  the  chafe  alone. 
I  knew  not  that  he  went  to  war.  He  faid 
he  would  return  with  the  night  j  the  king 
of  Morven  is  returned  I  Why  didfl  thou 
not  tell  me  that  he  would  fall,  O  trembling 
dweller  of  the  rock  *  I  Thou  faweft  hira 
in  the  blood  of  his  youth  ;  but  thou  didll 
not  tell  Comala  I 

Melilcoma. 

What  found  is  that  on  Ardven  ?  Who  is 
that  bright  in   the  vale  ?   Who  comes  like 
the  flrength  of  rivers,  when  their  crowded 
waters  glitter  to  the  moon  ? 
Comala. 

Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  fon 

*  By  the  dweller  of  the  rock  flie  means  a  driiid. 
It  is  probable  that  fome  of  the  order  of  the  druids 
remained  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Fingal ;  and  that  Comala  had  confu'.ted  one  of  them 
concerning  the  eveut  of  the  war  with  Caracul 
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of  the  king  of  the  world  !  Ghoft  of  Fln- 
gal  !  do  thou,  from  thy  cloud,  direcl  Co- 
mala's  bow.  Let  him  fall  like  the  hart  of 
the  defart.  It  is  Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his 
ghorts.  Why  doft  thou  come,  my  love,  to 
frighten  and  pleafe  my  foul  «• 
Fingal. 
Raife,  ye  bards,  the  fong  j  ralfe  the  wars 
of  the  ftreamy  Carun  !  Caracul  has  fled 
from  our  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride. 
He  fets  far  dillant  like  a  meteor,  that  en- 
clofes  a  fpirit  of  night,  when  the  winds 
drive  it  over  the  heath,  and  the  dark  woods 
are  gleaming  around.  I  heard  a  voice,  or 
was  it  the  breeze  of  my  hills  ?  Is  ic  the 
huntrefs  of  Ardven,  the  white-handed 
daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look  from  thy  rocks, 
my  love  j  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Co- 
mala ! 

CoMALA. 

Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reft,  O  love- 
ly fon  of  death  I 

Fingal. 

Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft.  The 
ftorm  is  part,  the  fun  is  on  our  fields.  Come 
to  the  cave  of  my  reft,  huntrefs  of  echoing 
Ardven  ! 

CoMALA. 

He  is  returned  with  his  fame  !  I  feel  the 
right  hand  of  his  wars?  But  I  muft  .reft 
beiide  the   rock  till  my   foul   returns  froni 

Vol.  [.  D 
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my  fear  I  O  let  the  harp  be  near  I  rali'e  the 
fong,  ye  daughters  of  Morni  I 
Dersagrena. 
Comala  has  (lain  three  deer  on  Ardven, 
the  fire  afcends  on  the  rock  ;  go  to  the 
feaft:  of  Comala,  king  of  the  woody  JVIor- 
ven  ! 

•  FiNGAL. 

Raife,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  wars  of  the 
flrcamy  Carun  •,  that  my  white-handed  maid 
may  rejoice  :  while  I  behold  the  feall  of  my 
love. 

Bards. 
Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fon? 
of  battle  fled  !   The  ileed  is  not  feen  on  our 
fields  ;  the  wings  *  of  their  pride  fpread  iii 
other  lands.     The    fun    will    now    rife    in 
peace,  and  the  fhadows  defcend  in  joy.  The 
voice  of  the  chafe  will  be  heard  j  the  Ihields 
hang  in  the  hall.     Our  delight  will   be  in 
the  war  of  the  ocean,  our  hands  fhall  grow 
red  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin.    Roll,  flreatny 
Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of  battle  fled  ! 
Melilcoma. 
Defcend,  ye   light  mifls  from  high  !  Ye 
moon-beams,  lift  her   foul  !    Fale   lies  the 
maid  at  the  rock  I  Comala  is  no  more  I 

FiNGAL. 

Is  the  daughter  of  Sarnodeadj  the  white 
bofora^d  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Co- 

*  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  eaglf 
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mala,  on  my  heaths,  when   I  fit  alone  at 
the  ftreams  of  my  hills  ! 

HiDALLAN. 

Ceafed  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs  of  Ard- 
ven  r  Why  did  I  trouble  the  foul  of  the 
maid  ?  When  (hall  I  fee  thee,  with  joy,  ia 
the  chafe  of  the  dark-brown  hinds? 

FiNGAL. 

Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow  !  no  more 
{halt  thou  feait  In  my  halls.  Thou  (halt 
not  purfue  my  chafe,  my  foes  (hall  not  fall 
by  thy  fword  *,  Lead  me  to  the  place  of 
her  reft  that  I  may  behold  her  beauty.  Pale 
fhe  lies  at  the  rock,  the  cold  winds  lift  her 
hair.  Her  bow-ftring  founds  in  the  blaft, 
her  arrow  was  broken  in  her  fall.  Raife 
the  praife  of  the  daughter  of  Sarno !  give 
her  name  to  the  winds  of  heaven  ! 
Bards. 

See  !  meteors  gleam  around  the  maid  I 
See !  moon-beams  lift  her  foul !  Around 
her,  from  their  clouds,  bend  the  awful 
faces  of  her  fathers  j  Sarno  f  of  the  gloomy 
brow  !  the  red-rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan  ! 
When  fhall  thy  white  hand  arife  ?  When 
fliall  thy  voice  be  heard  on  our  rocks  ?  The 
maids   ihall   feek  thee    on    the    heath,  but 

*  The  feqiiel  of  the  ftory  of  Hidallan  is  introdu- 
ced ill  another  poem. 

f  Sarno,  the  father  of  Comala,  died  foon  after  the 
flight  of  his  daughter.  Fidallan  v;as  the  firft  king 
that  reigned  in  Iniftore. 
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they  fliall  not  find  thee.  7'hou  fhalt  comr, 
at  times,  to  their  dreams,  to  fettle  peace  in 
their  foul.  Tby  voice  {hall  remain  in  their 
cars,  they  (hall  think  with  joy  on  the  dreams 
of  their  reft.  Meteors  gleam  around  the 
maid,  and  moon-beams  lift  her  foul  I 
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A    POEM. 


Argument. 
Fingal,  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  had 
made  into  the  Roman  province,  refolved  to  viiit 
Cathuila,  king  of  Iniftore,  and  brother  to  Comala, 
whofe  ftory  is  related  at  large  in  the  preceding 
dramatic  poem.  Upon  his  coming  in  fight  ofCar- 
ric-thura,  the  palace  of  Cathuila,  he  obferved  a 
flame  on  its  top,  which,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  fignal 
of  diftrefs.  The  wind  drove  him  into  a  bay,  at 
fome  diftance  from  Carric-thura,  and  he  was  obli- 
ged to  pafs  the  night  on  the  fhore.  Next  day  he 
attacked  the  army  of  Frothal,  king  of  Sora,  who 
had  befieged  Cathuila  in  his  palace  of  Carric-thura, 
and  took  Frothal  himfelfpri loner,  after  he  had  en- 
gaged him  in  a  fingle  combat.  The  deliverance 
of  Carric-thura  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  poem  ;  but 
feveral  other  epifodes  are  interwoven  with  it.  It 
appears  from  tradition,  that  this  poem  was  ad- 
dreffed  to  a  Culdee,  or  one  of  the  firft  Chriftian 
miflionaries,  and  that  the  flory  of  the  Spirit  of 
Loda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandi- 
navia, was  introduced  by  Oflian  in  oppofition  to 
the  Culdee's  dodrine.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  lets 
lis  into  Offian's  notions  of  a  fiiperior  being ;  and 
fhows  that  he  was  not  addi<fled  to  the  fuperftition 
which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  before  the  ia- 
trodudion  of  Chriftianity. 
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Hast  *  thou  left  thy  blue  courfc  in  hea- 
ven, golden-haired  ion  of  the  fky  I  The 
•weft  has  opened  its  gates ;  the  bed  of  thy 
xepofe  is  there.  The  waves  come  to  be- 
hold thy  beauty.  They  lift  their  trem- 
bling heads.  They  fee  thee  lovely  in  thy 
ileep  I  They  fhrink  away  with  fear.  Reft, 
in  thy  ftiadowy  cave,  O  fun!  let  thy  re- 
turn be  in  joy. 

But  let  a  thoufand  lights  arlfe  to  the 
found  of  the  harps  of  Selma  :  let  the  beam 
fpread  in  the  hall,  the  king  of  Ihells  is  re- 
turned !  The  ftrife  of  Carun  is  paft  f ,  like 
founds  that  are  no  more.  Raife  the  fong, 
O  bards  !  the  king  is  returned,  with  his 
fame  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  Ullin,  when 
Fingal  returned  from  war :  when  he  re- 
turned in  the  fair  bluftiing  of  youth,  with 
all  his  heavy  locks.  His  blue  arms  were 
on  the  hero  y  like  a  light  cloud  on  the  fun, 
•when  he  moves   in  his  robes  of  mift,  and 

*  The  fong  of  Ullin,  with  which  the  poem  opens, 
is  in  a  lyric  meafuie.  It  was  ufual  with  Fingal, 
when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions,  to  fend  his 
bards  finging  before  him.  This  fpecies  of  triumph 
is  called  by  Oflian,  the  fong  of  I'i^ory. 

f  Offian  has  celebrated  the  ^rife  of  Cro;in,  in  a 
particular  poem.  This  poem  is  connected  with  it, 
but  it  was  impoflible  for  the  tranflator  to  procure 
that  part  which  relates  to  Crona,  with  any  degret- 
of  purity. 
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fhows  but  half  his  beams.  His  heroes  fol- 
low the  king  :  the  feart  of  fhells  »s  fpread. 
Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  fong 
tp  rife. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona !  he  fald,  O 
bards  of  other  times  !  Ye,  on  whofe  fouls 
the  blue  holls  of  our  fathers  rife  I  llrike 
the  harp  in  my  hall  ;  and  let  me  hear  the 
fong.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief !  it  is 
like  the  (hower  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens 
the  branch  of  the  oak,  and  the  young  leaf 
rears  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards  ! 
to-morrow  v\e  lift  the  fail.  My  blue  courfe 
is  through  the  ocean,  to  Carric-thura^s 
walls  •,  the  molTy  walls  of  Sarno,  where 
Comala  dwelt.  There  the  noble  Cathulla 
fpreads  the  feaft  of  ihells.  The  boars  of 
his  woods  are  many  j  the  found  of  the  chafe 
fhall  arife  I 

Ci*  nnan  *,  fon  of  the  fong  !  faid  Ullln, 
Pvlinona,  graceful  at  the  harp  !  raife  the 
tale  of  Shilric,  to  pleafe  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven.  Let  Vinvela  come  in  her  beauty,  like 
the  fliowcry  bow,  when  it  {hows  its  lovely 
head   on   the  lake,  and  the  fetting  fun  is 

*  One  flionld  think  that  the  pa.rts  of  Shilric  and 
Vinveia  were  rcprelented  by  Cronnan  and  Minons, 
whole  very  names  denote  that  they  were  f.rTgers, 
who  performed  in  public  Cronnan  fignifies  a  mourn^ 
fid  found,  JVlinona,  ur  Min-'onn,  foft  air.  All  the 
dramatic  poems  of  Offian  appear  to  hare  been  pre- 
lented  before  Fingal,  upon  folemn  occafionSi 
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bright.     She  comes,  O  Fingal  I  her  voice 
is  foft  but  fad. 

ViNVELA, 

My  love  is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  He  pur- 
fucs  the  flying  deer.  His  grey  dogs  are 
panting  around  him  j  his  bow-ftring  founds 
in  the  wind.  Doft  thou  reft  by  the  fount 
of  the  rock,  or  by  the  noife  of  the  moun- 
tain-ftream  ?  the  rufhes  are  nodding  to  the 
wind,  the  mift  flies  over  the  hill.  I  will 
approach  my  love  unfeen  j  I  will  behold 
him  from  the  rock.  Lovely  I  faw  thee 
firft  by  the  aged  oak  of  Branno  *  •,  thou 
wert  returning  tall  from  the  chafe  j  the 
fairefl:  among  thy  friends. 
Shilric. 

What  voice  is  that  I  hear  ?  that  voice 
like  the  fummer-wind  !  I  fit  not  by  the 
nodding  ruflies  j  I  hear  not  the  fount  of 
the  rock.  Afar,  Vinvela  f ,  afar,  I  ^o  to 
the  wars  of  Fingal.  My  dogs  attend  me 
no  more.  No  more  I  tread  the  hill.  No 
more  from  on  high  I  fee  thee,  fair  moving 
by  the  fl:ream  of  the  plain  j  bright  as  the 

*  Bran,  or  Branno,  fignifies  a  mountain-Jlream  :  it 
is  here  fome  river  known  by  that  narae,  in  the  days 
of  Ofiian.  There  are  feveral  fmall  rivers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  ftill  retaining  the  name  of  Bran  ; 
in  particular,  one  which  falls  into  the  Tay  at  Dun- 
keld. 

f  Bhin  bheul,  a  ivoman  with  a  melodious  I'Oice. 
Bb  in  the  Galic  language  has  the  fame  found  with 
the  1/  in  Englidi. 
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bow  of  heaven  ;  as  the  moon  on  the  weilern 
wave. 

Vinvela. 

Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  I  I  am 
alone  on  the  hill  !  The  deer  are  feen  on 
the  brow  ;  void  of  fear  they  graze  along. 
No  more  they  dread  the  wind  j  no  more 
the  ruft]ing  tree.  The  hunter  is  far  re- 
moved J  he  is  in  the  field  of  graves.  Stran- 
gers !  fons  of  the  waves  !  fpare  my  lovely 
Shilric  ! 

Shilric. 

If  fall  I  mufl  in  the  field,  raife  high  my 
grave,  Vinvela,  Grey  flones,  and  heaped- 
up  earth,  fhall  mark  me  to  future  times. 
When  the  hunter  fhall  fit  by  the  mound, 
and  produce  his  food  at  noon,  "  Some  war- 
rior refts  here,"  he  will  fay  -,  and  my  fame 
ihall  live  in  his  praife.  Remember  me, 
Vinvela,  when  low  on  earth  I  lie  ! 
Vinvela. 

Yes  !  I  will  remember  thee  *,  alas  !  my 
Shilric  will  fall  I  What  (hall  I  do,  my  love ! 
when  thou  art  for  ever  gone  ?  Through 
thefe  hills  I  will  go  at  noon  :  I  will  go 
through  the  filent  heath.  There  I  will  fee 
the  place  of  thy  reft,  returning  from  the 
chafe.  Alas  !  my  Shilric  will  fall  j  but  I 
will  remember  Shilric. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  faid  the  king 
of  woody  Morven  J  he  confumed  the  battle 
in  his  rage.     Eut  now  ray  eyes  behold  hiaa 
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not.  I  met  him,  one  day,  on  the  hill  j  bis 
cheek  was  pale  j  his  brow  was  dark.  The 
figh  was  frequent  in  his  breail  :  his  rteps 
were  towards  the  defart.  But  now  he  is 
not  in  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs,  when  the 
founds  of  my  Ihields  arlfe.  Dwells  he  in 
the  narrow  houfe  *,  the  chief  of  high  Car- 
mora  f  ? 

Cronnan  !  faid  UUin  of  other  times,  raife 
the  fong  of  Shilric  :  when  he  returned  to 
his  hills,  and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He 
leaned  on  her  grey  mofly  (lone  •,  he  thought 
Vinvela  lived.  He  faw  her  fair  moving  % 
on  the  plain  :  but  the  bright  form  lafted 
not ;  the  fun-beam  fled  from  the  field,  and 
fhe  was  feen  no  more.  Hear  the  fong  of 
Shilric,  it  is  foft  but  fad  ! 

I  fit  by  the  mofly  fountain  ;  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  ruftling 
above  me.  Dark  waves  roll  over  the  heath. 
The  lake  is  troubled  below.  The  deer  de- 
fcend  from  the  hill.  No  hunter  at  a  diftance 
is  feen.  It  is  mid-day  :  but  all  is  filent. 
Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone.  Didft  thou 
but  appear,  O  my  love  !  a  wanderer  on  the 

*  The  grave. 

■f  Cam  mor,  high  rocky  hill. 

X  The  diftindtion  which  the  ancient  Scots  made 
between  good  and  bad  fpirits,  was,  that  the  former 
appeared  fometimes  in  the  day-time  in  k^nely  unfre- 
quented places,  but  the  latter  never  but  by  night, 
acd  in  a  difmal  gloomy  fcene. 
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heath  !  thy  hair  floating  on  the  wind  be- 
hind thee  ;  thy  bofom  heaving  on  the  fight; 
thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends,  whom 
the  mill  of  the  hill  had  concealed  I  Thee  I 
would  comfort,  my  love,  and  bring  thee  to 
thy  father's  houfe  I 

But  is  it  llie  that  there  appears,  like  a 
beam  of  light  on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the 
moon  in  autumn,  as  the  lun  in  a  fummer- 
ftorm,  comefl:  thou,  O  maid,  over  rocks, 
over  mountains  to  me  ?  She  fpeaks  :  but 
how  weak  her  voice  I  like  the  breeze  in  the 
leeds  of  the  lake. 

*'  Returned  thou  fafe  from  the  war  ? 
Where  are  thy  friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard 
of  thy  death  on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourn- 
ed thee,  Shilric  !  Yes,  my  fair,  I  return  j 
but  I  alone  of  my  race.  Thou  flialt  fee 
them  no  more :  their  graves  I  raifed  on  the 
plain.  But  v\hy  art  thou  on  the  defert  hill? 
Why  on  the  heath  alone  ? 

"  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric  !  alone  in  the 
winter-houfe.  With  grief  for  thee  1  fell, 
Shilric,   I  am  pale  in  the  tomb." 

She  fleets,  flie  fails  away  j  as  mift  before 
the  wind  !  and  wilt  thou  not  ftay,  Vin-^ 
vela  ?  Stay  and  behold  my  tears  I  fair  thou 
appearefi,  Vinvela  !  fair  thou  waft,  whea 
alive  ! 

By  the  mofly  fountain  I  will  fit ;  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  of  winds.  When  raid-day 
is  filent  around,  O  talk  with  me,  Vinvela  ! 
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come  on  the  light-winged  gale  !  on  the 
breeze  of  the  defert,  come  I  Let  me  hear 
thy  voice,  as  thou  paffelt,  when  raid-day  is 
illent  around  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the 
night  of  Selma's  joy.  Bat  morning  rofe  in 
the  eart  j  the  blue  waters  rolled  in  light. 
FIngal  bade  his  fails  to  rife  j  the  winds  came 
ruftling  from  their  hills.  Iniftore  rofe  to 
fight,  and  Carric-thura's  mofly  towers  I  But 
the  fign  of  diitrefs  was  on  their  top  :  the 
warning  flame  edged  with  fraoke.  The  king 
of  Morven  (truck  his  breaft  :  he  alTumed, 
at  once,  his  fpear.  His  darkened  brow 
bends  forward  to  the  coaft  :  he  looks  back 
to  the  lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  diforder- 
ed  on  his  back.  The  filence  of  the  king 
is  terrible  ! 

Night  came  down  on  the  fea  j  Rotha's 
bay  received  the  iliip.  A  rock  bends  a- 
long  the  coaft  with  all  its  echoing  wood. 
On  the  top  is  the  circle  *  of  Loda,  the: 
mofly  Itone  of  power  !  A  narrow  plain 
fprcads  beneath,  covered  with  grafs  and 
aged  trees,  which  the  midnight  winds,  iu 
their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the  thaggy 
rock.  The  blue  courfeof  a  Itream  is  there  I 
the  lonely  blail  of  ocean  purfues  the  thiltle's 

*  The  circle  of  Loda  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  place  of 
worfhip  among  the  Scandinavians,  as  the  fpirit  of 
J,ada  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  their  god  Odin, 
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I  beard.  The  flame  of  three  oaks  arofe  : 
the  feafl  is  fpread  around  :  but  the  foul  of 
the  king  is  fad,  for  Carric-lhura's  chief 
diftreft. 

The  wan,  cold  moon  rofe,  in  the  eafl. 
Sleep  defcended  on  the  youths  I  Their  blue 
helmets  glitter  to  the  beam ;  the  fading  fire 
decays.  But  flcep  did  not  rell  on  the  king  : 
he  rofe  in  the  midft  of  his  arms,  and  ilowly 
afcended  the  hill,  to  behold  the  flame  of 
3arno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  difliant  j  the  moon 
hid  her  red  face  in  the  eaif .  A  blali  came 
from  the  mountain,  on  its  wings  was  the 
fpirit  of  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his 
terrors  *,  and  fliook  his  dufky  fpear.  His 
eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face-,  his 
voice  is  like  diftant  thunder.  Fingal  ad- 
vanced his  fpear  in  night,  and  raifed  his 
voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire :  call  thy  winds,  and 
fly  !  Why  dofl:  thou  come  to  my  prefence, 
with  thy  fnadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy 
gloomy  form,  fpirit  of  difmal  Loda  ?  Weak 
is  thy  fnield  of  clouds :  feeble  is  that  me- 
teor, thy  fword  !  The  blafl:  rolls  them  tO' 
gether ;  and  thou  thyfelf  art  loft.  Fly  from 
my  prefence,  fon  of  night !  call  thy  winds 
and  fly  ! 

*  He  is  defcribed,  in  a  fimile,  in  the  poem  con^ 
cerning  the  death  of  Quchullin. 

Vg/.  I.  E 
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Dofl  thou  force  me  from  my  place  >  re- 
plied the  hollow  voice.  The  people  bend 
before  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field 
of  the  brave.  I  look  on  the  nations,  and 
they  vaniQi :  my  noftrils  pour  the  blaft  of 
death.  I  come  abroad  on  the  winds  :  the 
tempefts  are  before  my  face.  But  ray  dwel- 
ling is  calm,  above  the  clouds  j  the  fields 
of  my  reft  are  pleafant. 

Dwell  in  thy  pleafant  fields,  faid  the 
king  :  Let  Comhal's  fon  be  forgot.  Do  my 
fleps  afcend,  from  my  hills,  into  thy  peace- 
ful plains  ?  Do  I  meet  thee,  with  a  fpear, 
on  thy  cloud,  fpirit  of  difmal  Loda  ?  Why 
then  dotl  thou  frown  on  me  ?  why  (hake 
thine  airy  fpear  ?  Thou  frowneft  in  vain  : 
I  never  fled  from  the  mighty  in  war.  And 
(hall  the  fons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king 
of  Morven  ?  No  :  he  knows  the  wcaknels  ; 
of  their  arms  !  \ 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form  :  re- 
ceive the  wind,  and  fly  I  The  blafts  are  in 
the  hollow  of  my  hand  :  the  courfe  of  the 
ftorm  is  mine.  The  king  of  Sora  is  ray 
fon,  he  bends  at  the  ftone  of  ray  power. 
His  battle  is  around  Carric-thura  j  and  he 
will  prevail  !  Fly  to  thy  land,  foa  of  Cora- 
hal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath  I 

He  lifted  high  his  fliadowy  fpear !  He 
bent  forward  his  dreadful  height.  Fingal, 
advancing,  drew  his  fword)   the  blade  of 


i  dark-brown  Luno  *.  The  gleamin;^  path 
'  of  the  fteel  winds  through  the  gloomy 
!  ghoft.  The  form  fell  fhapelefs  into  air,  like 
a  column  of  fmoke,  which  the  ftaif  of  the 
i  boy  diilurbs,  as  it  rifes  from  the  half-ex- 
tinguiilied  furnace. 

The  fpirit  of  Loda  (hrieked,  as,  rolled  in- 
to himfelf,  he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Inillore 
fhook  at  the  found.  The  waves  heard  it  on 
the  deep.  They  flopped,  in  their  courfe, 
■with  fear  :  the  friends  of  Fingal  ftarted,  at 
once  J  and  took  their  heavy  fpears.  They 
mifled  the  king  :  they  rofe  in  rage  j  all  their 
arms  refound  ! 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  eaft.  Fin- 
gal returned  in  the  gleam  of  his  arms. 
The  joy  of  his  yoath  was  great,  their  fouls 
fettled,  as  a  fea  from  a  florm.  Ullirt  raifed 
the  fong  of  gladnefs.  The  hills  of  Inillore 
rejoiced.  The  flame  of  the  oak  a  rofe  j  and 
the  tales  of  heroes  are  told. 

Eut  Frothal,  Sora's  wrathful  king,  fits 
in  fadnefs  beneath  a  tree.  The  holl  fpreads 
around  Carric-thura.  He  looks  towards  the 
■walls  with  rage.  He  longs  for  the  blood 
of  Cathulla,  who,  once,  overcame  him  in 
■war.     When  Annir  reigned  +  in  Sora,  the 

*  The  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  Lun,  or 
Luno,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin. 

f  Annir  was  aifo  the  father  of  Erragon,  who  was 
king  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Frothal.  The 
E   2 
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father  of  fea-borfie  Frothal,  a  ftorm  arofe 
on  the  fea,  and  carried  Frothal  to  Iniftore. 
Three  days  he  fearted  in  Same's  halls,  and 
faw  the  flow  rolling  eyes  of  Comala.  He 
loved  her  in  the  flame  of  youth,  and  rufb- 
ed  to  feize  the  white-armed  maid.  Cathul- 
la  met  the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle  rofe. 
Frothal  was  bound  in  the  hall ;  three  days 
he  pined  alone.  On  the  fourth,  Sarno  fent 
him  to  his  fhip,  and  he  returned  to  his  land- 
Eut  wrath  darkened  In  his  foul  againft  the 
noble  CathuUa.  When  Annir's  ftone  *  of 
fame  arofe,  Frothal  came  in  his  ftrength. 
The  battle  burned  round  Carric-thura,  and 
Sarno's  moffy  walls. 

Morning  rofe  on  Iniflore.  Frothal  ftruck 
his  dark-brown  (hield.  His  chiefs  flatted 
at  the  found  ;  they  ftood,  but  their  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  fea.  They  faw  Fingal 
coming  in  his  ftrength  ;  and  firft  the  noble 
Thubar  fpoke.  "  Who  comes  like  the  flag 
of  the  defert,  with  all  his  herd  behind  him  ? 
Frothal,  it  is  a  foe!  I  fee  his  forward  fpear. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Morven,  Fingal 
the  firll  of  men.  His  deeds  are  well  knowa 
in  Lochlin  5  the  blood  of  his  foes  is  in  Star- 
death  of  Erragoii  is  the  fubjecl  of  the  battle  of  Lor  a , 
a  poem  in  this  coUedlion. 

•  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Annir.  To  eredlthe 
ftone  of  one's  fame,  was,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that 
the  perfon  was  dead. 
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do's  halls.  Shall  I  afk  the  peace  f  of  kings  ? 
His  fword  Is  the  bolt  of  heaven  !" 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Frothal,  (hall 
my  days  begin  in  a  cloud  ?  Shall  I  yield 
before  I  have  conquered,  chief  of  ftreamy 
Tora  ?  The  people  would  fay  in  Sora, 
Frothal  flew  forth  like  a  meteor  ;  but  a 
darknefs  has  met  him  ;  and  his  fame  is  no 
more.  No  ;  Thubar,  I  will  never  yield  ; 
my  fame  fhall  furround  me  like  light.   No  : 

S    I  will  nerer  yield,  chief  of  llreamy  Tora  ! 

i  He  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his 
people,  but  they  rn-'t  a  rock  :  Fingal  ftood 
unmoved,  broken  they  rolled  back  from  his 
fide.  Nor  did  they  fafely  fly  j  the  fpear  of 
the  king  puvfued  their  Heps.  The  held  is 
covered  with  heroes.  A  riflng  hill  pre- 
ferved  the  foe. 

Frothal  favv  their  flight.  The  rage  of 
his  bofoni  rofe.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the 
ground,  and  called  the  noble  Thubar.  Thu^ 
bar ;  my  people  are  fled.  My  fame  ha? 
ceafed  to  arife,  I  will  fight  the  king  ;  I 
feel  my  burning  foul  I  Send  a  bard  to  de- 
mand the  combat.  Speak  not  againfl:  Fro- 
thal's  words !  But,  Thubar  I  I  love  a  maid  y 
fhe  dwells  by  Thane's  ftreara,  the  white- 
bofomed  daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with 
fcf;  roiling  eyes.  She  feared  the  low-laid 
Comala  j  her  fecret  lighs  rofe,  when  I  fpread 

f  Honourable  terms  of  peace. 

£3 
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the  fail.  Tell  to  Utha  of  harps,  that  my 
foul  delighted  in  her. 

Such  wete  his  words,  refolved  to  fight. 
The  foft  figh  of  Utha  was  near !  She  had 
followed  her  hero,  in  the  armour  of  a  man. 
She  rolled  her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  fecret, 
from  beneath  her  fteel.  She  faw  the  bard 
as  he  v;ent  j  the  fpear  fell  thrice  from  her 
hand  !  Her  loofe  hair  flew  on  the  wind. 
Her  white  breaft  rofe,  with  fighs.  She 
raifed  her  eyes  to  the  king.  She  would 
fpeak,  but  thrice  (he  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard  ;  he 
came  in  the  ilrength  of  his  Heel.  They 
mixed  their  deathful  fpears  :  They  raifed 
the  gleam  of  their  arms.  But  the  fword  of 
Fingal  defcended  and  cut  Frothal's  (hield  in 
twain.  His  fair  fide  is  expofed  ;  half  bent 
he  forefees  his  death.  Darknefs  gathered 
on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear  rolled  down  her 
cheek.  She  ruflied  to  cover  the  chief  with 
her  fliield  )  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  fteps. 
She  fell  on  her  arm  of  fnow  j  her  (hield, 
her  helmet  flew  wide.  Her  white  bofom 
heaved  to  the  fight  j  her  dark-brown  hair 
is  fpread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid  !  he 
flayed  the  uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in 
the  eye  of  the  king,  as,  bending  forward, 
he  fpoke.  "  King  of  fireamy  Sora !  fear 
rot  the  fword  of  Fingal.  It  was  never 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquiilied  j 
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it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  tliy  peo- 
pie  rejoice  by  thy  native  ftreains.  Let  the 
maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  fliouldefc 
thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  fireamy 
Sora  ?"  Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal, 
and  faw  the  riling  maid  :  they  *  flood  in 
fi'ence,  in  their  beauty  ;  like  two  young 
trees  of  the  plain,  when  the  fhower  of  fpring 
is  on  their  leaves,  and  the  loud  winds  are 
laid. 

Daughter  of  Herman,  faid  Frothal,  didfl; 
thou  come  from  Tora's  ftreams  •,  didft  thou 
come,  in  thy  beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior 
low  ?  But  he  was  low  before  the  mighty, 
maid  of  the  flow-rolling  eye  !  The  feeble 
did  not  overcome  the  fon  of  car-borne  An- 
nir!  Terrible  art  thou,  O  king  of  Morven  I 
in  battles  of  the  fpear.  But,  in  peace,  thou 
art  like  the  fun,  when  he  looks  through  a 
filcnt  fliower  :  the  dowers  lift  their  fair 
hesds  before  him  j  the  gales  (liake  their 
ruftling  vvings.  O  that  thou  wert  in  Sora  ! 
that  my  feaft  were  fpread  !  The  future 
kings  of  Sora  would  fee  thy  arms  and  re- 
joice. They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame  of 
their  fathers,  who  beheld  the  mighty  Fin- 
gal! 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the 
fame  of  Sora's  race  ftiall  be  heard  I  When 
-chiefs  are  ftrong  in  war,  then  does  the  fong 

*  Frothal  and  Utha. 
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arifel  But  if  their  fwords  are  (Iretclied  ove-r 
the  feeble  :  if  the  blood  of  the  weak  has 
ftained  their  arms  5  the  bard  (hall  forget 
them  in  the  fong,  and  their  tombs  Qiall  not 
be  known.  The  Granger  fhall  come  and 
build  there,  and  remove  the  htaped-up 
earrh.  An  half-worn  fword  fliall  rife  be- 
fore him  -y  bending  above  it,  he  will  fay, 
**  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  the  chiefs  of  old, 
but  their  names  are  not  in  fong.''  Come 
thou,  O  Frothal  !  to  the  feaft  of  Iniltorej 
let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be  there  ;  let  our 
faces  brighten  with  joy  I 

Fingal  took  his  fpear,  moving  in  the  fteps 
of  his  might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura 
are  opened  wide.  The  feafl  of  fhells  is 
fpread.  The  foft  found  of  mafic  a rofe.  Glad- 
nefs  brightened  in  the  hall.  I'he  voice  of 
rilin  was  heard  ;  the  harp  of  Selma  was 
iirung.  Dtha  rejoiced  in  his  prefence,  and 
demanded  the  fong  of  grief-,  the  big  tear 
hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  lofc  Crimora  * 
ipoke.  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval, 
who  d^veir  at   Lotha's   f  roaring  flream  ! 

*  TheiP  i3  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  epifode, 
as  the  (ituations  of  Crimora  and  Utha  were  To  fimilar. 

f  Lotha  was  the  anrient  lume  of  one  of  the  great 
rivers  in  the  north  of  Scothnd.  The  only  one  pf 
rhera  that  ftill  retains  a  name  of  a  like  found  is 
Lochy,  in  Inverncfsfliire  ;  but  whether  it  is  the  ri- 
ver mentioned  h^re,  tlie  tranflatcr  will  jiot  pretend 

^■0  ^^y- 
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The  tale  was  long,  but  lovely  5  and  plesfed 
the  bluihlng  Utha. 

Cr.tmora  *. 
Who  Cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud 
tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  welt  ''  Whofe 
Voice  is  that,  loud  as  the  wind,  butpleafant 
as  the  harp  of  Carril  f  '  It  is  my  love  in 
the  light  of  fteel  j  but  fad  is  his  darkened 
brow  !  Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or 
■what  darkens  in  Connal's  ioul  t  ? 

CONNAL. 

They  live.  They  return  from  the  chafe^ 
like  a  ftream  of  light.  The  fun  is  on  their 
ihields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  defcend 
the  hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth  ! 
the  war,  my  love,  is  near  I  To-morrow  the 
dreadful  Dargo  comes  to  try  the  force  of 
our  race.  The  race  of  Fingal  he  defies  j 
the  race  of  battle  and  wounds ! 
Crimora. 

Connal,  I  faw  his  fails  like  grey  mift  on 
the  dark-brown  wave.     They  llowly  came 

*  Cri-m6r3,  a  nvomnn  of  a  great  foul. 

f  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  is  the  fame 
■with  Carril  the  Ion  of  Kinfena,  Cuchullin's  bard. 
The  name  itlelf  is  proper  to  any  bard,  as  it  llgnilies 
afprightly  and  harmolin)Us  found. 

\  Connal,  the  fon  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  moft 
famous  heroes  of  Fingal ;  he  was  flain  irt  a  battle 
againil  Dargo  a  Briton  ;  but  whether  by  the  hand 
of  the  enemy,  or  that  of  his  miftrels,  tradition  does 
not  determine. 
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to  land.     Connal,  many  are   the   warriors 
of  Dargo  !  • 

Connal. 

Erin^  tne  thy  father's  (hield  ;  the  bofly, 
iron  (hield  of  Rinval  j  that  fhield  like  the 
fuU-orbcd  moon,  when  Die  moves  darkened 
through  heaven. 

Crtmora. 

That  Ihield  I  bring,  O  Connal  !  but  it 
did  not  defend  my  father.  By  the  fpear 
of  Gormar  he  fell.  Thou  may'ft  fall,  O 
Connal ! 

Connal. 

Fall  I  may  !  But  raife  my  tomb,  Cri- 
mora  !  Grey  ftones,  a  mound  of  earth,  fhall 
fend  my  name  to  other  times.  Bend  thy 
red  eye  over  my  grave,  beat  thy  mournful 
heaving  bread.  Though  fair  thou  art,  my 
love,  as  the  light  j  more  pleafant  than  the 
gale  of  the  hill  y  yet  I  will  not  here  re- 
main. Raife  my  tomb,  Crimora  I 
Crimora. 

Then  give  me  thofe  arms  that  gleam  ; 
that  fword,  and  that  fpear  of  fieel.  I  (hall 
meet  Dargo  with  Connal,  and  aid  him  in 
the  fight.  Farewel,  ye  rocks  cf  Ardven  ! 
ye  deer  !  and  ye  iiteams  of  the  hill !  We 
fhall  return  no  more.  Our  tombs  are  dif- 
tant  far  I 

*'  And  did  they  return  no  more  ?"  faid 
Utha's  burfting  figh.  *'  Fell  the  mighty 
in  battle,  and  did  Crimora  live  ?  Her  fleps 
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were  lonely  ;  her  foul  was  fad  for  Connal. 
Was  he  not  young  and  lovely  ;  like  the 
beam  of  the  fetting  fun  ?"  UUin  faw  the 
virgin's  tear,  he  took  the  foftly-trerabling 
harp  :  the  fong  was  lovely,  but  faid,  and 
filence  was  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains  5  grey 
mill  refts  on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is 
heard  on  the  heath.  Dark  rolls  the  river 
through  the  narrow  plain.  A  tree  Hands 
alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks  the  flumbering 
Connal.  The  leaves  whirl  round  with  the 
wind,  and  ftrevv  the  grave  of  the  dead.  At 
times  are  feen  here  the  ghofts  of  the  de- 
parted, when  the  mufing  hunter  alone  ftalks 
ilowly  over  the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O 
Connal !  who  recount  thy  fathers  ?  Thy  fa- 
mily grew  like  an  oak  on  the  mountain, 
which  meeteth  the  wind  with  its  lofty  head. 
Eut  now  it  is  torn  from  the  earth.  Who 
fhall  fupply  the  place  of  Connal  ?  Here 
was  the  din  of  arms  j  here  the  groans  of 
the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  wars  of  Fingal, 
O  Connal  !  it  was  here  thou  didil  fall. 
Thine  arm  was  like  a  ftorm  5  thy  fword  a 
beam  of  the  iky  ;  thy  height,  a  rock  on 
the  plain  5  thine  eyes,  3  furnace  of  tire. 
Louder  than  a  ftorm  was  thy  voice,  in  the 
battles  of  thy  Heel.  Warriors  fell  by  thy 
fword,  as  the  ihiftle  by  the  fiaft  of  a  boy. 
Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  darkening  m 
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his  rage.  His  brows  were  gathered  int» 
wrath.  His  eyes  like  two  caves  in  a  rock. 
Bright  rofe  their  fwords  on  each  fide  j  loud 
was  the  clang  of  their  fteel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near  \  Cru 
mora  bright  in  the  armour  of  man  ;  her 
yellow  hair  is  Joofe  behind,  her  bow  is  in 
her  hand.  She  followed  the  youth  to  the 
war,  Connal  her  much-beloved.  She  drew 
the  firing  on  Dargo  *,  but  erring  flie  pierced 
her  Connal.  He  falls  like  an  oak  on  the 
plain  ;  like  a  rock  fr^ra  the  fliaggy  hill. 
What  fliall  (he  do,  htiplefs  maid  I  He  bleeds  ; 
her  Connal  dies  1  All  the  night  long  flie 
cries,  and  all  the  day,  "  O  Connal,  my 
love,  and  my  friend  1"  With  grief  the  fad 
mourner  dies !  Earth  here  enclofes  the  love- 
lieft  pair  on  the  hill.  The  grafs  grows  be- 
tween the  ftones  of  the  tombj  I  often  fit 
in  the  mournful  (hade.  The  wind  fighs 
through  the  grafs  •,  their  memory  rulhes  on 
my  mind.  Undifturbed  you  now  flcep  to* 
gether  ;  in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you 
re  It  alone  ! 

And  foft  be  ihtir  reft,  faid  Utha,  haplefs 
children  of  ftreamy  Lotha  !  I  will  remem- 
ber them  with  tears,  and  my  fecret  fong 
fhall  rife  j  when  the  wind  is  in  the  groves 
of  Tora,  when  the  ftream  is  roaring  near. 
Then  fhall  they  come  on  my  foul,  with  all 
their  lovely  grief  I 
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Three  days  feafted  the  kings :  on  the 
fourth  their  white  fails  arofe.  The  winds 
of  the  north  drove  Fingal  to  Morven's 
woody  land.  But  the  fpirit  of  Loda  fat, 
in  his  cloud,  behind  the  fhips  of  Frothal. 
He  hung  forward  with  all  his  blads,  and 
fpread  the  white-bofomed  fails.  The  wounds 
of  his  form  were  not  forgot  ;  he  ftill  fear- 
ed *  the  hand  of  the  king  ! 

*  The  ftory  of  Fingal,  and  the  fpirit  of  Lctja,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  famous  Odin,  is  the  moft  extravagant 
}i<llion  in  all  Offian's  poems.  It  is  not,  however, 
■without  precedents  in  the  beil  poets;  and  it  mufl  be 
faid  for  OiHan,  that  he  fays  nothing  but  what  per- 
fe(5lly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the  times,  concern- 
ing gholts.  They  thought  the  fouls  of  the  dead 
were  material,  and  confequently  fufceptible  of  pain. 
Whether  a  proof  could  be  drawn  from  this  pafPage, 
that  Offian  had  no  notion  of  a  divinity,  I  ihall  leave 
to  others  to  determine  :  it  appears,  however,  that  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  fuperior  beings  ought  to  take 
po  notice  of  what  palled  among  men. 
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Argument. 
This  poem  is  complete,  and  the  fubjesfl  of  it,  as  mod 
of  Oflian's  compolitions,  tragical.  In  the  time  of 
Comhal,  the  fon  of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Fingal,  Clefs-ammor  the  fon  of  Thaddu, 
and  brother  of  Morna,  Fingal's  mother,  was  dri- 
ven by  a  ftorm  into  the  river  Clyde,  on  the  banks 
of  which  ftocd  Balclutha,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Britons  between  the  walls.  He  was  hofpitably 
received  by  Reuthamir,  the  principal  man  hi  the 
place,  who  gave  him  Moina,  his  only  daughter,  in 
marriage.  Reuda,  the  Ton  of  Corrao,  a  Briton 
who  was  in  love  with  Moiua,  came  to  Reiithn- 
mir's  houfe,  and  behaved  haughtily  towards  Clef- 
sammor,  A.  quarrel  enfued,  in  which  Reuda  was 
killed  ;  the  Britons,  who  attended  him,  prefled 
fo  hard  on  Clefsammor,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
throw  himfelf  into  the  Clyde,  and  fwim  to  his  fliip. 
He  hoifted  fail,  and  the  wind  being  favourable, 
bore  him  out  to  fea.  He  ofren  endeavoured  to  re- 
turn, and  carry  ofl"  his  beloved  Moina  by  night  ; 
but  the  wind  continuing  contrary,  he  was  forced 
to  defift. 

Moina,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her 
huiband,  brought  forth  a  fon,  and  died  foon  after, 
Reuthamir  named  the  child  Carthou,  i.  c  the 
murmur  of  nvwoet,  from  the  ftorm  which  carried 
oft"  Clefsammor  his  father,  who  was  fuppofed  to 
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have  been  cad  away.  When  Carthoii  was  three 
years  old,  Coinhal,  the  father  of  Fingal,  in  one  of 
his  expeditions  againft  the  Britons,  took  and  burnt 
Balchitha.  Reuthamir  was  killed  in  the  attack: 
and  Carthon  was  carried  fafe  away  by  his  nurfe, 
who  fled  farther  into  the  country  of  the  Britons, 
Carthon,  coming  to  man's  eftate,  was  refolved  to 
revenge  the  fail  of  Balclutha  on  Comhal's  pofteri- 
ty.  He  fet  fail  from  the  Clyde,  and  falling  on  the 
coaft  of  Morven,  defeated  two  of  Fingal's  heroes, 
who  came  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  He  was,  at  laft, 
unwittingly  killed  by  his  father  Clefsammor,  in  a 
fmgle  combat.  This  ftory  is  the  foundation  of 
the  prefent  poem,  which  opens  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  Carthon,  fo  that  what  pafled 
before  is  introduced  by  way  of  epifode.  The  poem 
is  addrefied  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 


A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  !  The  deeds  of 
days  of  other  years  I 

The  murmur  of  thy  ftrearas,  O  Lora  ! 
brings  back  the  memory  of  the  paft.  The 
found  of  thy  woods,  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in 
mine  ear.  Doft  thou  not  behold,  Malvina, 
a  rock  with  its  head  of  heath  ?  Three  aged 
pines  bend  from  its  face  ;  green  is  the  nar- 
row plain  at  its  feet  j  there  the  flower  of 
the  mountain  grows,  and  (hakes  its  white 
head  in  the  breeze.  The  thiftle  is  there  a- 
lone,  (liedding  its  aged  beard.  Two  flones, 
half  funk  in  the  ground,  (how  their  heads 
of  mofs.  The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids 
the  place,  for  he  beholds  a  dim  ghoft  ftand- 
F  2 
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ing  there  *.  The  mighty  lie,  O  I\Ialvina  ! 
in  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock. 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  !  the  deeds  of 
days  of  other  years ! 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  f^ranger?, 
with  his  thoufands  around  him  ?  the  fun- 
beam  pours  its  bright  ftream  before  him  j 
his  hair  meets  the  wind  of  his  hills.  His 
face  is  fettled  from  war.  He  is  calm  as  the 
evening  beam  that  looks  from  the  cloud  of 
the  weft,  on  Cona's  filent  vale.  Who  is  it 
but  ComhaPs  fon  f,  the  king  of  mighty 
deeds  !  He  beholds  his  hills  with  joy,  he 
bids  a  thoufand  voices  rife.  "  Ye  hare  tied 
over  your  fields,  ye  fons  of  the  diftant  land  ! 
The  king  of  the  world  fits  in  his  hall,  and 
hears  of  his  people's  flight.  He  lifts  his 
red  eye  of  pride  5  he  takes  his  father's  fword. 
Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields,  fons  of  ths 
diftant  land. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when 
they  came  to  Selma's  halls.  A  thoufand 
lights  I  from   the  ftranger's   land  rofe,    in  ' 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  faw 
the  gholls  of  the  dead.  To  this  day,  when  btafts 
iiuldeniy  Itart  without  any  apparent  caufe,  the  vul- 
gar thiuk  tliat  they  fee  the  fpirits  of  the  deceaied. 

t  Fingal  returns  here  from  an  expedition  againll: 
the  Romans  which  was  celebrated  by  Ollian  in  a 
poem  called  the  jirife  of  Crcria. 

\  Probably  wax-lights;  which  are  often  mention, 
ed  as  carried,  among  other  booty,  from  the  Romaa 
province. 
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the  midfl  of  the  people.  The  feaft  is  fpread 
around  ;  the  night  pafied  away  in  joy. 
Where  is  the  noble  Clefsammor  *  ?  faid  the 
fair-haired  Fingal.  Where  is  the  brother 
of  Morna,  in  the  hour  of  my  joy  ?  Sullen 
and  dark  he  pafles  his  days  in  the  vale  of 
echoing  Lora  :  but,  behold,  he  comes  from 
the  hill,  like  a  Reed  in  his  ftrength,  who 
finds  his  companions  in  the  breeze  j  and 
toffes  his  bright  mane  in  the  wind.  Bleft 
be  the  foul  of  Clefsammor,  why  fo  long 
from  Selraa  ? 

Returns  the  chief,  faid  Clefsammor,  in 
the  midft  of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  re- 
nown of  Comhal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth. 
Often  did  we  pals  over  Carun  to  the  land  of 
the  ftrangers  :  our  fwords  returned,  not  un- 
flained  with  blood  :  nor  did  the  kings  of 
the  world  rejoice.  Why  do  I  remember 
the  times  of  our  war  ?  My  hair  is  mixed 
with  grey.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the 
bow  :  1  lift  a  lighter  fpear.  O  that  my  joy 
would  return,  as  when  I  firft  beheld  the 
maid  j  the  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Gran- 
gers, Moina  f ,  with  the  dark-blue  eyes  I 

Tell,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of 
thy  youthful  days.     Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on 

*  Cleflamh  mor,  m'ghty  deed.!. 

f  Moina, /&/jf  in  temper  07id  per/on.  We  find  the 
Britilh  names  in  this  poem  derived  from  the  Galic, 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  language  of  thg 
yvhole  ifiand  was  one  and  the  fame. 

F3 
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the  fun,  fhades  the  foul  of  Clefsamrr.or- 
Mournful  are  thy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the 
banks  of  the  roaring  Lora.  Let  us  hear  the 
forrow  of  thy  youth  and  the  darknefs  of  thy 
days  ! 

'*  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied 
the  great  Clefsammor,  "  I  came  in  my 
bounding  fhip,  to  Balclutha's  *  walls  of 
towers.  The  winds  had  roared  behind  my 
fails,  and  Clutha'sf  ftreams  received  my 
dark-bofomed  fhip.  Three  days  I  remained 
in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  faw  his  daughter, 
that  beam  of  light.  The  joy  of  the  Ihell 
went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
fair.  Her  breafls  were  like  foam  on  the 
wave,  and  her  eyes  like  flars  of  light  :  her 
hair  was  dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  her  foul 
was  generous  and  mild.  My  love  for  Moi- 
na   was   great:  my   heart   poured  forth  in 

joy- 

*'  The  fon  of  a  flranger  came  ;  a  chief 
who  loved  the  white-bofomed  Moina.  His 
words  were  mighty  in  the  hall  ;  he  often 
half  unlheathed  his  fword.  Where,  faid  he, 
is  the  mighty  Comhal,  the  refilefs  wander- 

*  Balclutha,  /.  e.  the  toaim  of  Clyde,  probably  the 
Alcluth  of  Bade. 

t  Cliiiha,  or  Cluath,  the  Galic  name  of  the  rivtr 
Clyde;  the  fignification  of  the  \von\  is  bendhrg,  in 
allufion  to  the  winding  courfe  of  that  river.  Frc.v 
Clutha  is  derived  its  Latin  name,  Glotta. 


er  *  of  the  heath  ?  Comes  he,  with  his  hoft, 
to  Balclutha,  fince  Clefsammor  is  fo  bold  i* 
My  foul,  I  replied,  O  warrior  !  burns  in  a 
light  of  its  own.  I  ftand  without  fear  in 
the  midfl:  of  thoufands,  though  the  valiant 
are  diftant  far.  Stranger  !  thy  words  are 
mighty,  for  Clefsammor  is  alone.  But  my 
fword  trembles  by  ray  fide,  and  longs  to 
glitter  in  my  hand.  Speak  no  more  of 
Corahal,  fon  of  the  winding  Clutha  ! 

"  The  ftrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We 
fought  'y  he  fell  beneath  my  fword.  The 
banks  of  Clutha  heard  his  fall ;  a  thoufand 
fpears  glittered  around.  I  fought:  the 
ftrangers  prevailed  :  I  plunged  into  the 
ftream  of  Clutha.  My  white  fails  rofe  over 
the  wave?,  and  I  bounded  on  the  dark-blue 
fea.  Moina  came  to  the  ibore,  and  rolled 
the  red  eye  of  her  tears  :  her  loofe  hair  flew 
on  the  wind  j  and  I  heard  her  mournful, 
diflant  cries.  Often  did  I  turn  my  (hip  j 
but  the  winds  of  the  Eaft  prevailed.  Nor 
Clutha  ever  fince  have  I  feen,  nor  Moina 
of  the  dark-brown  hair.  She  fell  in  Bal- 
clutha, for  I  have  feen  her  ghoft.  I  knew 
her  as  fhe  came  through  the  dulky  night, 
along   the  murmur  of  Lora  :  fhe  was  like 

*  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  by  rejl- 
lefs  ivanderer,  is  Scuta,  which  is  the  true  origin  of 
the  Scot i  of  the  Romans  j  an  oppiobrious  name  ira- 
pofed  by  the  Britons,  on  the  Caledonians,  on  account 
of  the  continual  incurfians  into  their  country. 
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the  new  moon,  feen  through  the  gathered 
inift  :  when  the  iky  p©urs  down  its  flaky 
fnow,  and  the  world  is  filent  and  dark." 

Raife  *,  ye  bards,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal, 
the  praife  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her 
ghoft,  with  your  fongs,  to  our  hills  j  that 
flie  may  reft  with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the 
fun-beams  of  other  days,  the  delight  of  he- 
roes of  old.  I  have  feen  the  walls  of  Bal- 
clutha,  but  they  were  defolate.  The  fire 
had  refounded  in  the  halls :  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftreara 
of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by 
the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thiftle  fhook, 
there,  its  lonely  head  :  the  mofs  whiftled  to 
the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the 
windows,  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved 
round  its  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwelling 
of  Moina,  filence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fa- 
thers. Raife  the  fong  of  mourning,  O  bards ! 
over  the  land  of  Grangers.  They  have  but 
fallen  before  us:  for,  one  day,  we  muft  fall. 
Why  doll  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the 
winged  days  >   Thou  lookeft  from  thy  towers 

*  The  title  of  this  poem,  io  the  original,  is  Di/an 
na  nlaoi,i.  e.  The  Poem  (jf  the  Hymm  :  probably  on 
accuunt  of  its  many  digrellions  from  the  fubjeiH:,  all 
which  are  in  a  lytic  niealure,  as  this  fong  of  Fingal. 
Fin^val  is  celebrated  by  the  Irilh  hiftorians  for  his 
•wifdom  in  making  laws,  his  poetical  genius,  and  his 
Joreknovvledge  of  events.  OTiaherty  goes  fo  far  as 
to  fay,  that  Fingal's  laws  were  extant  ia  his  owu 
time. 
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to-day  ',  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blafl  of 
the  delert  comes ;  it  howls  in  thy  empty 
court,  and  whiftles  round  thy  half-worn 
fhicld.  And  let  the  blall  of  the  defert 
come  !  we  fliall  be  renowned  in  our  day  ! 
The  mark  of  my  arm  (hall  be  in  battle  j  my 
name  in  the  fong  of  bards.  Raife  the  fong; 
fend  round  the  Ihell  ;  let  joy  be  heard  in 
my  hall.  When  thou,  fun  of  heaven,  (halt 
fail  !  if  thou  (halt  fail,  thou  mighty  light  ! 
if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  feafon,  like  Fin- 
gal  J  our  fame  {hall  furvive  thy  beams  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day 
of  his  joy.  His  thoufand  bards  leaned  for- 
ward from  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  king.  It  was  like  the  mufic  of  harps  on 
the  gale  of  the  fpring.  Lovely  were  thy 
thoughts,  O  Fingal  !  why  had  not  Oflian 
the  ilrength  of  thy  foul  ?  But  thou  ftandeil 
alone,  my  father  !  who  can  equal  the  king 
of  Selraa  ? 

The  night  paffed  away  in  fong  5  morn- 
ing returned  in  joy.  The  mountains  fliowed 
their  grey  heads  :  the  blue  face  of  ocean 
fmiled.  The  white  wave  is  feen  tumbling 
round  the  diftant  rock  ;  a  mift  rofe,  flowly, 
from  the  lake.  It  came,  in  the  figure  of 
an  aged  man,  along  the  filent  plain.  Its 
large  limbs  did  not  move  in  fteps^  for  a 
ghoft  fupported  it  in  mid-air.  It  came  to- 
wards Selma's  hall,  and  diflblved  in  a 
fhower  of  blood. 
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The  king  alone  beheld  the  fight ;  he 
forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  He  came, 
in  filence,  to  his  hall  *,  and  took  his  father's 
ipear.  The  mail  rattled  on  his  bread.  The 
heroes  rofe  around.  They  looked,  in  fi- 
lence, on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of 
Fingal.  They  faw  battle  in  his  face  :  the 
death  of  armies  on  his  fpear.  A  thoufand 
(hields,  at  once,  are  placed  on  their  arms  j 
they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords.  The  hall  of 
Selraa  brightened  around.  The  clang  of 
arms  afcends.  The  grey  dogs  howl  in  their 
place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs. 
Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king  j  and 
half  aflumed  his  fpear. 

Sons  of  Morven,  begun  the  king,  this  Is 
no  time  to  fill  the  fliell.  The  battle  dark- 
ens near  usj  death  hovers  over  the  land. 
Some  ghoft,  the  friend  of  Fingal,  has  fore- 
warned us  of  the  foe.  The  fons  of  the 
ftranger  come  from  the  darkly-rolling  fea.  . 
For,  from  the  water,  came  the  fign  of  Mor- 
ven's  gloomy  danger.  Let  each  alTume  his 
heavy  fpear,  each  gird  on  his  father's  fword. 
Let  the  dark  helmet  rife  on  every  head  j 
the  mail  pour  its  lightning  from  every  fide. 
The  battle  gathers  like  a  ftorm  j  foon  fiiall 
ye  hear  the  roar  of  death. 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  hoft,  like 
a  cloud  before  a  ridge  of  green  fire  j  when 
it  pours  on  the  fky  of  night,  and  mariners 
forefee  a  ftorm.     On  Cona's  rifing  heath 
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they  flood  :  the  white-bofomed  maids  be- 
held them  above  like  a  grove  j  thcyforefaw 
the  death  of  the  youth,  and  looked  towards 
the  fea  with  fear.  The  white  wave  de- 
ceived them  for  diftant  fails  j  the  tear  is  on 
their  cheek  !  The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and 
we  beheld  a  diftant  fleet.  Like  the  mift  of 
ocean  they  came  :  and  poured  their  youth 
upon  the  coaft.  The  chief  was  among  them, 
like  the  ftag  in  the  midft  of  the  herd.  His 
fliield  is  ftudded  with  gold  j  ftately  flrode 
the  king  of  fpears.  He  moved  towards  Sel- 
ma  ;  his  thoufands  moved  behind. 

Go,  with  a  fong  of  peace,  faid  Fingal  y 
go,  Ullin,  to  the  king  of  fwords.  Teil  him 
that  we  are  mighty  in  war  5  that  the  ghofts 
of  our  foes  are  many.  But  renowned  are 
they  who  have  fealled  in  my  halls  I  they 
fhow  the  arms  *  of  my  fathers  in  a  foreign 
lanJ  :  the  fons  of  the  ftrangers  wonder,  and 
blels  the  friends  of  Morven's  race  j  for  our 
names  have  been  heard  afar  :  the  kings  of 
the  world  (hook  in  the  midll  of  their  hoft. 

Ullin  went  with  his  fong.  Fingal  refted 
on  his  fpear  :  he  law  the  mighty  foe  in  his 
armour  :  he  bleft  the  llranger's  fon.  "  How 
flately  art  thou,   fon  of  the  fea  I  faid  the 

*  It  was  a  ciiftoro  among  the  ancient  Scots,  to 
exchange  arms  with  their  guefts,  and  thofe  arras 
were  preferved  long  in  the  ditFerent  families,  as  rao- 
Diiments  of  th^  fritndlhip  which  Uibliftcd  between 
their  ar.cell?!:. 
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king  of  woody  Morvcn.  Thy  fvvord  is  a 
beam  of  fire  by  thy  fide  :  thy  fpear  is  a 
pine  that  defies  the  ftorm.  The  varied 
face  of  the  moon  is  not  broader  than  thy 
fhield.  Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  !  foft 
the  ringlets  of  thy  hair  !  But  this  tree  may 
fall  •,  and  his  memory  be  forgot  !  The 
daughter  of  the  ftranger  will  be  fad,  looking 
to  the  rolling  fea  :  the  children  will  fay, 
"  We  fee  a  (liip  ',  perhaps  it  is  the  king  of 
Balclutha."  The  tear  flarts  from  their  mo- 
ther's eye.  Her  thoughts  are  of  him  who 
Heeps  in   Mcrven  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when 
Ullin  came  to  the  mighty  Carthon  j  he 
threw  down  the  fpear  before  him  j  he  raifed 
the  fong  of  peace.  "  Come  to  the  feaft  of 
Fingal,  Carthon,  from  the  rolling  fea  !  par. 
take  of  the  feaft  of  the  king,  or  lift  the 
fpear  of  war  !  The  ghofts  of  our  foes  are 
many;  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of 
Morven  I  Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon  j 
many  a  green  hill  rifes  there,  with  mofly 
flones  and  rullling  grafs  :  thefe  are  the 
tombs  of  Fingal's  foes,  the  fons  of  the  roll- 
ing fea  !" 

''  Doll  thou  fpeak  to  the  weak  in  arms  I'* 
faid  Carthon,  "  bard  of  the  woody  Mor- 
ven  ?  Is  my  face  pale  for  fear,  fon  of  the 
peaceful  fong  ?  Why,  then,  doft  thou  think 
to  darken  my  foul  with  the  talcs  of  thofe 
who  fell  ?  My  arm  has  fought  in  battle  } 
4 
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my  renown  Is  known  afar.  Go  to  the 
feeble  in  arms,  bid  them  yield  to  Fingal. 
Have  not  I  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And 
fhall  I  feaft  with  Comhal's  fon  ?  Comhal  ! 
who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midft  of  my  fa- 
ther's hall !  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the 
caufe  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  co- 
lumns of  fmoke  pleafed  mine  eye,  when 
they  rofe  above  my  walls  !  I  often  looked 
back,  with  gladnefs,  when  my  friends  (led 
along  the  hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my 
youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my 
fallen  wills  :  my  figh  arofe  with  the  morn- 
ing, and  my  tears  defcended  v/Ith  night. 
Shall  1  not  Hght,  I  faid  to  ray  foul,  againft 
the  children  of  my  foes  ?  And  1  will  fight, 
O  bard  I    I  feel  the  (Irength  of  my  foul." 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and 
drew,  at  once,  their  fhining  fwords.  Ha 
Hand?  in  the  midll  like  a  pillar  of  fire  ;  the 
tear  half-ftarting  from  his  eye  ;  for  he 
thought  of  the  fallen  Balclutha  ;  the  crowd- 
ed pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  Sidelong  he 
looked  up  to  the  hill,  where  our  heroes 
flione  in  arms  ;  the  fpear  trembled  in  his 
hand  :  bending  forward,  he  fcemed  to 
threaten  the  king. 

Shall  J,  faid  Fir.gal  to  his  foul,  meet  at 
once  the  youth  ?  Shall  I  ftop  him,  in  the 
midil  of  his  courfe,  before  his  fame  (hall  a- 
life  ?  But  the  bard,  hereafter,  may  fay,- 
when  he  fees  the  tomb  of  Carthonj  Fingal 

Vo/.I,  G 
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took  his  thoufands  to  battle,  before  tbe  no- 
ble Carthon  fell.  No:  bard  of  the  times 
to  come  !  thou  (halt  not  leffen  Finsral's 
fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the  youth, 
and  Fingal  behold  the  war.  If  he  over- 
comes, I  rufli,  in  my  flrength,  like  the 
roaring  ftream  of  Cona.  Who,  of  my  chiefs, 
will  meet  the  fon  of  the  rolling  fea  ?  Many 
are  his  warriors  on  the  coaft:  and  ftrong  is 
his  aihen  fpear  ! 

Cathul  *  rofe,  in  his  ftrength,  the  fon  of 
the  mighty  Lormar  :  three  hundred  youths 
attend  the  chief,  the  race  f  of  his  native 
Hreams.  Feeble  was  his  arm  againft  Car- 
thon, he  fell  ',  and  his  heroes  fled.  C»n- 
nal  j  refumed  the  battle,  but  he  broke  his 
heavy  fpear  :  he  lay  bound  on  the  field  : 
Carthon  purfued  his  people. 

Clcfsammor!  faid  the  king  ||  of  Morven, 
•where  is  the  fpear  of  thy  ftrength  ?  Wilt 
thou  behold  Connal  bound  j  thy  friend,  at 
the  ftream  of  Lora  ?    Rife,  in  the  light  of 

*  Cath-'huil,  the  eye  of  hattle. 

f  It  appear>,  from  this  parage,  that  clanfhip  was 
cftablifhed,  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  though  not  on  the 
fame  footinjj  with  the  prefent  tribes  in  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

X  This  Conral  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient 
poetry,  for  his  wifdom  and  valour  :  tliere  is  a  iVnall 
tribe  ftill  fublifting,  in  the  North,  who  pretend  they 
are  defcended  from  him. 

[|  Fingal  did  not  then  know  that  Carthon  was  the 
fon  of  Clef5.imn:ioi% 
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thy  fteel,  companion  of  valiant  Comhal ! 
Let  the  youth  of  Balclutha  feel  the  ftrength 
of  Morven's  race.  He  rofe  in  the  ftrr  ngth 
of  his  (leei,  (haking  his  grlzly  locks.  He 
fitted  the  fhield  to  his  fide  j  he  ruftied,  ia 
the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  flood  on  a  rock  j  he  faw  the  he- 
ro rufhing  on.  He  loved  the  dreadful  joy 
of  his  face  ;  his  Hrength,  in  the  locks  of 
age  I  "  Shall  1  lift  that  fpear,  he  faid,  that 
never  ftrikes  but  once  a  foe  ?  Or  fhall  I, 
with  the  words  of  peace,  preferve  the  war- 
rior's life  ?  Stately  are  his  fteps  of  age  ! 
lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years  !  Perhaps 
it  is  the  hufband  of  Moina  ;  the  father  of 
car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard, 
that  he  dwelt  at  the  echoing  ftreara  of 
Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clefsammor 
came,  and  lifted  high  his  fpear.  The  youth 
received  it  on  his  (liield,  and  fpoke  the 
words  of  peace.  *'  Warrior  of  the  aged 
locks  !  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift  the  fpear  ? 
Haft  thou  no  fon  to  raife  the  (hield  before 
his  father>to  meet  the  arm  of  youth  ?  Is  the 
fpoufe  of  thy  love  no  more  ?  or  weeps  (he 
over  the  tombs  of  thy  fons  ?  Art  thou  of 
the  kings  ©f  men  ?  What  will  be  the  fame 
of  my  fvvord  Ihould'it  thou  fall  ? 

It  will  be  great,  thou  fon  of  pride  !  be- 
gun the  tall  Clefsammor.  I  have  been  re- 
nowned in  battle  j  but  I  never  told  my 
G  2 
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name  ♦  to  a  foe.  Yield  to  me,  fon  of  the 
wave,  then  (halt  thou  know,  that  the  mark 
of  my  fvvord  is  in  many  a  field.  *'  I  never 
yielded,  king  of  fpears !  replied  the  noble 
pride  of  Carthon  :  I  have  alfo  fought  in 
war ;  I  behold  my  future  fame.  i)efpife 
me  not,  thcu  chief  of  men  I  my  arm,  m/ 
fpear  is  ftiong.  Retire  amonji^  thy  friends, 
let  younger  heroes  fight."  \Vhy  doft  thou 
wound  my  foul  ?  replied  Clefsiimmor  with 
a  tear  ?  Age  does  not  tremble  on  my  hand; 
1  flill  can  lift  the  fword.  Shall  I  fly  in 
Fingal's  fight  ;  in  the  fight  of  him  I  love  ? 
Son  of  the  fea !  I  never  fled :  exalt  thy 
pointed  fpear. 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  winds, 
that  drive  to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  bade 
his  fpear  to  err  ;  he  Hill  thought  that  the 
foe  was  the  fpoufe  of  Moina.  He  broke 
Clefsammor's  beamy  fpear  in  twain  :  he 
feized  his  fhining  fword.  But  as  Carthon 
was  binding  the  chief;  the  chief  drew  the 
dagger  of  his  fathers.  He  faw  the  foe's  un- 
covered fide  J  and  opened,  there,  a  wound. 

*  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned, 
in  thofe  days  of  heroifm,  a  manifeft  evHfion  of  fight- 
ing him  :  for  if  it  was  onre  known,  thar  friendfhip 
fubfifted  of  old  between  the  ancellors  of  the  coir/b«- 
tants,  the  battle  immediately  ceafed  ;  and  rhe  an- 
cient amity  of  their  forefathers  was  renewed.  A 
man  ivho  tells  his  mime  to  bis  enemyt  was  of  old  an 
ignooiinious  term  for  a  cowaid. 
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FIngal  faw  Clefsammor  low  :  he  moved 
in  the  foand  of  his  fteel.  The  hofl  flood 
filent,  in  his  prefence  :  they  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  king.  He  came,  like  the  fullen 
noife  of  a  ftorm,  before  the  winds  arife  : 
the  hunter  hears  it  in  the  vale,  and  retires 
to  the  cave  of  the  rock.  Carthon  ftood  in 
his  place  :  the  blood  is  rufhing  down  his 
fide  :  he  faw  the  coming  down  of  the  king  ; 
his  hopes  of  fame  arofe  *  ;  but  pale  was  his 
cheek  :  his  hair  flew  loofe,  his  helmet  iliook 
on  high  :  the  force  of  Carthon  failed  j  but 
his  foul  was  ftrong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  hero's  blood  ',  he  flopt 
the  uplifted  fpear.  "  Yield  king  of  fv.ords! 
faid  Comhal's  fon  ;  I  behold  thy  blood. 
Thou  haft  been  mighty  in  battle  ^  and  thy 
fame  (hall  never  fade."  Art  thou  the  king 
fo  far  renowned  ?  replied  the  car-borne  Car- 
then.  Art  thou  that  light  of  death,  that 
frightens  the  kings  of  the  world  ?  But  why 
Ihould  Carthon  afk  ?  for  he  is  like  the 
ftream  of  his  hills  j  ilrong  as  a  river,  in  his 
courfe  :  fwift  as  the  eagle  of  heaven.  O 
that  I  had  fought  with  the  king  ;  that  my 
fame  might  be  great  in  long  I  that  the 
hur.ter,  beholding  my  tomb,  might  fay,  he 

*  This  expreflion  admits  of  a  double  meaning, 
either  that  Caithon  hoped  to  acquire  glory  by  kilT- 
iog  Fingai ;  or  to  be  rendered  famous  by  faUing  by 
his  hand.  Tlie  lail:  is  the  moll  probable,  as  Carthoa 
is  already  wounded; 
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fought  with  the  mighty  Fingal.  But  Gar- 
thon  dies  unknown  j  he  has  poured  out  his 
force  on  the  weak," 

But  thou  Qialt  not  die  unknown,  repiied 
the  king  of  woody  Morven  :  my  bards  are 
many,  O  Carthon  I  Their  fongs  defcend  to 
future  times.  The  children  of  years  to 
come  fhall  hear  the  fame  of  Carthon  ;  when 
they  fit  round  the  burning  cak  *,  and  the 
pight  is  fpent  in  fongs  of  old.  The  hunter, 
fitting-  in  the  heath,  ihall  hear  thj  rulViing 
blaftj  and,  raifmg  his  eyes,  behold  the  rock 
where  Carthon  fell.  He  Ihall  turn  to  his 
fon,  and  fliow  the  place  where  the  mighty 
fought  J  *•  There  the  king  of  Balclutha 
fought,  like  the  itrength  of  a  thoufand 
ilreams." 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon's  face  :  he  lifted  his 
iieavy  eyes.  He  gave  his  fword  to  Fingal, 
to  lie  within  his  hail,  that  the  memory  of 
.Balclutha's  king  might  remain  in  Morven. 
The  battle  ceafed  along  the  neld,  the  bard 
had  fung  the  fong  of  peace.  The  chiefs 
gathered  round  the  falling  Carthon  j  they 
heard  his  words  v/itli  fighs.  Silent  they 
leaned  on  their   fpears,   while   Balclutha"'3 


*  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  very  lately,  they 
burnt  a  large  truiik  of  an  oak  at  their  feftivals;  it 
was  called  the  trunk  ofthefenf.  Time  ha<l  fo  miu  b 
corifecrated  the  cuftom,  that  the  vulgar  thought  ." 
a  kind  of  facrilcge  to  difufe  ito 
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hero  fpoke.  His  hair  fighed  in  tlie  wind, 
and  his  voice  was  fad  and  low. 

"  King  of  Mocven,  Carthon  faid,  I  fall 
in  the  midft  of  my  courfe.  A  foreign  tomb 
receives,  in  youth,  the  laft  of  Reuthamir's 
race.  Darknefs  dwells  in  Balclutha  :  the 
Ihadows  of  grief  in  Crathmo.  But  raife 
ray  remembrance  on  the  banks  of  Lora  : 
where  my  fathers  dwelt.  Perhaps  the  huf- 
band  of  Moina  will  mourn  over  his  fallen 
Carthon."  His  words  reached  the  heart 
'  of  Cleisaramor  ;  he  fell,  in  fiience,  on  his 
fon.  The  hofl:  flood  darkened  around  :  no 
voice  is  on  the  plain.  Night  came,  the 
moon,  from  the  eaft,  looked  on  the  mourn- 
ful field  :  but  ilill  they  flood,  like  a  filent 
grove  that  lifts  its  head  on  Gormal,  when 
the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark  autumn 
is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  above  Carthon  j 
on  the  fourth  his  father  died.  In  the  nar- 
row plain  of  the  rock  they  lie  j  a  dim  ghoft 
defends  their  tomb.  There  lovely  Moina 
is  often  feen ;  when  the  fun-beam  darts  on 
the  rock,  and  all  around  is  dark.  There 
ihe  is  feen,  Maivina  !  but  not  like  the 
daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from 
the  Granger's  land  ;  and  ihe  is  flill  alone  ! 

Firigal  was  fad  for  Carthon  j  he  com- 
manded his  bards  to  mark  the  day,  when 
(hadowy  autumn  returned  :  And  often  did 
^hey   mark  the  day,  and  ^ing   the   hero'^ 
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praife.  "  Who  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean' 
roar,  like  autumn's  fhadowy  cloud  ?  Death 
is  trembling  in  his  hartl  !  his  eyes  are 
fl^imes  of  fire  !  Who  roars  along  dark  Lo- 
ra's  heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon,  king  of 
fwords  !  The  people  fall  I  fee  !  how  he 
flrides,  like  the  fuUen  ghoft  of  Morven  ! 
But  there  he  lies  a  goodly  oak,  which  fud- 
den  blafls  overturned !  When  rtialt  thou 
life,  Balclutha's  joy  ?  When,  Carthon,  fhalt 
thou  arlfe  ?  Who  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's 
roar,  like  autumn's  fliadowy  cloud  ?"  Such 
were  the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of 
their  mourning  :  Oflian  often  joined  their 
voice  ;  and  added  to  their  fong.  My  foul 
has  been  mournful  for  Carthon  j  he  fell  in 
the  days  of  his  youth  :  and  thou,  O  Clef- 
sammor !  where  is  thy  dwelling  in  the 
wind  ?  Has  the  youth  forgot  his  wound  ? 
Flies  he,  on  clouds,  with  thee  ?  I  feel  the 
fun,  O  Malvina  !  leave  me  to  my  reil, 
Perh.aps  they  may  come  to  my  dreams  ;  I 
think  1  hear  a  feeble  voice  !  The  beam  of 
heaven  delights  to  fhine  on  the  grave  o 
Carthon  :   I  feel  it  warm  around  ! 

O  thou  that  roUeft  above,  round  as  the 
(hield  of  my  fathers !  Whence  are  thy 
beams,  O  fun  !  thy  everlafling  light  ?  Thou 
coraeft  forth,  in  thy  awful  beauty  •,  the 
ilars  hide  themfelves  in  the  (kyj  the  moon, 
cold  and  pale,  finks  in  the  weifern  wave. 
But  thou  thyfelf  movent  alone  ;  who  can  be 
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a  companion  of  thy  courfe !  The  oaks  of 
the  mountains  fill  :  the  mountains  them- 
i'elves  decay  with  years  ;  the  ocean  fhrinks 
and  grows  again  :  the  moon  herfelf  is  loll 
in  heaven  ',  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  fame  ; 
rejoicing  in  the  brightnefs  of  thy  courfe. 
When  the  world  is  dark  with  tcmpeflsj 
when  thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies  j 
thou  h  okcft  in  thy  beauty,  from  the  clouds, 
and  laughefl:  at  the  ftorm.  But  to  Ollian, 
thou  lookeft  in  vain  j  for  he  beholds  thy 
beams  no  more  ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair 
flows  on  the  eafliern  clouds,  or  thou  trem- 
blelt  at  the  gates  of  the  weft.  But  thou 
art  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  feafon,  thy 
years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  flialt  fleep 
in  thy  clouds,  carelefs  of  the  voice  of  the 
morning.  Exult  then,  O  fun  !  in  the 
ftrtngth  of  thy  youth  !  Age  is  dark  and 
unlovely  j  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light 
of  the  moon,  when  it  f|iines  through  broken 
clouds,  and  the  mift  is  on  the  hills  j  the 
blaft  of  north  is  on  the  plain,  the  traveller 
ihrinks  in  the  midft  of  his  journey. 


OINA.MORUL: 

A    POEM. 


Argument. 

After  an  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar, 
Offian  proceeds  to  relate  his  own  expedition  to 
Fuarfed,  an  ifland  of  Scandina%'ia.  Mal-orchol, 
king  of  Fuaifed,  being  hard  prefl'ed  in  war,  by 
Ton-thOrmod,  chief  of  Sar-dronlo  (who  had  de- 
manded, in  vain,  the  daughter  of  Mal-orchol  ia 
marriage),  Fingal  fent  Ofiian  to  his  aid.  Offian, 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  came  to  battle  with 
Ton-thormod,  and  took  him  prifoner.  Mal-orchol 
offers  his  daughter  Oina-morul  to  Offian  ;  but  he, 
difcovering  her  paffion  for  Ton-thormod,  gene- 
roufly  furrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and  brings  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings. 


As  flies  the  unconflant  fun,  over  Larmon's 
grafly  hill ;  fo  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along 
my  foul,  by  night  !  Vv'^hen  bards  are  re- 
inoved  to  their  place  •,  when  harps  are  honor 
in  Selma's  hall  j  then  comes  a  voice  to  Of- 
fian, and  awakes  his  foul  !  It  is  the  voice 
of  years  that  are  gone  !  they  roll  before 
me,  with  all  their  deeds!  I  feize  the  tales, 
as  they  pafs,  and  pour  them  forth  in  fong. 
Nor  a  troubled  llreara  is  the  fong  of  the 
king,  it  is  like  the  riling  of  muiic  from  Lu»» 
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tha  of  the  brings.  Lutha  of  many  ftringe^ 
not  filent  are  thy  llreamy  rocks,  when  the 
white  hands  of  Malvina  move  upon  the 
harp  I  iight  of  the  ihadowy  thoughts,  that 
fly  acrofs  my  foul,  daughter  of  Tofcar  of 
helmets,  wilt  thou  not  hear  the  fong  !  We 
call  backj  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that 
have  rolled  away  ! 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  king,  while 
yet  my  locks  were  young,  that  I  marked 
Con-cathlin  *,  on  high,  from  ocean's  night- 
ly wave.  My  courTe  was  towards  the  ifle 
of  Fuiirfed,  woody  dweller  of  feas  !  Fin- 
gal  had  fent  me  to  the  aid  of  Mal-orchol, 
king  of  Faarfc  '  wild  :  for  war  was  around 
him,  and  our  fathers  had  met,  at  the  feaft. 


*  Con-cathlin,  mild  beam  of  the  nvai'e>  What  ftar 
was  fo  called  of  old,  is  not  ealily  afcertained.  Some 
now  dillinguifti  the  pole-ftarby  that  name.  A  long, 
T.'hich  is  (till  In  repute  among  the  fea-faring  part  of 
the  Highlanders,  alludes  to  this  paffage  of  Oflian> 
The  author  commends  the  knowledge  of  OiTian  ir. 
fea  affairs,  a  merit,  which,  perhaps,  few  of  us  mo- 
derns will  allow  him,  or  any  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians 
often  made  their  way  through  the  dangerous  and 
tempeftuous  feas  of  Scandinavia ;  which  is  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  more  poUfiied  nations,  fubfifting  in 
thofe  times,  dared  to  venture.  In  eftimating  the 
degree  of  knowledge  of  arts  among  the  ancients,  we 
ought  not  to  bring  it  into  comparifon  with  the  im- 
provements of  modern  times.  Our  advantages  over 
them  proceed  more  frora  accident,  than  any  jperit 
of  ours. 
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In  Col-coiled,  I  bound  ray  fails  ;  I  fcnt 
my  fvvord  to  Mal-orchol  of  fliells.  He  . 
knew  the  fignal  of  Albion,  and  his  joy  a- 
rofe.  He  came  from  his  own  high  hall,  and 
leized  ray  hand  in  grief.  ''  Why  comes 
the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  r  Ton- 
thormod  of  many  fpears  is  the  chief  of 
wavy  Sar-dronlo.  He  faw,  and  loved  my 
daughter,  white-bofomed  Oina-morul.  He 
fought  ')  I  denied  the  maid  j  for  our  fathers 
had  been  foes.  'He  came,  with  battle,  to 
Fuarfed  j  my  people  are  rolled  away. 
Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling 
king  ?"     - 

I  come  not,  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on 
the  ftrife.  Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol, 
and  his  hall  for  Grangers,  From  his  waves, 
the  warrior  defcended,  on  thy  woody  ill^. 
Thou  wert  no  cloud  before  him.  Thy 
feaft  was  fpread  with  fongs.  For  this  my 
fword  (hall  rife  j  and  thy  foes  perhaps  may 
fail.  Our  friends  are  not  forgot  in  their 
danger,  though  diftant  is  cmr  land. 

"  Defcendant  of  the  daring  Trenmor, 
thy  words  are  like  the  voice  of  Cruth-loda,  * 
when  he  fpcaks  from  his  parting  cloud, 
flrong  dweller  of  the  fky  !  Many  have  re- 
joiced at  my  feaft  j  but  they  all  have  forgot 
Mal-orchol.  I  have  looked  towards  all  the 
winds  ;  but  no  white  fails  were  leen.  But 
ileel  *  refounds   in   my  hall  j  and   not  the 

♦  There  is  %  fevcre  fatire  couched  in  this  cxpref- 
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joyful  (hells.  Come  to  my  dwelling;,  race 
of  heroes  I  dark-fkirted  night  is  near.  Hear 
the  voice  of  fongs,  from  the  maid  of  Fuar- 
fed  wild." 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofe  the  white 
hands  of  Oina-morul.  She  waked  her  own 
fad  tale,  from  every  trembling  ftring.  I 
ftood  in  filence  j  for  bright  in  her  locks 
was  the  daughter  of  many  ifles  !  Her  eyes 
were  two  ftars,  looking  forward  through  a 
rufliing  (liower.  The  mariner  marks  them 
on  high,  and  blelTes  the  lovely  beams. 
With  morning  we  rufhed  to  battle,  to  Tor- 
muPs  refounding  iiream  :  the  foe  moved  t» 

Con,  againft  the  guefts  of  Mal-orchol.  Had  his  feaft 
bet-n  ttiil  fpread,  had  joy  continued  in  his  hall,  his 
former  parafites  would  not  have  failed  to  refcrt  t9 
him  But  as  the  time  of  feftivity  was  paft,  their  at- 
tendance alfo  ceafed.  The  fentiments  of  a  certaia 
old  bard  are  agreeable  to  this  obfervation.  He,  po- 
etic-Uv,  compares  a  great  man  to  a  fire  kindled  in  a 
dei  r.  nbce.  "  Thofe  that  pay  court  to  him,"  fays 
he,  *■  £:-;  rolling  large  around  him,  like  the  fmoke 
abnut  i-  ■:  fire.  This  imoke  gives  the  fire  a  great 
appearai  -  at  a  diftance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty  va- 
pour ititi.  and  varying  its  form  at  every  breeze. 
\\  hen  the  :-unk,  which  fed  the  fire,  is  confumed, 
th?  fmoke  departs  on  all  the  winds.  So  the  flatter- 
ers forfake  tlicir  chief,  when  his  power  declines.'* 
I  have  chofen  to  give  a  paraphrafe,  rather  thsn  a 
tranflation,  of  ri.is  palVage,  as  the  original  isverboie 
and  f:othy,  n. twitliftanding  the  fentimental  merit 
•f  -.ne  author.  He  was  one  of  the  iefs  ancient  bards, 
and  their  compoiltions  are  not  nervous  enough  to 
>ear  a  literal  trar.P.ation. 

r^/,  /.  H 
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the  found  of  Ton-thormod's  bofly  fliield. 
From  wing  to  wing  the  flrlfe  was  mixed, 
i  met  Ton-thormod  in  fight.  Wide  flew 
his  broken  fteel.  I  feized  the  king  in  war* 
I  gave  his  hand,  bound  faft  with  thongs, 
to  Mal-orchol,  the  giver  of  {hells.  Joy 
rofe  at  the  feaft  of  Faiirfed,  for  the  foe  had 
failed.  Ton-thormod  turned  his  face  awaj, 
from  Oina-morul  of  iiles  ! 

Son  of  Fingal,  begun  Mal-orchol,  not 
forgot  flialt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  Hght 
fhall  dwell  in  thy  Ihip,  Oina-morul  of  flow- 
rolling  eyes.  She  fliall  kindle  gladnefs,  a- 
long  thy  miglity  foul.  Nor  unheeded  (hall 
the  maid  move  in  Selma,  through  the  dwel- 
ling of  kings  I 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes 
were  hali-clofed  in  fleep.  Soft  mufic  came 
to  mine  ear  :  it  was  like  the  riling  breeze, 
that  whirls,  at  firii,  the  thiftk's  beard  ;  then 
flies,  dark-ihadowy,  over  the  grafs.  It  v^as 
the  maid  of  Fullrfed  wild  !  ihe  raifed  the 
nightly  fong  ;  Ihe  knew  that  my  foul  was 
a  ftream,  that  flowed  at  pleafant  founds. 
"  Who  looks,"  ihe  faid,  "  from  hi^  rock, 
on  ocean's  clofing  mill  ?  his  long  locks,  like 
the  raven's  wing,  are  wandering  on  the 
blafl.  Stately  are  his  fteps  in  grief  i  The 
tears  are  in  his  eyes  I  Hi«  maniy  brenft  is 
heaving  over  his  burlling  foul  !  Retire,  I 
am  diftant  far  •,  a  wanderer  in  lands  un- 
known.    Though  the  race  of  kings   are  aj 
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round  me,  yet  my  foul  is  dark.  Why  have 
our  fathers  been  foes,  Ton-thormod,  love  of 
maids  I" 

''  Soft  voice  of  the  ftrearay  ifle,"  I  faid, 
"  why  doll  thou  mourn  by  night  ?  The 
race  of  daring  Trenmor  are  not  the  dark 
in  foul.  Thou  (halt  not  wander,  by  ilrearcs 
nnknown,  blue-eyed  Oina-  morul !  Within 
this  bofom  is  a  voice  •,  it  comes  not  to  other 
cars  :  it  bids  Oflian  hear  the  haplefs,  in 
their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  foft  finger  hj 
iiight  !  Ton-thormod  fhall  not  mourn  on 
ills  rock  1" 

With  morning  I  loofed  the  king.  I  gave 
the  long-haired  maid.  Mal-orchol  heard 
my  words,  in  the  midft  of  his  echoing  halls. 
*'  King  of  Fuiirfed  wild,  why  (hould  Ton- 
thormod  mourn  ?  He  is  of  the  race  of  he- 
rocs,  and  a  flame  in  war.  Your  fathers 
fcave  been  foes,  but  now  their  dim  ghofls 
rejoice  in  death.  They  flretch  their  hands 
cf  mift  to  the  fame  (hell  in  Loda.  Forget 
their  rage,  ye  warriors  I  it  was  the  cloud  of 
other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Oflian,  while  yet 
his  locks  were  young  :  though  lovelinefs, 
with  a  robe  of  beams,  clothed  the  daughter 
of  many  ifles.  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lu- 
tha,  the  years  that  have  rolled  away  ! 
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Argument. 
Fingal  difpatches  OiHan  and  Tofcar,  the  fon  of  Con- 
loch,  and  father  of  Malvina,  to  raife  a  ftone,  on 
the  banks  of  the  ftream  of  Crona,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  vidlory,  which  he  had  obtained  in 
that  place.  When  they  were  employed  in  that 
work,  Car-ul,  a  neighbouring  chief,  invited  them 
to  a  feaft.  They  went :  and  Tofcar  fell  defpe- 
rately  in  love  with  Coina-dona,  the  daughter  of 
Car-ul.  Colna-dona  became  no  lefs  enamoured  of 
Tofcar.  An  incident,  at  a  hunting  party,  brings 
their  loves  to  a  happy  ilTue. 


CoL-AMoN  *  of  troubled  ftreams,  dark  wan- 
derer of  diltant  vales,  I  behold  thy  courfe 
between  trees,  near  Car-uPs  echoing  halls  ! 
There  dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the  daugh- 

*  Colna-dona  fignifies  the  love  of  heroes.  Col. 
amon,  riarroiv  river.  Car-ui,  dark  eyed.  Col-amon, 
the  refulence  of  Car-ul,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Agricola's  wall,  towards  the  fouth.  Car-ul  feems  to 
have  been  of  the  race  of  thofe  Britons,  who  are  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Maiatas,  by  the  writers 
<»f  Rome.  Maiatx  is  derived  from  two  Galic  words, 
Moi,  a  plain^  and  .\itich,  inbatitants;  Co  that  the 
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ter  of  the  king.  Her  eyes  were  rolling 
liars  ;  her  arms  were  white  as  the  foam  of 
ilreams.  Her  brcall  rofe  flovvly  to  fight, 
like  ocean's  heaving  wave.  Her  foul  was 
a  ftream  of  light.  Who,  among  the  maids, 
■was  like  the  love  of  heroes  ? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved 
to  Crona  *  of  the  ilrearas,  Tofcar  of  grafly 
Lutha,  and  Oflian,  young  in  fields.  Three 
bards  attended  with  fongs.  I'hree  bofly 
ihields  were  borne  before  us  :  for  we  were 
to  rear  the  ftone,  in  memory  of  the  paft. 
By  Crona's  raoiTy  courfe,  Fingal  had  icat- 
tered  his  foes  :  he  had  rolled  away  the 
grangers,  lil^e  a  troubled  fea.    We  came  to 

■fignificatjon  of  Maiatas  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain 
country ;  a  name  given  to  the  Britons,  who  were 
fettled  in  the  Lowlands,  in  contradiftin<flion  to  the 
Caledonians  (i.  e.  Cael-Don  the  Gauls  of  the  hilli), 
u-ho  were  poirefTed  of  the  more  mountainoris  divifion 
of  North  Jjritain. 

*  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  naine  of  a  fmall 
ftream,  which  diicharged  itfeif  in  the  river  Carron. 
It  is  often  mentioned  by  Ofllan,  and  tlie  fcenes  of 
many  of  his  poenis  are  on  its  banks.  The  enemies 
whom  Fingai  defeated  here,  are  not  mentioned. 
They  were,  probably,  the  provincial  Britons.  That 
trad  of  country  between  the  Fiiths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  has  beer,  through  all  antiquity,  famous  for 
battles  and  rencounters  between  the  different  na- 
tions, who  were  polfeffed  of  North  and  South  Bri- 
tain. Stirling,  a  town  fituated  there,  derives  its 
■name  from  that  very  circumftance.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Galic  name,  Strila,  i.  e.  the  biU,  or 
rock,  of  contention. 

H3 
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the  place  of  renown :  from  the  mountains  ^ 
defcended  night.  I  tore  an  oak  from  its 
hill,  and  railed  a  flame  on  high.  I  bade 
my  fathers  to  look  down,  from  the  clouds 
©f  their  hall  j  for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race, 
they  brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  ftone  from  the  ftream,  amidft 
the  fong  of  bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's 
foes  hung  curdled  in  its  ooze.  Beneath,  I 
placed,  at  intervals,  three  boffes  from  the 
fliields  of  foes,  as  rofe  or  fell  the  found  of 
Ullin's  nightly  fong.  Tofcar  laid  a  dagger 
in  earth,  a  mail  of  founding  fleel.  We 
"raifed  the  mould  around  the  Hone,  and  bade 
it  fpeak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  ftreams,  that  now  art 
reared  on  high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  ftone  ! 
after  Selma's  race  have  failed  !  Prone,  from 
the  ftormy  night,  the  traveller  fiiail  lay  him, 
by  thy  fide  :  thy  whiftling  mofs  {hall  found 
in  his  dreams ;  the  years  that  were  paft 
fliall  return.  Battles  rife  before  him,  blue- 
fliielded  kings  defcend  to  war  :  the  darken- 
ed moon  looks  from  heaven,  on  the  troubled 
field.  He  iliall  burll,  with  morning,  from 
dreams,  and  fee  the  tombs  of  warriors  round. 
He  fliall  sfk  about  the  flone,  and  the  aged 
fhall  reply,  "  This  grey  flone  was  raifed 
by  Oflran,  a  chief  of  other  years  I" 

From    *    Col-amon   came   a   bard,  from 

*  The  raanners  of  the  Britons  ant!  Caledoniant 
were  fo  fitniJar  in  the  da^-s  of  Ollian,  that  tliere  caa 
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Car-ul,  the  friend  of  ftrangers.  He  bade 
us  to  the  feaft  of  kings,  to  the  dwelling  of 
bright  Colna-dcna.  We  went  to  the  hall 
of  harps.  There  Car-ul  brightened  be- 
tween his  aged  locks,  when  he  beheld  the 
fons  of  his  friends,  like  two  young  branches 
before  hira. 

*'  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  faid,  "  ye 
bring  back  the  days  of  old,  when  firit  I  de- 
fcended  from  waves,  on  Selma's  flreamy 
vale  !  I  purfued  Duthmocarglos,  dweller 
of  ocean's,  wind.  Our  fathers  had  been 
foes,  we  met  by  Clutha's  winding  waters. 
He  fled,  along  the  fea,  and  my  fails  were 
fpread  behind  him.  Night  deceived  me,  on 
the  deep.    I  came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings, 

be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  originally  the  fame  peo- 
pie,  and  delcended  from  thole  Gauls  who  firft  pof- 
felfed  themfelves  of  South  Britain,  and  gradually  mi- 
grated to  the  North.  This  hypothelis  is  more  ra- 
tional than  the  idle  fables  of  ill-formed  fenachies^ 
who  bring  the  Caledonians  from  diftant  countries. 
The  bare  opinion  of  Tacitus  (which,  by-tbe-bye,  was 
only  founded  on  a  fimilarity  of  the  peribnal  figure  cf 
the  Caledonians  to  the  Germans  of  his  own  lime), 
though  it  has  fiaggered  feme  learned  men,  is  not  I'uf- 
ficient  to  make  us  beiieve,  that  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  North  Britaia  were  a  German  colony.  A 
difcuflion  of  a  point  like  this  might  be  curious,  but 
could  never  be  fatisfaiflory.  Periods  fo  diftant  are 
fo  involved  in  obfcurity,  that  nothing  certain  can  be 
Tiow  advanced  concerning  them.  The  light  which 
the  Roman  writers  hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to  guide 
us  to  the  truth,  through  the  darknefs  which  has 
Turrcunded  it 
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to  Selma  of  hlgh-boforaed  maids.  FIngal 
came  forth  with  his  bards,  and  Conloch, 
arm  of  death.  I  feafted  three  days  in  the 
hall,  and  faw  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin,  Ros- 
crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of  Cor- 
mac's  race.  Nor  forgot  did  my  fleps  de- 
part :  the  kings  gave  their  (hields  to  Car-ul : 
they  hang,  on  high,  in  Col  amon,  in  me- 
mory of  the  part.  Sons  of  the  daring  kings, 
ye  bring  back  the  days  of  old  1" 

Car-ul  kindled  the  oak  of  feafts.  He 
took  two  boffes  from  our  fliields.  He  laid 
them  in  earth,  beneath  a  (tone,  to  fpeak  to 
the  hero's  race.  "  When  battle,"  faid  the 
king,  "  fiiall  roar,  and  our  fons  are  to  meet 
in  wrath  j  my  race  fhall  look,  perhaps,  on 
this  (lone,  when  they  prepare  the  fpear. 
Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace,  they 
will  fay,  and  lay  afide  the  (hield  ?" 

Night  came  down.  In  her  long  locks 
moved  the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed 
with  the  harp  arofe  the  voice  of  white- 
armed  Colna-dona.  Tofcar  darkened  in 
his  place,  before  the  love  of  heroes.  She 
came  on  his  troubled  foul,  like  a  beam  to 
the  dark-heaving  ocean  :  when  it  burfts 
from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  fide 
of  a  wave  *. 


*  Here  an  epifode  is  entirely  loft  j  or,  at  leaft,  is 
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With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods  5 
and  hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes. 
They  fell  by  their  wonted  ftreams  We 
returned  through  Crona's  vale.  From  the 
wood  a  youth  came  forward,  with  a  {hield 
and  pointlefs  fpear.  "  Whence,"  faid  Tof- 
car  of  Lutho,  "  is  the  flying  beam  ?  Dwells 
there  peace  at  Col-amon,  round  bright  Col- 
na-dona  of  harps  ?" 

"  By  Col-amon  of  dreams,"  faid  the 
youth,  "  bright  Colna-dona  dwelt.  She 
dwelt ;  but  her  courfe  is  now  in  deferts, 
with  the  fon  of  the  king  j  he  that  feized 
with  love  her  foul  as  it  wandered  through 
the  hall."  "  Stranger  of  tales,"  faid  Tof- 
car,  **  haft  thou  marked  the  warrior's 
courfe  ?  He  muft  fall,  give  thou  that  boffy 
(hifld."  In  wrath  he  took  the  fhield.  Fair 
behind  it  rofe  the  breafts  of  a  maid,  white 
as  the  bofora  of  a  fwan,  rifing  graceful  on 
fwift- rolling  waves.  It  was  Colna-dona  of 
harps,  the  daughter  of  the  king  !  Her  blue 
eyes  had  rolled  on  Tofcar,  and  her  love  4- 
rofe! 

handed  down  fo  itnperfedlly,  that  it  does  rot  deferve 
a  place  in  the  poem. 
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A   POEM. 


Argiitne?7t. 

Lathmon,  a  Britifli  prince,  taking  advantage  of  Fin- 
gal's  abfence  on  an  expedition  in  Ireland,  made  a 
defcent  on  Morven,  and  advanced  within  light  of 
Selma,  the  royal  relidence.  Fingal  arrived  in  the 
mean  time,  and  Lathmon  retreated  to  a  hii], 
where  his  army  was  furprifed  by  night,  and  him- 
felf  taken  prifoner  by  Offian  and  Gaul  the  fou  of 
Morni.  The  poem  opens,  with  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  Fingal  on  the  coaft  of  Morven,  and  ends, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  about  noon  the  next  day. 


Selma,  thy  halls  are  filent.  There  is  no 
found  in  the  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave 
tumbles  alone  on  the  coaft.  The  filent 
beam  of  the  fun  is  on  the  field.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  come  forth,  like  the  bow 
of  the  fliower  •,  they  look  towards  greeti 
Erin  for  the  white  fails  of  the  king.  He 
had  promifed  to  return,  but  the  winds  of 
the  north  arofe  ! 

Who  pours  from  the  caftern  hill,  like  a 
flream  of  darknefs  ?  It  is  the  hoft  of  Lath- 
mon. He  has  heard  of  the  abfence  of  Fin- 
gal.    He  trufts  in  the  v\ind  of  the  north.  , 
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His  foul  brightens  with  joy.  Why  doft 
thou  come,  O  Lathmon  ?  The  mighty  are 
rot  in  Selma.  Why  coraelt  thou  with  thy 
forward  fpear  ?  Will  the  daughters  of  Mor- 
ven  fight  ?  But  rtop,  O  mighty  ftream,  in 
thy  courfe  I  Does  not  Lathmon  bi.^hold  thefe 
fails?  \\Tiy  doft  thou  vanifh,  Lathmon,  like 
the  milt  of  the  lake  ?  But  the  fqually 
ftorm  is  behind  thee  j  Fingal  purfues  thy 
fleps  ! 

The  king  of  Morven  had  ftarted  from 
fleep,  as  we  rolled  on  the  dark-blue  wave. 
He  ftretched  his  hand  to  his  fpear,  his  he- 
roes rofe  around.  We  knew  that  he  had 
feen  his  fathers,  for  they  often  defcended 
to  his  dreams,  when  the  fword  of  the  foe 
rofe  over  the  landj  and  the  battle  darkened. 
before  us.  "  Whither  haft  thou  fled,  O 
wind  !"  faid  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Doft 
thou  ruille  in  the  chambers  of  the  fouth, 
purfueft  thou  the  ihower  in  other  lands  ? 
Why  doft  thou  not  come  to  my  fails  ?  to 
the  blue  face  of  my  feas  ?  The  foe  is  in 
the  land  of  Morven,  and  the  king  is  abfent 
far.  But  let  each  bind  on  his  mail,  and 
each  affurae  his  Ihield.  Stretch  every  fpear 
over  the  wave  j  let  every  f -vord  be  unflieath- 
cd.     Lathmon  *  is  before  us  with  his  hoft  ; 


*  It  is  faid  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  intelli- 
gence of  Lathmon'i  in  vafion,  that  ocGalioned  Fin- 
gai's  return  from  Ireland  j  chough  Offian,  more  po- 
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he  that  fled  *  from  F.^rgal  on  the  plains  of 
Lona.  But  he  returns,  like  a  collefted 
flream,  and  his  roar  is  between  our  hills." 
Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We 
ruQied  into  Carmona's  bav.  ()flian  afcend- 
ed  the  hill:  He  thrice  ftruckhis  bolTy  Qiield. 
The  rock  of  Morven  replied  :  the-  bounding 
roes  came  forth.  The  foe  was  troubled  in 
my  prefence:  he  colle(fi:ed  his  darkened  hod. 
I  ftood,  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  rejoicing 
in  the  arnas  of  my  youth. 

Morni  f  fat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring 
waters  of  Strumon  ;|:  :  his  locks  of  age  are 
grey  :  he  leans  forward  on  his  ft  iff  j  young 
Gaul  is  near  the  hero,  hcarinj^  the  battles 
of  his  father.  Often  did  he  rife,  in  the  fire 
cf  his  foul,  at  the  mighty  deeds  of  Tvlorni. 
The  aged  heard  the  found  of  Ollian'a  (hield: 
he  knew  the  fign  of  war.  He  ftarted  at 
once  from  his  pliice.  His  grey  hair  parted 
on  his  back.  He  remembered  the  deeds 
of  other  years. 

etically,  afcribes  the  caufe  of  Fingal's  knowledge  to 
his  dream. 

*  He  alludes  to  a  battle,  wherein  Fingal  had  de- 
feated Lathraon. 

f  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the 
days  of  Fingal,  and  his  father  Comhal.  The  lall 
mentioned  hero  was  killed  in  battle  againft  Morni's 
tribe  ;  but  the  valour  and  condudl  of  Fuigal  redu- 
ced them,  at  laft,  to  obedience.  We  find  the  two 
lierses  perfedlly  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

I  Slxxi' -mor\i,  Jlream  of  the  hill.  Here  the  pro- 
per  name  of  a  rivulet  m  il>e   r.ei^hbourlwod   of 
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"  My  Ton,"  he  faid  to  fair-haired  Gaul, 
*'  I  hear  the  found  of  war.  The  kin^  of 
Morven  is  returned,  his  fiornals  are  fpread 
on  the  wind.  Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon  j 
bring  his  arms  to  Morni.  Bring  the  (hield 
of  my  father's  latter  yeirs,  for  my  arm  be- 
gins to  fail.  Take  thou  thy  armour,  O 
Gaul  !  and  rufli  to  the  firft  of  thy  battles. 
Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of  thy 
fathers.  Be  thy  courfe  in  the  field,  like  tho 
eagle's  wing.  Why  fhouldft  thou  fe^r  death, 
my  fon  ?  The  valiant  fall  with  fame  ;  their 
(hields  turn  the  dark  ftream  of  danger  a- 
way  ;  renown  dwells  on  their  aged  hairs. 
Doil  thou  not  fee,  O  Gaul  1  how  the  fteps 
of  my  age  are  honoured  ?  Morni  moves  forth,- 
and  the  young  meet  him,  with  awe,  and 
.turn  their  eyes,  with  filent  joy,  on  his 
courfe.  But  I  never  fled  from  danger,  my 
fon  !  my  fword  lightened  through  the  dark- 
nefs  of  war.  The  ftranger  melted  before 
me  j  the  mighty  were  blafled  in  my  pre- 
ience." 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the 
'aged  virarrior  is  covered  with  fleel.  He 
took  the  fpear  in  his  hand,  which  was  ftain- 
ed  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant.  He  came 
towards  Fingal,  his  fon  attended  his  lleps. 
The  fon  of  Corahal  arofe  before  him  with 
joy,  when  he  came  in  his  locks  of  age. 

"  Chief  of  roaring  Strumon  !"  faid  the 
yifing  foul  of  Fingal  j  **  do  I  behold  thee 
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in  arms,  after  thy  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Of- 
ten has  Morni  flione  in  fight,  like  the  beam 
of  the  afcending  fun  ;  when  he  difperfes 
the  ilorms  of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to 
the  glittering  fields.  But  why  didll:  thou 
not  refk  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  in 
the  fong.  The  people  behold  thee,  and 
blefs  the  departure  of  mighty  Morni.  Why 
didft  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  The  foe 
will  vanifti  before  Fingal!" 

*'  Son  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief, 
*'  the  ftrength  of  Morni's  arm  has  failed. 
I  attempt  to  draw  the  fword  of  my  youth, 
but  it  remains  in  its  place.  I  throw  the 
fpear,  but  it  falls  fhort  of  the  mark.  I 
feel  the  weight  of  my  fliield.  We  decay 
like  the  grafs  of  the  hill :  our  ftrength  re- 
turns no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O  Fingal  ! 
his  foul  has  delighted  in  Morni's  deeds; 
but  his  fword  has  not  been  lifted  againft  a 
foe,  neither  has  his  ffime  begun.  I  come 
with  him  to  war-,  to  dire£l  hiS  arm  in  fight* 
His  renown  will  be  a  light  to  ray  foul,  in 
the  dark  hour  of  my  departure.  O  that  the 
name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among  the  peo- 
ple r  that  the  heroes  would  only  fay,  "  Be- 
hold the  father  of  Gaul  I" 

*'  King  of  Strumon,'^  Fingal  replied, 
**  Gaul  fliall  lift  the  fword  in  fight.  But 
he  fhall  lift  it  before  Fingal  j  my  arm  Ihall 
defend  his  youth.  But  reft  thou  in  the 
halls  of  Selmaj  and  hear  of  our  renown^ 
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Bid  tlie  liarp  to  be  fining-,  and  the  voice  of 
the  bard  to  arlfe,  that  thofe  who  fall  may 
rejoice  in  their  hme  •,  and  the  foul  of 
Morni  brighten  with  joy,  OfTian  !  thou 
hart  fought  in  battles  :  the  blood  of  ftran- 
gers  is  on  thy  fpear  ;  thy  courfe  be  with 
Gaul,  in  the  ftrife  •,  but  depart  not  from 
the  fide  of  Fingal  I  left  the  foe  Ihould  find 
you  alone,  and  your  fame  fail  in  my  pre- 
fence. 

**  I  faw  *  Gaul  In  his  arms  ;  my  foul 
•was  mixed  with  his.  The  fire  of  the  bat- 
tle was  in  his  eyes',  he  looked  to  the  foe 
■with  joy.  We  fpoke  the  words  of  friend- 
lliip  in  fecret  j  the  lightning  of  our  fwords 
poured  together  *,  for  we  drew  them  behind 
the  wood,  and  tried  the  ftrength  of  our  arms 
on  the  empty  air." 

Night  came  down  on  IV|orven.  Fingal 
fat  at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by 
his  fide  with  all  his  grey  waving  locks. 
Their  words  were  of  other  times,  of  the 
mighty  deeds  of  their  fathers.  Three  bards, 
at  times,  touched  the  harp :  UUIn  was  near 
•with  his  fong.  He  fung  of  the  mighty 
Comhal  j  but  darknefs  f  gathered  on  Mor- 

*  Offian  fpeaks.  The  contraft  between  the  old 
and  young  heroes  is  ftrongly  marked.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  the  latter's  drawing  their  fwords  is  well 
imagined,  and  agrees  with  the  impatience  of  young 
loldiers,  juft  entered  upon  allien. 

I  Uiliu  had  chofen  iU  the  fubjedt  of  his  fong.   The 
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ni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on  Ullin : 
at  once  ceafed  tlie  fong  of  the  bard.  Fingal 
obferved  the  aged  hero  and  he  mildly  fpoke. 
*'  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs  ? 
Let  rhe  days  of  other  years  be  forgot.  Our 
fathers  contended  in  war  ,  but  we  meet  to- 
gether at  the  feaft.  Our  fwords  are  turned 
on  the  foe  of  our  land  :  he  melts  before  us 
on  the  field.  Let  the  days  of  our  fathers 
be  forgot,  hero  of  raoffy  Strumon  I" 

*'  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief, 
**  I  remember  thy  father  with  joy.  He  was 
terrible  in  battle  ;  the  rage  of  the  chief  was 
deadly.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  when 
the  king  of  heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall, 
O  Fingal  !  the  feeble  remain  on  the  hills  ! 
How  many  heroes  have  pafled  away,  in  the 
days  of  Morni !  Yet  1  did  not  ihun  the 
battle  'y,  neither  did  I  fly  from  the  llrife  o£ 
the  valiant.  Now  let  the  friends  of  Fingal 
reft ;  for  the  night  is  around  ;  that  they 
may  rife,  with  ftrength,  to  battle  againft 
car-borne  Lathmon.  I  hear  the  found  of 
his  hofh,  like  thunder  movtng  on  the  hills. 
Offian  !  and  fair-haired  Gaul  I  ye  are  young 

darknefs  luh'ich  gathered  on  Momi^s  bro<u\  did  not 
proceed  from  any  diflike  he  had  to  Comhai's  name, 
though  they  were  foes,  but  from  bis  fear  that  the' 
fong  would  awttkf-n  F.rgal  to  a  remembrance  of  the 
feuds  which  had  fubfifted  of  old  between  the  fami- 
lies. Fingal's  i'peerh  on  this  occafion  abounds  with 
generofity  and  good  fenfe. 


and  fwlft  in  the  race.  Obferve  the  foes  of 
i'ingal  from  that  woody  hill.  But  approach 
them  not,  your  fathers  are  not  near  to 
(hield  you.  Let  not  your  fame  fall  at  once. 
The  valour  of  youth  may  fail  !" 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with 
joy.  We  moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms. 
Our  fteps  are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven 
burns  with  all  its  Hars.  The  meteors  of 
death  fly  over  the  field.  The  diftant  noife 
of  the  foe  reached  our  ears.  It  was  then 
Gaul  fpoke,  in  his  valour  :  his  hand  half- 
umheathed  the  fword, 

*'  Son  of  Fingal  !"  he  faid,  "  why  burns 
the  foul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high. 
My  Heps  are  difordered  ;  my  hand  tremcles 
on  my  fword.  When  I  look  towards  the 
foe,  ray  foul  lightens  before  mc.  I  fee  their 
Heeping  hoft.  Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of 
the  valiant  in  battles  of  the  fpear  ?  H ovr 
would  the  foul  of  Morni  rife  if  we  ihou  d 
rulh  on  the  foe  !  Our  renown  would  grow 
in  fong  :  Our  fteps  would  be  ilately  in  the 
eyes  of  the  brave." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  "  my  foul 
delights  in  war.  1  delight  to  ftiine  in  bat- 
tle alone,  to  give  my  name  to  the  bards. 
But  what  if  the  foe  ftiould  prevail  j  can  1 
behold  the  eyes  of  the  king  ?  They  arc 
terrible  in  his  difpleafure,  and  like  the  flames 
of  death.  But  I  will  not  behold  them  in 
his  wrath  !   Offian  fliall  prevail  or  fall.  But 
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fhall  tlie  fame  of  the  vanquifhed  rife  ?  They 
pafs  like  a  (Inde  a«ay.  But  the  fame  of 
Offian  (hall  rife !  His  deeds  ftiall  be  like 
his  father's.  Let  us  rufli  in  our  arras  j  foa 
of  Morni,  let  us  ru{h  to  fight.  Gaul  !  if 
thou  fliouldit  return,  go  to  Selma's  lofty  ■ 
hall.  Tell  to  Everallin  that  I  fell  with  fame ; 
carry  this  fvvord  to  Branno's  daughter.  Let 
her  give  it  to  Ofcar,  when  the  years  of  his 
youth  fhall  arife." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a 
fiifh  -y  "  fliall  I  return  after  Offian  is  low  ? 
What  would  my  father  fay,  what  Fingal 
the  king  of  men  ?  The  feeble  would  turn 
their  eyes  and  fay,  *'  Behold  Gaul  who  left 
his  frirnd  in  his  blood  I"  Ye  Ihall  not  be- 
hold me,  ye  feeble,  but  in  the  midft  of  my 
renown  !  Offian  !  I  have  heard  from  my 
father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes  j  their 
mighty  deeds  when  alone  ;  for  the  foul  iii- 
creafes  in  danger." 

'*  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  and  (Irode 
before  him  on  the  heath,  "  our  fathers  (hall 
praife  our  valour  when  they  mourn  our 
fall.  A  beam  of  gladnefs  (hall  rife  on  their 
fouls,  when  their  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 
They  will  fay,  "  Our  fons  have  not  fallen 
unknown  :  they  fpread  death  around  them." 
But  why  (hould  we  think  of  the  narrow 
houfe  ?  The  fword  defends  the  brave.  But 
death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble  3  their 
renown  is  never  heard." 
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We  rufhed  forward  through  nig-ht  ',  we 
came  to  the  roar  of  a  Hream,  which  bent  its 
biue  courfe  round  the  foe,  through  trees  that 
echoed  to  its  found.  We  came  to  the  bank 
of  the  ftream,  and  faw  the  deeping  hoii. 
Their  fires  were  decayed  on  the  plain  j  the 
lonely  fteps  of  their  fccuts  were  diftant  far. 
I  ftretched  my  fpear  before  me  to  fnpport 
my  fteps  over  the  ftream.  But  Gaul  took 
my  hand,  and  fpokethe  words  of  the  brave. 
'*  Shall  the  fon  of  Fingal  rufn  on  the  fleep- 
ing  foe  ?  Shall  he  come  like  a  blaft  by  night, 
when  it  overturns  the  young  trees  in  fecret  ? 
Fingal  did  not  thus  receive  his  fame,  nor 
dwells  renown  on  the  grey  hairs  of  Morni, 
for  anions  like  thefe.  Strike,  Offian,  ftrike 
the  (hield,  and  let  their  thoufands  rife  !  Let 
them  meet  Gaul  in  his  firfl:  battle,  that  he 
may  try  the  ftrength  of  his  arm." 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior  ;  my 
burfling  tears  came  down.  "  And  the  foe 
(hall  meet  thee,  Gaul  !"  I  faid  :  "  the  fame 
of  Morni's  fon  fliall  arife.  But  rufh  not 
too  far,  my  hero  :  let  the  gleam  of  thy  fteel 
be  near  to  Oflian.  Let  our  hands  join  in 
flaughter.  Gaul !  doft  thou  not  behold  that 
rock  ?  Its  grey  fide  dimly  gleams  to  the 
ftars.  Should  the  foe  prevail,  let  our  back 
be  towards  the  rock.  Then  (hall  they  fear 
to  approach  our  foears  ;  for  death  is  in  our 
hands !" 
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I  ftruck  thrice  my  echoing  {hield.  The 
fiarting  foe  arofe.  We  rulKed  on  in  the 
found  of  our  arms.  Their  crowded  Heps 
fly  over  the  heath.  They  thought  that  the 
mighty  Fingal  was  come.  The  ftrength  of 
their  arms  withered  away.  The  found  of 
their  flight  was  like  that  of  flame,  when  it 
ruflies  through  the  blafted  groves.  It  was 
then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  ftrength  ; 
it  was  then  his  fword  arofe.  Cremor  fell ; 
and  mighty  Leth.  Dunthormo  ftruggled 
in  his  blood.  The  tteel  ruflied  through 
Crotho's  fide,  as  bent,  he  rofe  on  his  fpear  j 
the  black  flireara  poured  from  the  wound, 
and  hilTed  on  the  half-extinguiflied  oak. 
Cathmin  faw  the  fteps  of  the  hero  behind 
him,  he  afcended  a  blafted  tree  ;  but  the 
fpear  pierced  him  from  behind.  Shrieking, 
panting,  he  fell,  Mofsand  withered  branches 
purfue  his  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms  of 
GauL 

Such  -were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  Morni,  In 
the  firfl:  <?f  thy  battles.  Nor  flept  the  fword 
by  thy  fide,  thou  laft  of  Fingal's  race  !  Of- 
iian  ruflied  forward  in  his  itrength  j  the 
people  fell  before  him  j  as  the  grafs  by  the 
llaff  of  the  boy,  when  he  whiflles  along  the 
Seld,  and  the  grey  beard  of  the  thilUe  falls. 
But  carelefs  the  youth  moves  on  ;  his  fteps 
are  towards  the  defert.  Grey  morning  rofe 
around  us  ;  the  winding  ftreams  are  bright 
along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a 
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hill ;  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rofe.  He 
bent  the  red  eye  of  his  wrath  :  he  is  filent 
in  his  rifing  grief.  He  often  ftruck  his  bof- 
fy  fhield  j  and  his  ftpps  are  unequal  on  the 
heath.  I  faw  the  dillant  darknefs  of  the 
hero,  and  I  fpoke  to  Morni's  fon. 

*'  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,  doil  thou 
behold  the  foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in 
their  wrath.  Let  our  lieps  be  towards  the 
king  *.  He  fhall  rife  in  his  ftrength,  and 
the  hoft  of  Lathmon  vanifh.  Our  fame  is 
around  us,  warrior,  the  eyes  of  the  aged  -f- 
will  rejoice.  But  let  us  fly,  fon  of  Mornf, 
Lathmon  defcends  the  hill."  *'  Then  let 
our  Heps  be  flow,"  replied  the  fair-haired 
Gaul  J  *'  left  the  foe  fay,  with  a  fmile, 
*'  Behold  the  warriors  of  night.  They  are, 
like  ghofls,  terrible  in  darknefs  -,  they  melt 
away  before  the  beam  of  the  eaft."  Offian, 
take  the  fliield  of  Gorraar  who  fell  beneath 
thy  fpear.  The  aged  heroes  will  rejoice  be- 
holding the  deeds  of  their  fons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when 
Sulmath  J  came  to  car-borne  Lathmon : 
Sulmath  chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark- rolling 
ilream  of  Duvranna  |j.     *'  Why  dolt  thou 

*  Fingal. 

"f  Fingal  and  Morni. 

I  Suii-mhath,  a  man  of  good  eye-f,ght. 

ji  Dubh-bhranna,  dark  mountain f  ream.  A  river 
in  Scotland,  which  falls  into  the  lea  at  Banff",  dill 
retains  the  name  of  Dnvran.  If  that  is  meant  in  this 
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not  rufh,  Ton  of  Nuath,  with  a  thoufand  of 
thy    heroes  ?    Why  deft  thou  not  defcend 
with  thy  hoft,  before  the  warriors  fly  !  7'heir 
blue  arms  arc  beaming   to  the  rlfing  light,  , 
and  their  fteps  are  before  vis  on  the  heath  !" 

"  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  faid  Lath- 
mon,  "  fhall  my  hoft  defcend  !  They  are 
but  two,  fon  of  Duiha  !  fhall  a  thoufand 
lift  their  fteel  !  Nuath  would  mourn  in  his 
hall,  for  the  departure  of  his  fame.  His 
e^es  would  turn  from  Lathmon,  when  the 
tread  of  his  feet  approached.  Go  thou  to 
the  heroes,  chief  cf  Dutha  !  I  behold  the 
ftately  fteps  of  Oflian.  His  fame  is  worthy 
of  ray  fleel  !  let  us  contend  in  fight." 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in 
the  words  of  the  king.  I  raifed  the  {hiel4 
on  ray  arm  5  Gaul  placed  in  ray  hand  the 
fword  of  Morni.  We  returned  to  the  mur- 
nsuring  ftream  j  Lathmon  came  down  in  his 
flrength.  His  dark  hoft  rolled,  like  clouds, 
behind  him  :  but  the  fon  of  Nuath  was 
bright  in  his  fteell 

**  Son  of  Fingal,"  faid  the  hero,  "  thy 
fame  has  grown  on  our  fall.  How  many 
lie  there  of  my  people  by  thy  hand,  thou 
king  of  men  !  Lift  now  thy  fpear  againft 
Lathmon  j  lay  the  fon  of  Nuath  low  !   Lay 

paffage,  Lathmon  muft  have  been  a  prince  of  the 
Pi(5lilh  nation,  or  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited 
of  old  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 
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him  low  among  his  warriors,  or  thouthyfelf 
muft  fall  !  It  fhall  never  be  told  in  my  halls 
that  my  people  fell  in  my  prefence  •,  that 
they  fell  in  the  prefence  of  Lathmon  when 
his  fword  refted  by  his  fide  :  the  blue  eyes 
of  Cutha  would  roll  in  tears  j  her  fleps  be 
lonely  in  the  rales  of  Dun-lathraon  !" 

*'  Neither  fliall  it  be  told,"  I  replied, 
*'  that  the  fon  of  Fingal  fled.  Were  hi"^. 
Heps  covered  with  darknefs,  yet  would  not 
Offian  fly  !  his  foul  would  meet  him  and 
fay,  *'  Does  the  bard  of  Selma  fear  the  foe  r*  •' 
*'  No  :  he  does  not  fear  the  foe.  His  joy 
is  in  the  midft  of  battle  !" 

Lathraoa  came  on  with  his  fpear.  He 
pierced  the  fhield  of  Offian.  I  felt  ihe  cold, 
iteel  by  ray  fide.  I  drew  the  fword  of  Mor- 
ni.  I  cut  the  fpear  in  twain.  The  bright 
point  fell  glittering  on  earth.  The  fon  of 
Nuath  burnt  in  his  wrath.  He  lifted  high 
his  founding  (hield.  His  dark  eyes  rolled 
above  it,  as  bending  forward,  it  Ihone  like  a 
gate  of  brafs  !  But  Offian's  fpear  pierced 
the  brightnefs  of  its  boffes,  and  funk  in  a 
tree  that  rofe  behind.  The  (fileld  hung  oa 
the  quivering  lance  !  but  Lathmon  ftill  ad- 
vanced !  Gaul  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  chief. 
He  ftretched  his  buckler  before  my  fword  j 
when  it  defcended,  in  a  llream  of  light, 
over  the  king  of  Dun-lathmon  ! 

Lathmon  beheld  the  fon  of  Morni.  The 
tear  llarted  from  his  eye.     He  threw  th^ 
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fword  of  his  fathers  on  earth,  and  fpoke 
the  words  of  the  brave.  "  Why  ihould 
Lathmon  fight  againlt  the  firft  of  men  ? 
Your  fouls  are  beams  from  heaven  j  your 
fwords  the  flames  of  death  !  Who  can  equal 
the  renown  of  the  heroes,  whofe  deeds  are 
fo  great  in  youth  ?  O  that  ye  were  in  the 
halls  of  Nuiith,  in  the  green  dwelling  of 
Lathmon  !  then  would  my  father  fay,  that 
his  fon  did  not  yield  to  the  weak :  But 
who  comes,  a  mighty  llreara,  along  the 
echoing  heath  ?  the  little  hills  are  troubled 
before  him  ;  a  thoufand  ghofts  are  on  the 
beams  of  his  ileel  j  the  ghofts  of  thofe  who 
are  to  fall  *,  by  the  arm  of  the  king  of  re- 
founding  Morven.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Fin- 
gal  !  thy  fons  (hall  fight  thy  wars.  They 
go  forth  before  thee  j  they  return  with  the 
fteps  of  their  renown  !" 

Fingal  came,  in  his  raildncfs,  rejoicing 
in  fecret  over  the  deeds  of  his  fon.  Morni's 
face  brightened  with  gladnefs  •,  his  aged 
eyes  look  faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  W^e 
came  to  the  halls  of  Selma.  We  fat  around 
the  feall  of  fliells.  The  maids  of  fong  came 
into  our  prefence,  and  the  mildly  blulliing 
Everallin  !  Her  hair  fpreads  on  her  neck 
ef  fnow,  her  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on   Offian, 

*  It  was  thought  in  OfTlan's  time,  that  each  per- 
fon  had  his  attending  fpirit.  The  traditions  conccra-? 
iug  this  opinion  are  dark  and  unfatisfactorj'. 
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She  touched  the  harp  of  mufic  ;  we  bleffed 
the  daughter  of  Branno  I 

Fingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to 
Lathmon  king  of  fpears.  The  fwcrd  of 
Trenmor  fliook  by  his  fide,  as  high  he  raifed 
his  mighty  arm.  "  Son  of  Nuath,"  he 
faid,  "  why  doii  thou  fearch  for  fame  in 
Morven  ?  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the 
feeble  j  our  fwords  gleam  not  over  the  weak. 
When  did  we  roufe  thee,  O  Lathmon  I  with 
the  found  of  war  ?  Fingal  does  not  delight 
in  battle,  though  his  arm  is  ftrong  !  My 
renown  grows  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty,. 
The  light  of  my  fieel  pours  on  the  proud 
in  arms.  The  battle  comes  !  and  the  tombs 
of  the  valiant  rife  •,  the  tombs  of  my  peo- 
ple rife,  O  my  fathers  !  I  at  laft  muft  re- 
main alone  '  But  I  will  remain  renowned  y 
the  departure  of  my  foul  lliall  be  a  ilream 
of  light.  Lathmon  !  retire  to  thy  place  ! 
Turn  thy  battles  to  other  lands  !  Tne  race 
of  Morven  are  renowned  j  their  foes  are  the 
fons  of  the  unhappy  I" 
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A'-giwicnt. 
Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  attended  Lathmon  into  his, 
own  country,  aftcf  Uis  being  defeated  in  IVIorven, 
as  related  in  the  precedine^  poem.  He  was  kindly 
entertained  by  Nuith,  the  lather  (>f  Lathnior,  and 
ftil  in  love  with  his  daughter  Oithuna.  The  lady 
was  ro  lei's  enamoured  of  Gaul,  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  their  marriage.  In  the  mean  time  Fin- 
g;<I,  preparing  for  an  e.^pedition  into  the  country 
«jf  the  Britons,  fent  for  Gaul.  He  obeyed,  an^. 
went  ;  but  not  without  promifing  to  Oithona  to 
return,  if  he  furvived  the  war,  by  a  certain  day. 
Lathmon,  too,  was  obliged  to  attejui  his  father 
Nu'ath  in  his  wars,  and  Oithona  was  left  alone  at 
Dunlatbmon,  the  feat  of  th?  family,  Dunron- 
inath.  Iqid  of  Uthal,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  xaking  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  her 
friends,  cauie,  and  carried  off,  by  force,  Oithona, 
who  had  formerly  rejected  his  love,  into  Troma- 
thon,  a  defert  itland,  where  he  concealed  her  in 
a  cave. 

Gaul  retuirn«d  ojci  the  day  appointed  ;  heard  of 
the  rape,  ami  failed  to  Tromathon,  to  revenge 
himfelf  on  DurTommath.  When  he  landed,  he 
found  Oithona  di'fconfolate,  and  refolved  not  to 
iurvive  the  Icfs  of  h-^r  honour.  She  told  him  the 
itory  of  her  inl'ilort'.ines,,  and  fhe  fcarce  ended, 
when  Duiiron)rr»ath>  with  iii.s  fcUowers,  appeared 
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at  the  further  end  of  the  ifland.  Gaul  prepared 
to  attack  him,  recommending  to  Oithona  to  retire 
till  the  battle  was  oyer.  She  feemitigly  obeyed  ; 
but  (lie  fcciPtly  armed  herfelf,  ruHied  into  the 
thickert  of  the  battle,  and  was  mortally  wounded. 
Gaul  purCuing  the  tlying  enemy,  found  her  juft 
expirin^?  on  the  field  :  he  mourned  over  her,  railed 
her  tomb,  and  returned  to  Morven.  Thus  is  the 
Itory  handed  down  by  tradition  ;  nor  is  it  given 
•with  any  material  diiterence  in  the  poem,  which 
opens  with  Gaul's  return  to  Duniathmon,  alter  the 
rape  of  Oithona. 


Darkness  dwells  around  Dunlathmon,though 
the  moon  (hows  half  her  face  on  the  hill. 
The  daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes  a^ 
way  ;  ilie  beholds  the  approaching  grief. 
The  fon  of  Morni  is  on  the  plain  :  there  is 
no  found  in  the  hall.  No  long-flreaming 
beam  of  light  comes  trembling  through  the 
gloom.  The  voice  of  Oithona  *  is  not 
heard  amidft  the  noife  of  the  llreams  of 
Duvranna.  "  Whither  art  thou  ffone  ia 
thy  beauty,  dark-haired  daughter  of  Nuath  ? 
Lathmon  is  in  the  field  of  the  valiant,  but 
thou  diaft  promife  to  remain  in  the  hall  till 
the  fon  of  Morni  returned.  Till  he  re- 
turned from  Strumo.i,  to  the  maid  of  his 
love  !  The  tear  was  on  thy  check  at  his 
departure  ;  the  figh  rofe  in  fecret  in  thy 
breail.     But  thou  dofl  not  come  forth  with 

*  Oi>th6na,  the  'virgin  of  the  'wai'e, 
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fon)^s,  with  the  llghtly-trembling  found  of 
the  harp  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he 
came  to  Dunlathmon's  towers.  The  gates 
■were  open  and  dark.  The  winds  were 
bluflering  in  the  hall.  The  trees  flrowed 
the  threfliold  with  leaves ;  the  murmur  of 
nijrht  was  abroad.  Sad  and  filent,  at  a* 
rock,  the  Ton  of  Morni  fat  :  his  foul  trem- 
bled for  the  maid  ;  but  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther to  turn  his  courfe  !  The  fon  *  of  Leth 
flood  at  a  diftance.  and  heard  the  winds  ia 
his  bulhy  hair.  But  he  did  not  raife  his 
voice,  for  he  faw  the  forrow  of  Gaul ! 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  chiefs.  The  vi- 
lions  of  night  arofe.  Oithona  flood,  in  a 
dream,  before  the  eyes  of  Morni's  fon.  Her 
h?ir  was  loofe  and  difordered  :  her  lovely- 
eye  rolled  deep  in  tears.  Blood  ftained  her 
fnowy  arm.  The  robe  half  hid  the  wound 
of  her  breaft.  She  Hood  over  the  chief,  and 
her  voice  was  feebly  heard.  "  Sleeps  the 
fon  of  Morni,  he  that  wns  lovely  in  the 
eyes  of  Oithona  ?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  diflant 
lock,  and  the  daughter  of  Nuath  low  ?  The 
fea  rolls  round  the  dark  ifle  of  Trom-athon. 
I  fit  in  my  tears  in  the  cave  !  Nor  do  I  fit' 
alone,  O  Gaul  !  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is 

*  Morlo,  the  fon  of  Leth,  is  one  of  Fingal's  moft 
famous  heroes.  He  and  three  other  men  attended 
Caul  on  his  expedition  to  TroiralLon. 
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there.  He  *s  there  in  the  rage  of  his  love* 
What  can  Olthona  do  ?" 

A  rougher  blalt  rufhed  through  the  oakw 
The  dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took 
his  afpen  fpear.  He  flood  in  the  rage  of 
his  foul.  Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the 
feaft.  He  accufed  the  lagging  light.  At 
length  the  morning  came  forth.  The  hero 
lifted  up  the  fail.  The  *vinds  came  ruftling' 
from  the  hill ',  he  bounded  on  the  waves  of 
the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arofe  Troma- 
thon  *,  like  a  blue  (hield  in  the  midft  of  the 
fea.  The  white  wave  roared  againft  its 
rocks  j  fad  Oithona  fat  on  the  coalt  !  She 
looked  on  the  rolling  waters,  and  her  tears 
came  down.  But  when  ftie  faw  Gaul  iri 
his  arms,  fhe  ftarted,  and  turned  her  eyes 
away.  Her  lovely  cheek  is  bent  and  red  j 
her  white  arm  trembles  by  her  fide.  Thrice 
(he  flrove  to  fly  from  his  prefence  5  thrice 
her  ftep.s  failed  her  as  flie  went  ! 

**  Daughter  of  Nuath,"  faid  the  hero, 
**  why  doil  thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my* 
eyes  fend  forth  the  flame  of  death  ?  Darkens 
hatred  in  my  foul  ?  Thou  art  to  me  the 
beam  of  the  eail,  rinng  in  a  land  unknown. 
But  thou  covereit  thy  face  with  fadnefs, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Ni-nth!  Is  the  foe 
of  Oithona  near  ?  My  foul  burns  to  meet 
him  in  fight.     The  fword  trembles  by  th« 

*  Trdiii^thoo,  hea^'y  or\deep-fonnding  ivavffi 
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fide  of  Gaul,  and   longs  to  glitter   m   1 
hand.      Speak,   daughter  of  NuLith  !    Den 
thou  not  behold  my  tears  ?" 

"  Younjr  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the 
maid,  "  why  ccmeft  thou  over  the  dark- 
blue  wave,  to  Niiuth's  mournful  daughter  ? 
Why  did  I  not  pafs  avray  in  fecret,  like  the 
flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head 
unfeen,  and  ftrows  its  withered  leaves  on 
the  blall  ?  Why  didll  thou  came,  O  Gaul  ! 
to  hear  my  departing  figh  ?  I  vaniflj  in  my 
3;outh  ;  my  name  fhall  not  be  heard.  Or 
3t  will  be  heard  with  grief;  the  tears  of 
Nuath  muft  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  fad,  fon  of 
Morni  !  for  the  departed  fame  of  Oithona.  . 
-Eut  (he  fhall  fleep  in  the  narrow  tomb,  far 
from  the  voice  of  the  mourner.  Why  didft 
thou  come,  chief  of  Strumon  I  to  the  fea- 
beat  rocks  of  Tromathon  r" 

*'  I  came  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of 
car-borne  Nuiith  !  the  death  of  CuthaPs 
chief  darkens  before  me  j  or  Morni's  fon 
fliall  fall  !  Oithona  I  when  Gaul  is  low, 
raife  my  tomb  on  that  oozy  rock.  When 
the  dark-bounding  (hip  fhall  pafs,  call  the 
fons  of  the  fea  I  call  them  and  give  this 
fword,  to  bear  it  hence  to  Morni's  hall. 
The  grey-haired  chief  will  then  ceafe  to 
look  towards  the  defert  for  the  return  of 
hi*  fon  !" 

"  Shall  the  daughter  of  Nuiith  live  ?" 
fhe  replied  with  a  burfiing  fIgh.    "  bhall  I 
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live  in  Tromathon,  and  the  fon  of  Morni 
lov\  ?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock  j  nor 
my  foul  carelefs  as  that  Tea  ;  which  lifts  its 
blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath 
the  ftorni  !  The  blaft  which  fhall  lay  thee 
low,  (liall  fpread  the  branches  of  Oithona 
on  earth.  We  (liall  wither  together,  fon  of 
car-borne  Morni  I  The  narrow  hcufe  is  plea- 
fant  to  me,  and  the  grey  ftone  of  the  dead : 
for  never  more  will  1  leave  thy  rocks,  O 
fea-furrounded  Troncathon  !  Night  *  came 
en  with  her  clouds,  after  the  departures'  of 
Lathmon,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his 
fathers,  to  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Du- 
thormoth.  Night  came  on.  I  fat  in  the 
ball,  at  the  beam  of  the  oak  !  The  wind 
.was  abroad  in  the  trees.  1  heard  the  found 
of  arms.  Joy  rofe  in  my  face.  1  thought 
of  thy  return.  It  was  the  chief  of  Cutha], 
the  red-haired  llrength  of  Dunrommath. 
His  eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  the  blood  of  my 
people  was  on  his  fword.  They  who  de- 
fended Oithona  fell  by  the  gloomy  chief! 
What  could  I  do  ?  My  arm  was  weak.  I 
could  not  lift  the  fpear.  He  took  me  in 
my  grief,  amidft  my  tears  he  raifed  the  fail. 
He  feared  the  returning  Lathnion,  the  bro- 
ther of  unhappy  Oithona  !  But  behold  he 
comes  with  his  people  !  the  dark   wave  is 

*  Oithcna  relates  how  flie  was  carried  aw^y  b^ 
Punroinmath. 
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divided  before  him  !  Whither  wilt  thou 
turn  thy  Heps,  fon  of  Morni  ?  IVIany  are 
the  warriors  of  thy  foe  !" 

"  My  iUps  never  turned  from  battle," 
Gaul  faid,  and  unlheathed  his  fword.  "  Shall 
I  then  begin  to  fear,  Oithona  !  when  thy 
foes  are  near  ?  Go  to  thy  cave,  my  love, 
till  our  battle  ceafe  on  the  field.  Son  of 
Leth,  bring  the  bows  of  our  fathers  !  the 
founding  quiver  of  Morni !  Let  our  three 
warriors  bend  the  yew.  Ourfelves  will  lift 
th*  fpear.  They  are  an  hoft  on  the  rock  ! 
our  fouls  are  ftrong  in  war  !" 

Oithona  went  to  the  cave.  A  troubled 
joy  rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of 
lightning  on  a  ftormy  cloud  !  Her  foul  was 
refolved  j  the  tear  v/as  dried  from  her  wild- 
ly-looking eye.  Dunrommath  flowly  ap- 
proached. He  faw  the  fon  of  Morni.  Con- 
tempt contra6led  his  face,  a  fmile  is  on  his 
dark-brown  cheek  ;  his  red  eye  rolled,  half- 
concealed  beneath  his  ftiaggy  brows  ! 

**  Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  fea  ?"  be- 
gun the  gloomy  chief.  "  Have  the  winds 
driven  you  on  the  rocks  of  Tromii-hon  ? 
Or  come  you  in  fearch  of  the  white-handed 
maid  ?  The  fons  of  the  unhappy,  ye  feeble 
men,  come  to  the  hand  of  Dunrommath  ! 
His  eye  fpares  not  the  weak  ,  he  delights 
in  the  blood  of  Grangers.  Oithona  is  a 
beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of  Cuthal  en- 
joys it  in  fecret  j  wouldft  thou  come  on  its 
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lovelinefs,  like  a  cloud,  fon  of  the  feeble 
hand  I  Thou  mayfl:  come,  but  (halt  thou  re- 
turn to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers  r"  "  Doit 
thou  not  know  me,"  faid  Gaul,  "  red-hair- 
ed chief  of  Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  were  fwift 
on  the  heath,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne 
Lathmon  \  when  the  fword  of  Morni's  foil 
purfucd  his  hoft,  in  Morven's  woody  land. 
Dunrommath  I  thy  words  are  mighty,  for 
thy  warriors  gather  behind  thee.  But  do  I 
fear  them,  fon  of  pride  ?  I  am  not  of  the 
race  of  the  feeble  I" 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms  j  Dunrom- 
nath  (hrunk  behind  his  people.  But  the 
fpear  of  Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  chief; 
his  fword  lopped  off  his  head,  as  it  bended 
in  death.  The  fon  of  Morni  (hook  it  thrice 
by  the  lock  j  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath 
fled.  The  arrows  of  Morvcn  purfued  them: 
ten  fell  on  the  mofly  rocks.  The  reft  lift 
the  founding  fail,  and  bound  on  the  trou- 
bled deep.  Gaul  advanced  towards  the 
cave  of  Oithona.  He  beheld  a  youth  lean- 
ing on  a  rock.  An  arrow  had  pierced  his 
fid^  'y  his  eye  rolled  faintly  beneath  his  hel- 
met. The  foul  of  Morni's  fon  was  fad,  he 
came  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

*'  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth 
of  the  mournful  brow  ?  I  have  fearched  for 
the  herbs  of  the  mountairsj  I  have  gathered 
them  on  the  fecret  banks  of  their  dreams. 
Mv  hand  has  clofed  the  wound  of  the  brave, 
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their  cyzs  have  bleffed  the  fon  of  Morni. 
Where  dwelt  thy  fathers,  warrior  ?  Were 
they  of  the  fons  of  the  mighty  ?  Sadnefs 
fhall  come,  like  night,  on  thy  native  flreams. 
Thou  art  fallen  in  thy  youth  !" 

"  My  fathers^"  replied  the  Granger, 
"  were  of  the  race  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they 
fliall  not  be  fad  j  for  my  fame  is  departed 
like  morning  mift.  High  walls  rife  on  the« 
banks  of  Duvranna  j  and  fee  their  moffy 
towers  in  the  flream  ;  a  rock  afcends  be- 
hind them  with  its  bending  pines.  Thou 
mayft  behold  it  far  diftant.  There  my  bro- 
ther dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle  : 
give  him  this  glittering  helm." 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul. 
It  v.as  the  wounded  Oithona !  She  had 
armed  herfelf  in  the  cave,  and  came  in 
fearch  of  death.  Her  heavy  eyes  are  half 
clofed  J  the  blood  pours  from  her  heaving 
fide.  *'  Son  of  Morni  I"  fhe  faid,  **  pre- 
pare the  narrow  tomb.  Sleep  grows,  like 
darknefs,  on  my  foul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona 
are  dim  !  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in 
the  bright  beam  of  my  fame  I  then  had  my 
years  come  on  with  joy  j  the  virgins  would 
then  blefs  my  fteps.  But  I  fall  in  youth, 
fon  of  Morni !  my  father  fliall  blulli  In  his 
hall !'» 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromdthon, 
The  mournful  warrior  ralfed  her  tomb.  He 
came   to  Morven  }  wc  faw  the  darkifefs  of 
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his  foul.  Offian  took  the  harp  in  the  praife 
of  Oithona.  The  brightnefs  of  the  face  of 
Gaul  returned.  But  his  figh  rofe,  at  times, 
in  the  midft  of  his  friends ;  like  blafts  that 
(hake  their  unfrequent  wings,  after  tlis 
iftorniy  winds  aie  laid  \ 
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Argument. 

Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  is  overheard  by 
Offian  lamenting  the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover. 
Oilian,  to  divert  her  grief,  relates  his  own  adlions 
in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook,  at  Fmgal's 
command,  to  aid  Crothar,  the  petty  king  of  Cro- 
ma,  a  country  in  Ireland,  againft  Rothmar,  who  , 
invaded  hisdominions.  The  ftory  is  delivered  down 
thus  in  tradition.  Crothar  king  of  Croma  being 
blind  with  age,  and  his  fon  too  young  for  the  field, 
Rothmar,  the  chief  of  Tromlo,  refolved  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  opportunity  oftered  of  annexing  the 
dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  accordmg- 
ly  marched  into  the  country  fubjedl  to  Crothar, 
but  which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was  at 
the  time  fupreme  king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blind- 
nefs,  unfit  for  a<ilion,  fent  for  aid  to  Fingal,  king 
of  Scotland,  who  ordered  his  fon  Ollian  to  the  re-, 
lief  of  Crothar.  But  before  his  arrival  Fovargor- 
mo,  the  fon  of  Crothar,  attacking  Rothmar,  was 
flain  himfelf,  and  his  forces  totally  defeated.  Of- 
fian renewed  the  war;  came  to  battle,  killed 
Rothmar,  and  routed  his  army.  Croma  being 
thus  delivered  of  its  enemies,  Offian  returned  to 
Scotland. 
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»  Ir  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  feldom  art 
thou  in  the  dreams  of  Malvina  I  Open  your 
airy  halls,  O  fathers  of  Tofcar  of  (hlelds  ! 
Unfold  the  gates  of  your  clouds.:  the  fteps 
of  Malvina  are  near.  I  have  heard  a  voice 
in  my  dream.  1  feel  the  fluttering  of  my 
foul.  Why  didfl  thou  come,  O  blaft  1  from 
the  dark-rolling  face  of  the  lake  ?  Thy 
ruftling  wing   v;as  in   the   tree  ;  the  dream 

■  of  Malvina  fled.  But  flie  beheld  her  love, 
i|  when  his  robe  of  raid  flew  on  the  wind. 
i  A  fun-beam  was  on  his  ikirts,  they  glitter- 

i  ed  like  the  gold  of  the  ttranger.  It  was 
i  the  voice  of  my  love  !  feldom  coraes  he  to 
j  luy  dreams  I" 

I  "  But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Mai* 
I  vina,  fon  of  mighty  Oflian  I  My  fighs  arife 
i  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft  j  my  tears  de- 
'  fcend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a 
lovely  tree,  in  thy  prefenee,  Ofcar,  with  all 
my  branches  round  me  j  but  thy  death 
came  like  a  blaft   from  the  defert,  and  laid 

■  my  green  head  low.  The  fpring  returned 
with  its  (ho'vers  j  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe  ! 
The  virgins  faw  me  filent  in  the  hall  j  they 
touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on 
the  cheek  of  Malvina  :  the  virgins  beheld 
me  in  my  grief.  Why  art  thou  fad  ?  they 
faid  ;,  thou  firlt  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  I  Was 
he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and 
iUtely  in  thy  fight  f'* 

Vol.  I.  L 


Pleafant  is  thy  fong  in  OfHan's  e 
daughter  of  ftrcamy  Lutha  !  Thou  huii 
heard  the  mufic  of  departed  bards,  in  the 
dream  of  thy  reft,  when  lleep  fell  on  thine 
eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Moruth  *.  When 
thou  didll  return  from  the  chafe,  in  the 
day  of  the  fun,  thou  haft  heard  the  raufic 
of  bards,  and  thy  fong  is  lovely  I  It  is 
lovely,  O  Malvina  I  but  it  melts  the  fuul. 
There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells 
in  the  breail  of  the  fad.  But  forrow  waftes 
the  mournful,  O  daugjitcr  of  Tofcar  I  and 
their  days  are  few  I  They  fall  away,  like 
the  flower  on  which  the  fun  hath  looked  in 
his  iirength  after  the  mildew  has  paffed 
over  it,  when  its-  head  is  heavy  with  the 
drops  of  night.  Attend  to  the  tale  of  Of- 
fian,  O  maid  I  He  remembers  the  days  of 
his  youth  ! 

The  king  commanded  :  I  rAiQd  my  Giils, 
and  rurtied  into  the  bay  of  Croma  ;  into 
Cioma'i  founding  bay  in  lovely  Innis.fail  f . 
High  on  the  coaft  arofe  the  towers  of  Cro. 
thar  king  of  fpears  ;  Crothar  renowned  in 
the  battles  of  his  youth  ;  but  age  dwelt 
then  around  the  chief.  Rothmar  had  raif- 
ed  the  fword  againft  the  hero  j  and  the 
wrath  of  Fingal  burned.  He  fent  Oflian 
to  meet  Rothmar  in   war,  for   the  chief  of 


*  MQT''.Tuxh,  threat frearr. 

t  hi'ufail,  one  of  the  arjcient  names  oflrcian-i. 
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Croma  was  the  friend  of  his  youth.  I  fent 
the  bard  before  me  with  fongs.  I  came 
into  the  hall  of  Crothar.  There  fat  the 
chief  amidft  the  arms  of  his  fathers,  but 
his  eyes  had  failed.  His  grey  locks  wav- 
ed around  a  ilaff,  on  which  the  warrior 
leaned.  He  hummed  the  fong  of  other 
times,  when  the  found  of  our  arms  reach- 
ed his  ears.  Crothar  rofe,  ftretched  his 
aged  hand,  and  blefled  the  fon  of  Fingal. 

*'   OlTian  I"  faid  the  hero,  "  the  Urength 
of  Crothar's  arm  has  failed.     O  could  I  lift 
the  fword,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought 
at  Strutha  !  He  was  the  firll  of  men  !   but 
Crothar  had  alfo  his    fame.      The    king    of 
Morven  praifed  me  :   he  placed  on  my  arm 
the  bofly  ihield  of  Calthar,  whom  the  king 
had  ilain  in  his   wars.     Doll   thou   not  be- 
hold   it    on   the    wall  ^  for  Crothar's    eyes 
have  failed.     Is  thy  ftrength,  like   thy  fa- 
thers, OlTian  ?  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm  I" 
I  gave  my  arm  to   the   king  ;  he   felt   it 
with  his  aged  hands.     The  figh  rofe  in  his 
brtaft,  and  his  tears  came  down.     *'  Thou 
s  art  flrong,   ray  fon,  he    faid,  but    not    like 
t  the  king  of  Morven  !   But  who  is   like   the 
f  hero  among    the    mighty    in  v;ar  !   let    the 
?  feall  of  my    hall    be   fpread  ;  and    let    my 
I.  bards  ex^alt  the  fong.     Great  is  he  that    is 
\^ithin  ray  walls,  ye  fons  of  echoing   Cro- 
ma I"   The    feait  is    fpread.     The    harp    is 
heard  j  and  joy  is  la  the  hall.     But  it  was 
i  L  2 
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joy  covering  a  figh,  that  darkly  dwelt  in 
every  breali.  It  was  like  the  faint  beam 
of  the  moon  fpread  on  a  cloud  in  heaven. 
At  length  the  mufic  ceafed,  and  the  aged 
king  of  Croma  fpoke  >  he  fpoke  without  a 
tear,  but  forrow  fwelled  in  the  midll  of  his 
voice. 

**  Son  of  Fingal  !  behold'ft  thou  net 
the  darknefs  of  Crothar's  joy  ?  My  foul  was 
not  fad  at  the  feaft,  when  my  people  lived 
before  me.  I  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of 
Grangers,  when  roy  fon  (hone  in  the  halL 
But,  OiTian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed. 
He  left  no  ftreak  of  light  behind.  He  is 
fallen,  fon  of  Fingal  I  in  the  wars  of  his 
father.  Rothmar  the  chief  of  gralTy  Trom- 
lo  heard  that  thefe  eyts  had  failed  j  h<; 
heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall, 
and  the  pride  of  his  foul  arofe  !  He  came 
towards  Croma  j  my  people  fell  before  him. 
I  took  my  arms  in  my  wrath,  but  what 
could  fightlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My  fteps  were 
unequal  •,  my  grief  was  great.  1  wifhed 
for  the  days  that  were  paft.  Days  !  where- 
in I  fought  ;  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood. 
My  fon  returned  from  the  chafe  j  the  fair- 
haired  F  )var-gorrao  *.  He  had  not  lifted 
his  fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  young. 
But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great  *,  the 
fire  of  valour  burnt   in  his  eyes.     He  faw 

*  FzohhiT-gotoiy  the  tlue  point  o/Jfeel. 


•  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his 
figh  arofe.  "  King  of  Croma,"  he  faid, 
*'  Is  it  becaufe  thou  baft  no  fon  j  is  it  for 
the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that 
thy  fighs  arile  r  I  begin,  my  father  to  feel 
my  flrength  j  I  have  drawn  the  fword  of 
my  youth  j  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let 
me  meet  this  Rothmar,  vsrith  the  fons  of 
Croma  :  let  me  meet  him,  O  my  father  ! 
I  feel  my  burning  foul !"  "  And  thou  (halt 
meet  him,"  I  faid,  "  fon  of  the  lightlefs 
Crothar  !  But  let  others  advance  before 
thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet 
at  thy  return  •,  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not, 
fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  I"  He  went,  he 
met  the  foe  ;  he  fell.  Rothmar  advances 
to  Croma.  He  who  ilew  my  fon  is  near, 
Tvith  all  his  pointed  fpears. 

This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  fhell,  I  replied, 
and  took  my  fpear  !  My  people  law  the 
fire  of  my  eyes  j  they  all  arofe  around. 
Through  night  we  ftrode  along  the  heath. 
Grey  morning  rofe  in  th-e  eait.  A  green 
narrow  vale  appeared  before  us  j  nor  want- 
ing was  its  winding  flream.  The  dark  hofb 
©f  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks,  with  all  their 
glittering  arms.  V7e  fought  along  the  vale. 
They  fled.  Rothmar  funk  beneath  my 
fword  !  Day  had  not  defcended  in  the  weft, 
■when  I  brought  his  aims  to  Crothar.  The 
aged  hero  felt  them  with  his  hands  j  and 
joy  brightened  over  all  his  thoughts- 
L  3 
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The  people  gather  to  the  hall.  The  (hells 
of  the  feaft  are  heard.  Ten  harps  are  lirung  ; 
five  bards  advance,  and  fing,  by  turns  *, 
the  praife  of  UfTian;  they  poured  forth  their 
burning  fouls,  and  the  Uring  anfwered  to 
their  voice.     The  joy  of  Croma  was  great : 

*  Thofe  extempore  compofitions  were  in  great  re- 
pute among  facceeding  bards.  The  pieces  extant  of 
that  kind  fliow  more  of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the 
poetical  genius  of  their  authors.  The  tranflator  has 
only  met  with  one  pnem  of  this  fort,  which  he  thinks 
worthy  of  being  ■  preferved.  It  is  a  thoufand  years 
later  than  Offian,  but  the  authors  leem  to  have  ob- 
ferved  his  manner,  and  adopted  iome  of  his  expref- 
fions.  The  ftory  of  it  is  this :  Five  bards,  paffing 
the  night  in  the  hoiife  of  a  chief,  who  was  a  poet 
hi'.nfelf,  went  feveraily  to  make  their  o'.fervaiions 
on,  and  returned  with  an  extempore  delcription  of, 
night.  The  ri^ht  happened  to  be  one  iu  Odober, 
as  appears  from  the  poem,  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, it  has  all  that  variety  which  the  bards  af- 
ciibe  to  it,  in  their  defcripdons. 

First  Bard. 
i>  IGUT  is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  refl  on  the 
hiJls,  No  ftar  with  green  trembling  beam  ;  no  moou 
looks  from  the  Acy-  I  hear  tht-  bialt  in  the  wood  ; 
but  I  hear  it  drltaut  far.  'The  itream  9f  the  valley 
niuraiurs ;  but  us  murmur  is  fulh-n  and  fad.  From 
the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the  long-howling 
owl  is  heard.  1  lee  a  dim  form  on  the  piain  !  It  is 
a  ghoft  I  it  fades,  it  flies.  Some  funeral  fliall  pafs 
this  way.  the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  dift-ant  clog  is  howling  frcm  the  hut  of  the 
hill.  1  he  (tag  lit  s  on  the  mountain  roofs :  the  hind 
is  at  his  fide.  She  hears  the  wiud  in  his  branch/ 
horns.     She  ftaits,  but  lies  again. 
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for  peace  returned  to  the  land.  The  night 
came  on  with  lilence  ;  the  morning  re- 
turned with  joy.  No  foe  came  In  darknefs, 
"with  his  glittering  fpear.     The  joy  of  Cro- 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock ;  the  heath- 
cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing.  No  beaft,  no  bird 
is  abroad,  but  the  owl  and  the  howling  fox.  She  on 
a  leaflefs  tree  ;  he  in  a  cloud  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad,  the  traveller  has 
loft  his  way.  Through  fhrubs,  through  thorns,  he 
goes,  aiong  the  gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and 
the  fen.  He  fears  the  ghoft  of  night.  The  old  tree 
groans  to  the  blaft  ;  the  falling  branch  refounds. 
The  w.nd  drives  the  withered  burs,  clung  together, 
along  the  grafs.  It  is  the  light  tread  of  a  gholt  1  He 
trembles  amidft  the  night. 

Dark,  dufky,  howling,  is  night,  cloudy,  windy, 
and  full  of  ghofts  I  The  dead  are  abroad  I  royfriends, 
receive  me  from  the  night. 

Second  Bard. 

The  wind  is  up.  The  (bower  defcends.  The  fpi- 
rit  of  the  mountain  flirieks.  Woods  fall  from  high. 
Windows  flap.  The  growing  river  roars.  The  tra- 
veller attempts  the  ford.  Hark  !  that  fliriek  1  he 
dies  1  The  ftorm  drives  the  horfe  from  the  hill,  the 
goat,  the  lowing  cow.  They  tremble  as  drives  the 
fiiower,  befide  the  mouldering  bank. 

The  hunter  ftarts  from  deep,  in  his  lonely  hut ; 
he  wakes  the  fire  decayed.  His  wet  dogs  fmoke  a- 
round  him.  He  fills  the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud 
roar  two  mountain  ftreams  which  meet  befide  his 
booth. 

Sad  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  the  wandering  fliepherd 
fits.  The  tree  refounds  above  him.  The  ftream 
roars  down  the  rock.  He  waits  for  the  rifing  moon 
to  guide  him  to  his  home. 
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ma  was  great  5  for  the  gloomy  Rothmar  had 
fallen  ! 

I  raifed  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when 
they   laid  the   chief  in   earth.     The    aged 

Ghofts  ride  on  the  dorm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their 
voice  between  the  iquails  of  wind.  'Their  fongs  are 
of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  pad.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams 
roar  and  windows  flap.  Cold  drops  fall  from  the 
roof.  I  fee  the  darry  iky.  But  the  fliower  gathers 
again.  The  welt  is  gloomy  and  dark.  Night  is 
ftormy  and  diimal;  receive  me,  ray  friends,  froca 
night. 

Third  Bard. 

The  wiiicl  ftill  founds  between  the  hills;  and 
whiftles  through  the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs  fall 
from  their  place.  The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  clouds, 
divided,  fly  over  the  fRy,  and  fnow  the  burning  ftars. 
The  meteor,  token  of  death  1  flies  fparkling  through 
the  gloom.  It  reds  on  the  hill.  I  fee  the  withered 
fern,  the  dark-browed  rock,  the  fallen  oak.  Who  is 
that  in  his  flirowd  beneath  the  rree,  by  the  dream  ? 

The  waves  dark-tumble  on  the  lake,  and  lafii  its 
rocky  fides.  The  boat  is  brimful  in  the  co^e  ;  the 
oars  on  the  rocking  tide.  A  maid  fits  fad  befide  the 
rock,  and  eyes  the  rolling  ftream.  Her  lover  pro- 
raifed  to  come.  She  faw  his  boat,  when  yet  it  was 
light,  on  the  lake.  Is  this  his  broken  boat  on  the 
fliore  ?  Are  thefe  his  groans  on  the  wind  ? 

Hark  !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  fnow 
defcends  The  tops  ©f  the  hills  are  white.  The 
ftormy  winds  abate.  Various  is  the  night  and  cold  ; 
receive  me,  ray  friends,  from  night. 

Fourth  Bard. 
Night  is  calm  find  fair;  blue,  darry,  fettled  is 
aight.    The  winds,  with  the  clouds,  are  gone.    They 
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Crothar  was  there,  but  his  figh  was  not 
heard.  He  fearched  for  the  wound  of  his 
fon,  and  found  it  in  his  breaft.  Joy  rofe 
in    the  face  of  the   aged.     He  came   and 

fink  behind  the  hilL  The  moon  Is  up  on  the  moun- 
tain. Trees  glilter ;  ftreams  fhine  on  the  rock- 
Bright  rolls  tke  fettled  lake ;  bright  the  Itream  of 
the  vale. 

I  fee  the  trees  overturned ;  the  fhocks  of  corn  on 
the  plain.  The  wakeful  hind  rebuilds  the  fliocks, 
and  whiftleson  the  diftant  field. 

Cain,  fettled,  fair  is  night  I  Who  comes  from  the 
place  of  the  dead  ?  That  form  with  the  robe  of  fnow  | 
white  irms,  and  dark-brown  hair  1  It  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  chief  of  the  people  :  flie  that  lately  fell  ? 
Come,  let  us  view  thee,  O  maid  I  thou  that  haft 
been  the  delight  of  heroes  1  The  blaft  drives  the 
phantom  awajr;  white,  without  form,  it  afcends  the 
iiill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mift,  flov/Iy,  over  the 
narrov  vale.  It  rifes  on  the  hill,  and  joins  its  head 
to  heiven.  Night  is  fettled,  calm,  blue,  ftarry, 
bright  with  the  moon.  Receive  rae  not,  my  friends, 
forlo)«ly  is  the  night. 

Fifth  Bard. 

Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a 
cloud  m  the  weft.  Slow  moves  that  pale  beam  along 
the  {haded  hill.  The  diftant  wave  is  heard.  The 
torrent  murmurs  on  the  rock.  The  cock  is  heard 
from  the  booth.  More  than  half  the  night  is  paft. 
The  houfewife,  groping  in  the  gloom,  rekindles  the 
fettled  fire.  The  hunter  thinks  that  day  approaches, 
and  calls  his  bounding  dogs.  He  afcends  the  hill, 
and  whiftles  on  his  way.  A  blatt  removes  the  cloud. 
He  fees  the  ftarry  plough  of  the  north.  Much  of 
the  night  is  to  pafs.     He  nods  by  the  molfy  rock. 
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fpoke  to  Ofllan.  "  King  of  fpears  !"  he 
faid,  "  my  fon  has  not  fallen  without  his 
fame.  The  young  warrior  did  not  fly  j 
but  met  death,  as  he  went  forward  in  his 

Hark  !  the  whirIwin(^  is  in  the  wood  I  A  low 
murmur  in  the  vale  I  It  is  the  mighty  array  cf  the 
dead  returning  from  the  air. 

The  moon  refts  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  ftill 
on  that  lofty  rock.  Long  are  the  fl)adows  of  the 
trees.  Now  it  is  dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary, 
fiient,  and  dark;  receive  me,  ray  friends,  from  night. 

The  Chief. 

Let  clouds  reft  on  the  hills :  fpirits  fly,  and  tra- 
vellers fear.  Let  the  winds  of  the  woods  arit,  the 
founding  ftorms  defcend.  Roar  ftrearas  and  win- 
dows flap,  and  green-winged  meteors  fly  '.  rife  the 
pale  moon  from  Sehind  her  hills,  or  enclofe  her 
head  in  clouds  1  night  is  alike  to  me,  blue,  ftormy, 
or  gloomy  the  fl^y.  Night  flies  before  the  team, 
when  it  is  poured  on  the  hiil.  The  young  day  re- 
turns from  his  clouds,  but  we  return  no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old  ?  Where  our  kings  of 
mighty  name  ?  The  fields  of  their  battles  are  fiient. 
Scarce  their  mofly  tombs  remain.  We  fliall  alTo  be 
forgot.  This  lofty  houfe  (hall  fall.  Our  fons  fliall 
not  behold  the  ruins  in  grafs.  They  fliall  afk  of  the 
aged,  *'  Where  flood  the  walls  of  our  fathers?" 

Raife  the  fong,  and  Itrike  the  harp;  fend  round 
the  fhells  of  joy.  Sufpend  a  hundred  tapers  on  high. 
Youths  and  maids  begin  the  dance.  Let  feme  grey 
bard  be  near  me  to  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times ;  of 
kings  renowned  in  our  land,  of  chiefs  ue  behold  no 
more.  1  hus  let  the  night  pafs  until  morning  Ihall 
appear  in  our  halls.  Then  let  the  bow  be  at  hand, 
the  dogs,  the  youths  ot  the  chafe.  We  fliall  afcend 
the  hill  V.  ith  day,  and  awake  the  deer. 


flrengtb.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth, 
when  their  renown  is  heard  !  The  feeble 
will  not  behold  them  in  the  hall  j  or  fmlle 
at  their  trembling  hands.  Their  memory 
(hall  be  honoured  in  fong  j  the  young  tear 
of  the  virgin  will  fall.  But  the  aged  wither 
away,  by  degrees  •,  the  fame  of  their  youth, 
while  yet  they  live,  is  all  forgot.  They 
fall  in  fecret.  The  figh  of  their  fon  is  not 
heard.  Joy  is  around  their  tomb  ;  the  ftone 
of  their  fame  is  placed  without  a  tear.  Hap- 
py are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their 
renown  is  around  them  I" 


CALTHON  AND  COLMAL: 

A   POEM. 


Arg7imc?it. 
This  piece,  as  many  more  of  OfTian's  corapofitlons,  is 
addreffed  to  one  of  the  firft  Chriftian  miflionaries. 
The  ftory  of  the  poem  is  handed  down,  by  tradt- 
tion,  thus  :  In  the  country  of  the  Britons  be- 
tween the  walls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of 
Tingal,  Dunthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  fuppofed  to 
he  the  Tweed;  and  Rathmor,  who  dwelt  at  Clu- 
tha,  well  known  to  be  the  river  Clyde.  Rath- 
mor was  not  more  renowned  for  his  generofity  and 
hofpitality,  than  Dunthalmo  was  infanaous  for  his 
cruelty  and  ambition.  Dunthalmo,  through  envy, 
or  on  account  of  forae  private  feuds,  which  fub- 
fifted  between  the  families,  murdered  Rathmor 
at  a  fealt;  but  being  afterwards  touched  with  re- 
morfe,  he  educated  the  two  ions  of  Rathmor,  CaU 
ihon  and  Colmar,  in  his  own  houfe.  They  grow- 
ing up  to  man's  eliate,  dropped  fome  hints  that 
tliey  intended  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father, 
iipon  which  Dunthalmo  fluit  them  up  in  two 
caves  on  the  banks  of  Teutha,  intending  to  take 
them  oft'  privately.  Colmal,  the  daughter  of 
Dunthalmo,  who  was  fecretly  in  love  wirli  Cal- 
Tlion,  helped  him  to  make  his  efcape  from  priion, 
and  lied  with  him  to  Fingal,  difguil'ed  in  the  ha- 
bit of  a  young  warrior,  and  implored  his  aid  a- 
gainft  Dunthalmo.  Fingal  lent  Oftian  with  three 
hundred  men  to  Colmar's  relief.  Dunthalmo  hav- 
ing previoully  murdered  Colmar,  came  to  a  battle 
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with  Ofllan  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  and 
his  army  totally  defeated. 

Caithon  married  Colirjal,  his  deliverer;  and  Cu 
iian  returaed  to  Morven, 


Pleasant  is  the  voice  of  thy  fon^,  thou 
lonely  dweller  of  the  rock  I  It  comes  on 
the  found  of  the  flreara,  along  the  narrow- 
vale.  My  foul  awakes,  O  llranger  !  In  the 
iiiidft  of  my  hall.  I  llretch  my  hand  to  the 
fpear,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  I 
ilretch  my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble  5  and  the 
figh  of  my  bofom  grows.  Wilt  thou  not 
liilen,  fon  of  the  rock  !  to  the  fong  ox  Oilian  r" 
My  foul  is  full  of  other  times  •,  the  joy  ot 
my  youth  returns.  Thus  the  fun  appears 
in  the  well:,  after  the  lleps  of  his  brightnefs 
have  moved  behind  a  ftorm  :  the  green  hillt; 
lift  their  dewy  heads  ;  the  blue  rtreams  re= 
joice  in  the  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes 
forth  on  his  ilaff ;  his  grey  h^ir  glitters  in 
the  beam.  Doll:  ihou  not  behold,  fon  ol: 
the  rock  !  a  (hield  in  Ofiian's  hall  ?  It  i", 
.marked  with  the  lirokes  of  battle  ;  and  the 
brightnefs  of  its  bofles  has  failed.  That 
Ihield  the  great  Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief 
of  lireamy  Teutha.  Dunthalmo  bore  it  ia 
battle,  before  he  fell  by  Offian's  fpear. 
Lllien,  fon  of  the  rock  I  to  the  tale  of 
other  years  ! 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.   The  fee- 
ble dwelt  in  his  hall.     The  gates  of  Ralh- 
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mor  were  never  (hut  ;  his  feaft  was  always 
fpread.  The  fons  of  the  ftranger  came. 
They  bleiTed  the  generous  chief  of  Clutha. 
Bards  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp  : 
joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  the  fad  ! 
Dunthalmo  came,  in  his  pride,  and  ruflied 
.  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The  chief 
of  Clutha  overcame  :  the  rage  of  Dunthal- 
mo  rofe.  He  came,  by  night,  with  his  war- 
riors j  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell 
in  his  halls,  where  his  ftait  was  often  fpread 
for  Grangers. 

Col  mar  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  fons 
of  car-borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the 
joy  of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall.  They 
behold  him  in  his  blood  ;  their  burlHng  tears 
defcend.  The  foul  of  iDunthalmo  melted, 
when  he  faw  the  childfeu  of  youth.  He 
brought  them  to  Altcutha's  *  walls  ;  they 
grew  in  the  houfe  of  their  foe.  They  bent 
the  bow  in  his  prefence  ;  and  came  forth  to 
Lis  wars.  They  faw  the  fallen  walls  of 
their  fathers  ;  they  faw  the  green  thorn  in 
the  hall.  Their  tears  rallied  forth  in  fecret.« 
At  times  their  faces  were  fad.  Dunthalmo 
beheld  their  grief;  his  darkening  foul  de- 
figned  their  death.     He  clofed  them  in  two 

*  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Balteutha,  tie  to-wn  of 
Tiveed,  the  name  of  Dunthalmo's  leat.  It  is  obferv- 
ahle,  that  all  the  names  in  this  poem  are  derived 
from  the  Galic  language  ;  which  is  a  proof  that  it 
was  once  the  univerfal  language  of  the  whole  ifland. 
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caves,  on  the  echoing  banks  of  Teutha.  Th^' 
fun  did  not  come  there  with  his  beams  j 
nor  the  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The 
fons  of  Rathmor  remained  in  darknefs,  and 
forefaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  fi- 
lence,  the  fair-haired,  blue  eyed  Colraal*. 
Her  eye  had  rolled  in  fecret  on  Caltlion  j 
his  lovelinefs  fwelled  in  her  foul.  She 
trembled  for  her  warrior  •,  but  what  could 
Colmal  do  ?  Her  arm  could  not  lift  the 
fpear  j  nor  was  the  fword  formed  for  her 
fide.  Her  white  breait  never  rofe  beneath 
a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror  of 
heroes.  What  canft  thou  do,  O  Colraal  ! 
for  the  falling  chief  ?  Her  Iteps  are  unequal  ^ 
her  hair  is  loofe  :  her  eye  looks  wildly 
through  her  teats.  She  came,  by  night, 
to  the  hall  f.  She  armed  her  lovely  form 
in  fteel  ;  the  fteei  of  a  young  warrior,  who 
fell  in  the  firfl  of  his  battles.     She  came  to 


*  Caol-mhal,  a  lucrnan  ivith  ftnall  eye-h:Q-jJS ; 
\  fraall  eye-brows  v/erc  a  diltinguiiuing  part  of  beauty 
\  in  Offian's  time  :  and  he  feldom  fails  to  give  them  to 
the  fine  women  of  his  poem;. 

f  That  is,  the  ball  where  the  arms  taken  from 
enemies  were  hung  up  as  trophies.  Cffian  is  very 
careful  to  make  his  ftories  probable  ;  for  he  makes 
Colmal  put  on  the  arms  of  a  youth  killed  in  his  firft 
I  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a  young  wonaan,  who  can- 
j  rot  be  fuppofed  itrong  cncugh  to  carry  the  armour 
I  of  a  f-jll  grown  warrior. 

m  2 
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the  cave  of  Cglthon,  and  loofed  the  thong 
from  his  hands. 

"  Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor."  fiie  faid,  *'  a- 
rlfe,  the  night  is  dark  ;  Let  us  fly  to  the 
king  of  Selma  f ,  chief  of  fallen  Clutha  I 
I  am  the  fon  of  Lamgal,  who  dwelt  in  thy 
father's  hall.  1  heard  of  thy  dark  dwel- 
ling in  the  cave,  a;nd  my  foul  arofe.  Arife, 
fon  of  Rathmor,  arife,  the  night  is  dark  1"" 
"  Blefl:  voice  I"  replied  the  chief,  *'  com- 
cft  thou  from  the  clouds  to  Calthon  ?  The 
ghofts  of  his  fathers  have  often  defcended 
in  his  dreams,  fince  the  fun  has  retired  from 
his  eyes,  and  darknefs  has  dwelt  around 
him.  Or  art  thou  the  fon  of  Lamgal,  the 
chief  1  often  faw  in  Clutha  ?  But  (hall  I 
fly  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  brother  low  ? 
\Vill  I  fly  to  Morven,  and  the  hero  clofed 
in  night  ?  No  •,  give  tne  that  fpear,  fon  of 
Lamgal,  Calthon  wiU  defend  his  brother  !** 

'*  A  thoufand  warriors."  replied  the  maid, 
**  Aretch  their  fpears  round  car-borne  Col- 
mar, What  can  Calthon  do  againft  a  hoft 
fo  great  ?  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morven, 
he  will  come  with  vv-ar.  His  arm  is  ftretch- 
eA  forth  to  the  unhappy  j  the  lightning  of 
his  fvvord  is  round  the  weak.  Arife,  thoa 
fon  of  Rathmor  I  the  fliadows  will  fly  away» 
Arife,  or  thy  fteps  may  be  fcen,  and  thoui  1 
muft  fall  in  youth  1" 

t  FiiigaL 
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The  iighir;;  hero  rofe  ;  bis  tears  defcend 
for  car-borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the 
maid  to  Selma's  hail  j  but  he  knew  not  that 
it  was  Colmal.  The  helmet  covered  her 
lovely  face.  Her  bofom  heaved  beneath 
the  fteel.  Flngal  returned  from  the  chafe, 
and  found  the  lovely  ftrangers.  They  were 
like  two  beams  of  light,  in  the  midft  of  the 
hall  of  iJiells.  The  king  heard  the  tale  or 
grief  ^  and  turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thou- 
fand  heroes  half  rofe  before  him  ;  claiming 
the  war  of  Teutha.  I  came  with  my  fpear 
from  the  hill ;  the  joy  of  battle  rofe  in  my 
breail :  for  the  king  fpoke  to  Cflian  in  the 
midil  of  a  thdufand  chiefs. 

*'  Son  of  my  Ilren^th,"  began  the  king, 
*'  take  thou  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Go  to 
Teutha's  rudilng  ftream,  and  fave  the  car- 
borne  Colmar.  Let  thy  fame  return  before 
thee  like  a  pleafant  gale  j  that  my  foul  may 
rejoice  over  my  fon,  who  renews  the  renown 
of  our  fathers.  Oflian  !  be  thou  a  llorra  in 
war  J  but  mild  v%hen  the  foe  is  low!  It 
was  thus  ray  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon  !  be  thou 
like  Selma's  chief.  When  the  haughty 
come  to  my  halls,  nry  eyes  behold  them  not, 
Eut  ray  arm  is  fcretched  forih  to  the  un- 
happy.     ]\Iy  f'.vord  defends  the  weak." 

I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king.  I 
took  my   rattling  arms.     Diaran  *  rofe  at 

*  Diaran,  father  of  that  Connal  who  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  by  Criaiora,  his  aiiftvers. 
M3 
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my  fide,  and  Dargo  f  king  of  r^iears.  Three 
hundred    youths    followed    our   fteps  :    the 

■f-  Dargo.  the  fon  of  CoUath,  is  celebrated  in  other 
poems  by  Oflian.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by 
a:  boar  at  a  hunting  party.  The  lamentation  of  his 
niiftrefs,  or  wife,  Mingaia,  over  his  body,  i?  extant ; 
but  whether  it  is  of  Olhan's  compofition,  I  cannot 
determine.  It  is  generally  afcribed  to  him,  and  has 
much  of  his  manner;  but  feme  traditions  mention  it 
as  an  imitation  by  fome  later  bard.  As  it  has  fome 
poetical  merit,  I  have  fubjoiaed  it. 

The  fpoufe  of  Dar^^o  comes  in  tears-,  for  Dar^o 
was  no  more  !  The  heroes  fi^h  over  Lartho's  chief ;i 
and  v.'hat  fliall  fad  Mingaia  do?  The  dark  foul  va- 
nilhed  like  morning  mift,  before  the  king  of  fpearst 
but  the  generous  glowed  in  his  prefence  like  the 
morning  Itar. 

Who  was  the  farreft  and  moft  lovely  ?  Who  but 
CoUath's  ftately  fon  r  Who  fat  in  the  mtdft  of  the 
wife,  but  Dargo  of  th«  mighty  deeds  ? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp  :  Thy  voice 
was  foft  as  fummer -winds.  Ah  me  !  what  Ihall  the 
heroes  fay  ?  for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Fale  is  the 
lovely  cheek  ;  the  look  of  which  was  firm  in  danger  '. 
Why  halt  thou  failed  on  our  hills?  thou  fairer  tha* 
the  beams  of  the  fun  ! 

The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes 
of  the  valiant ;  flie  was  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but  flie 
ehofe  to  be  the  fpoufe  of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingaia  1  the  night  is  coming 
with  its  clouds;  where  ib  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  ? 
Where  but  in  the  tomb  of  Dargo  ? 

Why  doft  thou  lift  the  lloue,  O  bard  !  why  doft 
thou  fliut  the  narrow  houfe  }  Mingala's  eyes  are 
heavy,  bard  1  She  muft  fleep  with  Dargo.  , 

Lalt  night  I  heard  the  fong  of  joy  in  Lartho's  lofty 
balk     But  filence  dwells  around  my  bed.    Mingal*  ■' 
leils  with  Dargo. 
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lovely  Grangers  were  at  my  fide.  Dun- 
tVialmo  heard  the  found  of  our  approach. 
He  gathered  the  ftrength  of  Teutha.  He 
flood  on  a  hill  with  his  hoft.  They  were 
like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  when  their 
bent  trees  are  finged  and  bare,  and  the 
flreams  of  their  chinks  have  failed  The 
flream  of  Teutha  rolled,  in  its  pride,  before 
the  gloomy  foe.  I  fent  a  bard  to  Dun- 
thalmo,  to  oifer  the  combat  on  the  plain  5 
but  he  fmlled  in  the  darknefs  of  his  pride. 
His  unfettled  hofl  moved  on  the  hill  ;  like 
the  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blaft  has  en- 
tered its  womb,  and  fcatters  the  curling 
gloom  on  every  fide. 

They  brought  Colrcar  to  Teutha's  bank, 
bound  vvith  a  thoufand  thongs.  The  chief 
is  fad,  but  ftately.  His  eye  is  on  his  friends  y 
for  we  Hood,  in  our  arms,  whilfl  Teutha's 
waters  rolled  between.  Dunthalmo  came 
•with  his  fpear,  and  pierced  the  hero's  fide  ; 
he  rolled  on  the  bank  in  his  blood.  We 
heard  his  broken  figh.^.  Calthon  rulhed  in- 
to the  flream :  I  bounded  forward  on  my 
fpear.  Teuthals  race  fell  before  us.  Night 
came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  relied  on 
a  rock,  amidil  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of 
his  bofom  burned  againft  the  car-borne 
Calthon.  But  Calthon  Hood  in  his  grief; 
be  mourned  the  fallen  Colmar  j  Colmar 
ilain  in  youth,  before  his  fame  arofe  ! 
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I  bade  the  fong  of  woe  to  rife,  to  footh 
the  mournful  chief  J  but  he  flood  beneath 
a  tree,  and  often  threw  his  fpear  on  earth. 
The  humid  eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a 
fecret  tear  :  ftie  forefaw  the  fall  of  Dun- 
thfilnio,  or  of  Clutha's  warlike  chief.  Now 
half  the  night  had  paffed  away.  Silence 
and  darknefs  were  on  the  field.  Sleep  rcft- 
ed  on  the  eyes  cf  the  heroes  :  Calthon's  fet- 
tling foul  was  ftill.  His  eyes  were  half- 
clofed  ;  but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  "ot 
yet  failed  in  his  "ear.  Pale,  and  fliovving 
his  wounds,  the  ghoil  of  Colmar  came:  he 
bent  his  head  over  the  hero,  and  raifed  his 
feeble  voice  ! 

"  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rathmor  in  his  night, 
and  his  brother  low  ?  Did  we  not  rife  to 
the  chafe  together  ?  Purfued  we  not  the 
dark-brown  hinds  ?  Colmar  was  not  forgot 
till  he  fell :  till  death  had  blafted  his  youth. 
1  lie  pale  beneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let 
Calthon  rife  I  the  nv^rning  comes  with  its 
beams  J  Dunthalmo  will  diflionour  the  fal- 
lezi."  He  paiTed  away  in  his  blafl.  The 
jifing  Calthon  faw  the  fleps  of  his  depar- 
ture. He  rurtied  in  the  found  of  his  Ifeel. 
Unhappy  Colmal  rofe.  She  followed  her 
hero  through  night,  and  dragged  her  fpear 
behind.  But  when  Calthon  came  to  Lona's 
rock,  he  found  his  fallen  brother.  1'hc 
rage  of  his  bofom  rofe  j  he  ruflied  among 
the  foe.    The  groans  of  death  afccnd.  They 
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clofe  around  the  chief.  He  is  bound  In  the 
midfi,  and  brought  to  gloomy  Dutitlialmo. 
The  fliout  of  joy  arofe  j  and  the  hills  of 
night  replied. 

I  flarted  at  the  found  :  and  took  my  fa* 
ther's  fpear.  Diaran  rofe  at  my  fide  j  and 
the  youthful  ftrentrth  of  Dargo.  We  mif- 
fed the  chisrf  ot  Clutha,  and  our  fouls  were 
fad.  I  dreaded  the  departure  of  my  fame. 
The  pride  of  my  valour  rofe  !  "  Sons  of 
Morven  I"  I  faid,  "  it  is  not  thus  our  fa- 
thers fought.  They  refted  not  on  the  field 
of  Grangers,  when  the  foe  was  not  fallen 
before  them.  Their  ftrength  was  like  the 
eagles  of  heaven  j  their  renojvn  is  in  the 
fong.  But  our  people  fall  by  degrees.  Our 
fame  begins  to  depart.  What  (hall  the 
king  of  Morven  fay,  if  Offian  conquers  not 
at  Teutba  >  Rife  in  your  fteel,  ye  warriors  ! 
follow  the  found  of  Oflian's  courfe.  He 
will  not  return,  but  renowned,  to  the  echo- 
ing walls  of  Selma." 

Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teu- 
tha.  Colmal  liocd  before  me  in  tears.  She 
told  of  the  chief  of  Clutha  :  thrice  the  fpear 
fell  from  her  hand.  My  wrath  turned  a- 
gainft  the  ftranger  j  for  my  foul  trembled 
for  Calthon.  '•  Son  of  the  feeble  hand  !" 
I  faid,  •'  do  Teutha's  warriors  fight  with 
tears  ?  The  battle  is  not  won  with  grief  j 
nor  dwells  the  figh  in  the  foul  of  war.  Go 
to  the  deer  of  Carraun,  to  the  lowing  herds 
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of  Teutha.  But  leave  thcfe  arms,  thou  fon 
of  fear  !  A  warrior  may  lift  them  in  fight." 
I  tore  the  mail  from  her  (houlders.  Her 
fnowy  brealT:  appeared.  She  bent  her  blufh- 
ing  face  to  th,e  ground.  I  looked  in  filcnce 
to  the  chiefs.  The  fpear  fell  from  my 
hand  >  the  figh  of  my  bofom  rofe  I  But  when 
I  heard  the  name  of  the  maid,  my  crowding 
tears  ruQied  down.  I  bleffed  the  lovely 
beam  of  youth,  and  bade  the  battle  move  I 
Why,  fon  of  the  rock,  fhould  OfTian  tell 
how  Teutha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now 
forgot  in  their  land  j  their  tombs  are  not 
found  on  the  heath.  Years  came  on  with 
their  ftorms,  1"he  green  mounds  are  moul- 
dered away.  Scarce  is  the  grave  of  Dun- 
thalrao  feen,  or  the  place  where  he  fell  by 
the  fpear  of  OiTian.  Some  grey  warrior, 
half  blind  with  age,  fitting  by  night  at  the 
flaming  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  deeds 
to  his  fons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark  Dun- 
thalmo.  The  faces  of  youth  bend  fidelong 
towards  his  voice.  Surprife  and  joy  burn 
in  their  eyes  !  I  found  Calthon  bound  to 
an  oak  j  my  fword  cut  the  thongs  from  his 
hands.  I  gave  him  the  white-bol'oraed  Col- 
nial.     Thev  dwelt  in  the  halls  of  Teutha. 


THE  WAR  OF  CAROS: 

A    POEM. 


Argnme/it. 
Caros  is  probably  the  noted  ufurpet  Caraufius,  by 
birth  a  Menaplan,  who  aiiumed  the  purple  in  the 
year  284  :  and,  feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the 
Emperor  Maximian  Hercuiius  in  feveral  naval 
engagenoents,  which  gives  propriety  to  his  being- 
called  in  this  poem  the  king  of  Jlrips.  He  repair- 
ed Agricola'i  wall,  in  order  tu  obftrucl  the  incur- 
fioiis  of  the  Caledonians;  and  when  he  was  em- 
ployed in  that  work,  it  appears  he  was  attacked 
by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Ofcar  the  fon 
of  Oliian.  This  battle  is  the  foundation  of  the 
prefent  poem,  which  is  addreffed  to  Alalvina  the 
daughter  of  Tofcar. 


BarxG,  daughter  of  Tofcar  I  bring  the  harp  ! 
the  light  of  the  fong  rifes  In  OlTian's  foul  I 
It  Is  like  the  field,  \\heii  darknefs  covers 
the  hills  around,  and  the  (hadovv  grows 
flowly  on  the  plain  of  the  fun.  1  behold 
my  fon,  O  Malvina  !  near  the  mofl'y  rock 
of  Crona  *.   But  it  is  the  mill  of  the  defert, 

*  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftrearn  which  rur.s 
into  the  Carror. 
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tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft  !  Lovely 
is  the  mift,  that  affuraes  the  form  of  Ofcar ! 
tarn  from  it,  ye  winds,  when  ye  roar  on 
the  fide  of  Ardvcn  1 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  with  the 
murmur  of  a  fong  ?  His  ftafF  is  in  his  hand, 
his  grey  hair  loofe  on  the  wind.  Surly  joy 
lightens  his  face.  He  often  looks  back,  to 
Caros.  It  is  Ryno  f  of  fongs,  he  that  went 
to  view  the  foe.  "  What  does  Caros  king 
of  (hips  r"  faid  the  fon  of  the  now  mourn- 
ful Offian,  '*  fpreads  he  the  wings  X  of  his 
pride,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  I"  "  He 
fpreads  them,  Ofcar,"  replied  the  bard,  "  but 
it  is  behind  his  gathered  heap  ||.  He  looks 
over  his  ftones  with  fear.  He  beholds  thee 
terrible,  as  the  ghoft  of  night,  that  rolls 
the  wave  to  his  (hips  I" 

**  Go,  thou  firft  of  my  bards  !"  fays  Of- 
car, *'  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a 
flame  on  its  point.  Shake  it  to  the  winds 
of  heaven.  Bid  him,  in  fongs.  to  advance, 
and  leave  the  rolling  of  his  wave.  Tell  to 
Caros  that  I  long  for  battle  j  that  ray  bow 
is  weary  of  the  chafe  of  Cona.  Tell  him 
the  mighty  are  not  here  j  and  that  my  aria 
is  young," 

f  -Ryno  is  often  mcntiored  in  the  ancient  poetry. 
He  feems  to  have  been  a  Eard,  of  the  tirft  rank,  in 
the  days  of  Fingal. 

^  The  Roman  eagle. 

Ij  Agricola's  wall,  which  Caraufius  repaired, 
I 
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He  went  with  the  murmur  of  fongs.  Of- 
car  reared  his  voice  on  high.  It  reached 
his  heroes  on  Ardven,  like  the  noife  of  a 
cave  ;  when  the  fea  of  Togorma  rolls  b  - 
fore  it  ;  and  its  trees  meet  the  roaring 
winds.  They  gather  round  my  fon  like  the 
ilreams  of  the  hill  •■,  when,  after  rain,  they 
roll  in  the  pride  of  their  courfe.  Ryno 
came  to  the  mighty  Caros.  He  flruck.  his 
flaming  fpear.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Of- 
car,  O  thou  that  fitteft  on  the  rolling  o£ 
waves  I  Fingal  is  diflant  far  j  he  hears  the 
fongs  of  bards  in  Morven  :  the  wind  of  his 
hail  is  in  his  hair.  His  terrible  fpear  is  at 
his  fide  ;  his  ihield  that  is  like  the  darken- 
ed moon  I  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  j 
the  hero  is  alone  ! 

He  came  not  over  the  flreamy  Carun  *<. 
The  bard  returned  with  his  fong.  Grey 
night  grosvs  dim  on  Crona.  The  feaft  o£ 
iliells  is  fpread.  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to 
I  the  vt'ind  ;  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath. 
The  ghoUs  of  Ardven  pafs  through  the 
beam,  a-:d  (how  their  dim  and  diiiant  forms, 
Comalaf  is  half  unfeen  on  her  meteor  5 
Hidallan  is  fallen  and  dim,  like  the  dark- 
ened moon  behind  the  mift  of  night. 

*  The  river  Carrun. 

t  This  is  the  Icene  of  Coniala's  death,  which  is 
ithe  fubjecl  of  the  dramatic  poem.     The  poet  men- 
tions her  ia  this  place,  in  order  to  introduce  the  fe- 
quel  of  Hidallan's  llory,  who,  on  account  of    her 
-  death,  had  been  expelled  from  the  xvars  of  Fingal. 

I,     VoL  I.  N 
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"  Why  art  thou  fad  ?"  fald  Ryno  ;  for 
he  alone  beheld  the  chief.  *'  Why  art  thou 
fad  Hidallan  !  haft  thou  not  received  thy 
fame  ?  The  fongs  of  Olfian  have  been  heard; 
thy  ghoft  has  brightened  in  wind,  when 
thou  didil  bend  from  thy  cloud,  to  hear 
the  fong  of  INXorven's  bard  I"  "  And  do 
thine  eyes,"  faid  Ofcar,  *'  behold  the  chief, 
like  the  dim  meteor  of  night  ?  Say.  Ryno, 
fay,  how  fell  Kidallan,  the  renowned  in  the 
days  of  my  fathers  ?  His  name  remains  on 
the  rocks  of  Cona.  I  have  often  feen  the 
l\reams  of  his  hills  I" 

Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  drove  Hidallan 
from  his  wars.  The  king's  foul  was  fad  for 
Comala,  and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  the 
chief.  Lonely,  fad  along  the  heath,  he 
{lowly  moved,  with  filcnt  fleps.  His  arms 
hang  difordered  on  his  fide.  His  hair  flies 
loofe  from  his  brow.  The  tear  is  in  his 
down-cafl  eyes ;  a  figh  half-filent  in  his 
breaft  I  Three  days  he  ftrayed  unfeen,  a- 
lone,  before  he  came  to  Lamor's  halls  :  the 
moiTy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at  the  dream  of 
Balva*.  There  Lamer  fat  alone  beneath 
a  tree  ;  for  he  had  fent  his  people  with  Hi- 
dallan to  war.     The  ftream  ran  at  his  feet, 

*  This  is  perhaps  that  fmall  ftream,  ftill  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Balva,  which  runs  through  the  ro- 
mantic  valley  of  Glentivar  in  Stirlingfliire.     Balva  1 
Signifies  afilent  ftream  ;  and  Glentivar  the  fequefler^ 

ci  vale. 
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ills  grey  head  relied  on  his  flaff.  Sightlefs 
are  his  aged  eyes.  He  hums  the  (ong  of 
other  times.  The  noife  of  Hidallan's  feet 
came  to  his  ear  ;  he  knew  the  tread  of  his 
fon. 

*■'■  Is  the  fon  of  Laraor  returned  j  or  h 
it  the  found  of  his  ghoil  ^  Hart  thou  fallen 
on  the  banks  of  Carun,  fon  of  the  aged  La- 
mor  r  Or,  if  I  hear  the  found  of  Hidallan's 
feet  y  where  are  the  mighty  in  the  war  c' 
where  are  my  people,  Hidallan  !  that  were 
wont  to  return  with  their  echoing  fuields  ? 
Have  they  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun  ?-' 

"  No  :"  replied  the  llghing  youth,  '*  the 
people  of  Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned 
in  war,  ray  father  I  but  Kidallan  is  renown- 
ed no  more.  I  mull  lit  alone  on  the  banks 
of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  the  battle  grows.^* 

*'  But  thy  fathers  never  fat  alone,"  re= 
plied  the  riling  pride  of  Lamor.  **  The^ 
never  fat  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  whca 
the  roar  of  battle  rofe.  Doft  thou  not  be- 
hold that  tomb  ?  My  eyes  diicern  it  not  5 
there  refts  the  noble  Garmallon,  who  neveir 
fled  from  war !  Come,  thou  renowned  ia 
battle,  he  fays,  come  to  thy  father's  tomb. 
How  am  I  renowned,  Garmallon  ?  my  foa 
has  fled  from  war  1" 

*'  King  of  the  ilreamy  Balva  !"  faid  Hi- 
dallan with  a  figh,  "  why  rioft  thou  tor^ 
ment  my  foul  >  Lamor,  I  never  fled.  Fin- 
gal  was  fad  for  Comala  j  he  denied  his  wars 
N  2 
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to  Hidallan.  Go  to  the  grey  ftreams  of  thy 
land,  he  faid  j  moulder  like  a  leaflefs  oak, 
which  the  winds  have  bent  over  Balva,  never 
more  to  grow  !" 

*'  And  mufl  I  hear,"  Lansor  replied,  "  the 
lonely  tread  of  Hidallan''s  feet  ?  When  thou- 
fands  are  renowned  in  battle,  fliall  he  bend 
over  my  grey  ftreams  ?  Spirit  of  the  noble 
Garmallon  !  carry  Lamor  to  his  place;  his 
eyes  are  dark;  his  foul  is  fad  ;  his  fon  has 
loft  his  fame  !" 

*'  Where,"  faid  the  youth, ''  ftiall  I  fearch 
for  fame  to  gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor  ? 
From  whence  (liall  I  return  with  renown, 
that  the  found  of  ray  arms  may  be  pleafant 
in  his  ear  ?  If  I  go  to  the  chafe  of  hinds, 
my  name  will  not  be  heard.  Lamor  will 
not  feel  my  dogs,  with  his  hands,  glad  at 
my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He  will  not  in- 
quire of  his  mountains,  or  of  the  dark- 
brown  deer  of  his  deferts  !" 

*'  I  muft  fall,  faid  Lamor,  "  like  a  leaf- 
lefs oak  :  it  grew  on  a  rock  !  it  was  over- 
turned by  the  winds  !  My  ghoft  will  be 
feen  on  my  hills,  mournful  for  my  young 
Hidallan.  Will  not  ye,  ye  mifts  !  as  ye 
rife,  hide  him  from  my  fight  ?  My  fon  I 
go  to  Lamor's  hall  :  there  ihe  arms  of  our 
fathers  hang.  Bring  the  fword  of  Garmal- 
lon ;  he  took  it  from  a  foe  1" 

He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all 
its  ftudded  thongs.     He  gave  it  to  his  fa- 
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iher.     The  grey-haired  hero  felt  the  poiut 
with  his  hand. 

*'  My  fon  I  lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb: 
it  rifes  bel^de  that  ruilling  tree.  The  long 
grafs  is  withered  j  I  hear  the  breezes  whift.- 
ling  there.  A  little  fountain  murmurs  near, 
and  fends  its  water  to  Balva,  There  let  me 
reft  y  it  is  noon  :  tlie  fun  is  on  our  tielas  I" 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  La- 
mer pierced  the  fide  of  his  fon.  They  deep 
together:  their  ancient  halls  moulder  away. 
Ghofts  are  feen  there  at  noon  :  the  valley 
is  lilent,  and  the  people  ihun  the  place  o£ 
Lamor, 

'•  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"  fald  Ofcar, 
*'  fon  of  the  times  of  old  1  My  foul  figh's 
for  Hidallan  j  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  He  flies  on  the  blaft  of  the  defert, 
his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign  land.  3ohs 
of  the  echoing  Morven  !  draw  near  to  tii.e 
foes  of  Fingal.  Send  the  night  away  iu 
fongs  J  watch  the  ilrength  of  Caios.  Qicar 
goes  to  the  people  of  other  times  j  to  the 
Ihades  of  filent  Ardven  ;  where  his  fathers 
fit  dim  in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  fu^ 
.ture  war.  And  art  thou  there,  Hidallan, 
like  a  half  extinguilhed  meteor  ?  Come  tp 
my  fight,  in  thy  forxow,  chief  of  the  wind- 
ing balva  !" 

rhe  heroes  move  with  their  fcngs.  QC^ 
car  llovvly  afcends  the  hill.  The  meteors  o£ 
night  fet  on  the  heath  before  him.     A  dif- 

N3 
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tant  torrent  faintly  roars.   Unfrequent  blafts  ; 
rufii  through  aged  oaks.    The  half-enlight- 
ened  moon   iinks   dim  and   red   behind  her 
hill.     Feeble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath, 
Ofcar  drew  his  fword  ! 

"  Come,"  faid  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghofts 
of  my  fathers  !  ye  that  fought  againli  the 
kings  of  the  world  !  Tell  me  the  deeds  of 
future  times  ;  and  your  conrerfe  in  your 
caves  ',  when  you  talk  together,  and  behold 
your  fons  in  the  fields  of  the  brave." 

Trenmor  came,  from  his  hill,  at  the 
voice  of  his  mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the 
deed  of  the  ftranger,  fupported  his  airy 
limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mift  of  Lano, 
that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  fvvord 
is  a  green  meteor  half-extinguifhed.  His 
face  is  without  form,  and  dark.  He  fighed 
thrice  over  rhe  hero  :  thrice  the  winds  of 
night  roared  around  !  Many  were  his  words 
to  Ofcar  5  but  they  only  came  by  halves  to 
our  ears  :  they  were  ►dark  as  the  talcs  of 
other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  f^^tng 
arofe.  He  llovvly  vaniflied,  like  a  mill  that 
melts  on  the  fnnny  hill.  It  vi'as  then,  O 
daughter  of  Tofcar  !  my  fon  began  firll  to 
be  fad.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  his  race. 
At  times,  he  was  thoughtful  aiid  dark-,  like 
the  fun  when  lie  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face, 
but  again  he  looks  forth  from  his  darknef;; 
on  the  green  hills  of  Cona. 
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Ofcar  paffed  the  night  among  his  fathers, 
grey  morning  met  him  on  Carun's  banks. 
A  green  vale  furrounded  a  tomb  which  arofe 
in  the  times  of  old.  Little  hills  lift  their 
head  at  a  diftance  j  and  flretch  their  old 
trees  to  the  wind.  The  warriors  of  Cares 
fat  there,  for  they  had  paffed  the  ftream  by 
night.  They  appeared,  like  the  trunks  of 
aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light  of  the  morn- 
ing. Ofcar  ftood  at  the  tomb,  and  raifed 
thrice  his  terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills 
echoed  around  j  the  llarting  roes  bounded 
away  :  And  the  trembling  ghofts  of  the 
dead  fled,  fhrieking  on  their  clouds.  So 
terrible  was  the  voice  of  ray  fon,  when  he 
called  his  friends  I 

A  thoufand  fpears  arofe  around  j  the  peo- 
ple of  Caros  rofe.  Why,  daughter  of  Tof- 
car,  why  that  tear  ?  My  fon,  though  alone, 
is  brave.  Ofcar  is  like  a  beam  of  the  iky  ; 
he  turns  around,  and  the  people  fall.  His 
hand  is  the  arm  of  a  ghoft,  when  he  ilretches 
it  from  a  cloud  j  the  reft  of  his  thin  form 
is  unfeen  j  but  the  people  die  in  the  vale  ! 
My  fon  beheld  the  approach  of  the  foe  :  he 
Hood  in  the  filent  darknefs  of  his  ftrength. 
"  Am  I  alone,  faid  Ofcar,  in  the  mid-l  of 
a  thoufand  foes  ?  Many  a  fpear  is  there  ! 
many  a  darkly-rolling  eye  I  Shall  I  fly  to 
Ardven  ?  But  did  my  fathers  ever  fly  ? 
The  mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thoufand 
battles.  Oicar  tco  ftiall  be  renownedl  Com?, 
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ye  dim  gbofts  of  my  fathers,  and  behold  my  1 
de^ds  in  war  !  1  may  fall  j  but  I  will  be 
renowned  like  the  race  of  the  echoincr  Mor- 
ven."  He  flood,  g;rowIng  in  his  place,  like 
a  flood  in  a  narrow  vale  I  The  battle  came, 
but  they  fell  :  bloody  was  the  fword  of  Of- 
car  ! 

The  noife  reached  his  people  at  Crona  j 
they  came  like  a  hundred  ilreams.  The 
warriors  of  Caros  fledj  Ofcar  remained  like 
a  rock  left  by  the  ebbing  fea.  Now  dark 
and  deep,  with  all  his  iteeds,  Caros  rolled 
his  might  along  :  the  little  Ilreams  are  loll 
in  his  courfe  -,  the  earth  is  rocking  round. 
Brittle  fpreads  from  wing  to  wing  :  ten 
thoufand  fwords  gleam  at  once  in  the  Iky. 
But  why  ihould  Oflian  iing  of  battles  r  For 
never  more  fliall  my  Heel  Ihine  in  war.  I 
remember  the  days  of  my  youth  with  grief  j 
when  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.  Hap- 
py are  they  who  fell  in  their  youth,  in  the 
midll  of  their  renown  I  They  have  not  be- 
held the  tombs  of  their  friend  j  or  failed 
to  bend  the  bow  of  their  ilrength.  Happy 
art  thou,  O  Ulcar,  in  the  midlt  of  thy  rulh- 
ing  blafl.  Thou  often  goell  to  the  lields  of 
thy  fame,  where  Caros  fled  from  thy  lifted 
fword. 

Darknefs  comes  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar  !  I  behold  not  the  form  of 
my  fon  at  Carun  ;  nor  the  figure  ot  Olcar 
on  Crona,     The   rullling  winds  have  car- 
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ried  him  far  away  j  and  the  heart  of  his 
father  is  fad.  But  lead  me,  O  Malvina  ! 
to  the  found  of  my  woods-,  to  the  roar  of 
my  mountain  flreams.  Let  the  chafe  be 
heard  on  Cona  j  let  me  think  on  the  days 
of  other  years.  And  bring  me  the  harp, 
O  maid  !  that  I  may  touch  it,  when  the 
light  of  my  foul  ihall  arife.  Ee  thou  near, 
to  learn  the  fong  ♦,  future  times  fhall  hear 
of  me  !  The  fons  of  the  feeble  hereafter 
will  lift  the  voice  on  Cona  -,  and,  looking 
up  to  the  rocks,  fay,  "  Here  Offian  dwelt." 
They  fliall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old,  the 
race  that  are  no  more  !  while  we  ride  on 
our  clouds,  Malvina  !  on  the  wings  of  the 
roaring  winds.  Our  voices  fliall  be  heard, 
at  times,  in  the  defert  j  we  (hall  iing  on 
ihe  breeze  of  the  rock. 


CATHLIN  OF  CLUTHA: 


Argument. 

An  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 
The  poet  relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlin  in  Selma, 
to  folicit  aid  againft  Duth-carmor  of  Chiba,  who 
had  killed  Cathmol,  for  the  fake  of  his  daughter 
Laniil.  Fingal  declining  to  make  a  choice  amonj 
his  heroes,  who  were  all  claiming  the  command 
of  the  expedition  ;  they  retired  each  to  his  hlU  of 
ghojli  ;  to  be  determined  by  dreams.  The  fpirit 
of  Trenmor  appears  to  Ofliaa  and  Ofcar  :  they 
fail,  from  the  bay  of  Carmona,  and,  on  the  fourth 
day,  appear  off  the  valley  of  Rathcol,  in  Inis- 
huna,  where  Duth-carmor  had  fixed  his  refidence. 
Oflian  difpatches  a  bard  to  Duth-carmor  to  de- 
mand battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  diftrefs  of 
Cathlin  of  Clutha.  Ofiian  devolves  the  command 
on  Ofcar,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
kings  of  Morven,  before  battle,  retired  to  a  neigh-., 
bouring  hill.  Upon  the  coming  on  of  day,  thft 
battle  joins.  Ofcar  and  Duth-carmor  meet.  The 
latter  falls.  Ofcar  carries  the  mail  and  helmet  of 
Duth-carmor  to  Cathlin,  who  had  retired  from 
the  field.  Caliilin  is  difcovered  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cathmul,  in  difguife,  who  had  been  car-  ' 
ried  off,  by  force,  by,  and  had  made  her  efcape 
from,  Dutli-carmor. 
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Come  *,  thou  beam  tliat  art  lonely,  from 
watching  in  the  night  I  The  fqually  winds 
are  around  thee,  from  all  their  echoing 
hills.  Red.  over  my  hundred  ftreams,  are 
the  light-covered  paths  of  the  dead.  They 
rejoict,  on  the  eddying  Vv'inds,  in  the  feafon 
of  night.  Dwells  there  no  joy  in  fong, 
white  hand  of  the  h«»rps  of  Lutho  ?  Awake 
the  voice  of  the  ilring  j  roll  my  foul  to  me. 

*  Tlie  traditions,  which  accompany  this  poem, 
inform  us,  that  it  went,  of  old,  under  the  name  of 
Lnoi  Oi-lutha  ;  i.  e.  the  hym??  cf  the  maid  of  Liitha. 
They  pretend  ahb  to  fix  the  time  of  its  c<m  polition, 
to  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Fingal ;  that  is, 
during  the  expedition  of  Fergus  the  fon  of  Fingal, 
to  the  bank";  of  Uifca-dutoon.  In  fupport  of  this  opi- 
rion,  the  Highland  fenachies  have  prefixed  to  this 
poem,  an  addrefs  of  Offian,  to  Congai  the  young  fon 
of  Fergus,  which  I  have  rcje(fl:c-d,  as  having  no 
manner  of  connecftion  with  the  reil  of  the  piece.  It 
has  poetical  merit ;  and,  probably,  it  was  the  open- 
ing of  one  of  Offian's  other  poems,  though  th^  baids 
injudicioufly  transferred  it  to  the  piece  now  before 
us. 

"  Congai,  fon  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light 
between  thy  hjcks,  afcend  to  the  rock  pf  Selraa,  to 
the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  fhields.  Look  over  the 
bofom  of  night,  it  is  itreaked  with  the  red  paths  of 
the  dead  :  look  on  the  night  of  ghofts,  and  kindle, 
O  Congai !  thy  foul.  Be  not,  like  the  moon  on  a 
ftream,  lonely  in  the  midft  of  clouds :  darknefs  clofes 
around  it  j  and  the  beam  departs.  Depart  not,  fon 
of  Fergus '.  ere  thou  markeit  the  field  with  thy 
fword.  Afcend  to  the  rock  of  Selma ;  to  the  oak  of 
the  breaker  of  fliields." 
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It  IS   a   flream  that  has  failed.     Malvina, 
pour  the  fong. 

I  hear  thee,  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Selma, 
thou  that  watchefl:,  lonely,  by  night  I  Why 
didft  thou  with-hold  the  fong,  from  Oflian's 
failing  foul  ?  As  the  falling  brook  to  the 
ear  of  the  hunter,  defcending  from  his  ilorm- 
covered  hill  ;  in  a  fun-beam  rolls  the  echo- 
ing dream  j  he  hears,  and  (liakes  his  dewy 
locks  :  fuch  is  the  voice  of  Lutha,  to  the 
friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes.  My  fwelling 
bofom  beats  high.  I  look  back  on  the  days 
that  are  part.  Come,  thou  beam  that  art 
lonely,  from  watching  in  the  night  ! 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  *  we  faw, 

*  Car-mona,  bay  of  the  dark  brown  oills,  an  arm 
ofthefea,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Selma.  In  this 
paragraph  are  mentioned  the  fignals  prefented  to 
Fingal,  by  thofe  who  came  to  demand  his  aid.  The 
fuppliants  held,  in  one  hand,  a  fiiield  covered  witii 
blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken  fpear  ;  the  firit 
a  iymbol  of  the  death  of  their  friends,  the  'all  an 
emblem  of  their  own  helplefs  fituation.  If  the  king 
chofe  to  grant  fuccoars,  which  generally  was  tlie 
cafe,  he  reached  to  them  the  pell  offeajis,  as  a  to- 
ken of  his  hofpitality  and  friendly  intentions  towards 
them. 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay 
here  before  him  the  ceremony  of  the  Cran-tara, 
which  was  oT  a  fimilar  nature,  and,  till  very  lately, 
ufed  in  the  Highlands.  When  the  news  of  any  ene- 
my came  to  the  refulence  of  the  chief,  he  immedi- 
ately k'lled  a  goit  with  his  own  I'word,  dipped  ti.e 
end  of  an  half-burnt  piece  of  wood  in  the  blood,  and 
gave  it  tb  one  of  hiS  fervantSj  to  be  carried  to  th-: 
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one  day,  the  bounding  (hip.  On  hIgH,  hun£^ 
a  broken  fliield  :  it  was  marked  with  wan- 
dering blood.  Forward  came  a  youth,  in 
arms,  and  ftretched  his  pointlefs  fpear. 
I^ng-  over  his  tearful  eyes,  hung  loofe  his 
difordered  locks.  Fingal  gave  the  (hell  of 
kings.  The  words  of  the  flranger  arofe, 
**  in  his  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the 
winding  of  his  own  dark  ftreams.  Duth- 
carmor  faw  white-bofomed  Lanul  *,  and 
pierced  her  father's  fide.  In  the  ruftiy  de- 
fert  were  my  fteps.  He  fled  in  the  feafon 
of  night  Give  thine  aid  to  Cathlin  to  re- 
venge his  father.  I  fought  thee  not  as  a 
beam,  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou,  like  the 
fun,  art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma  I" 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  pre- 
fence,  we  rofe  in  arras.    But  who  ihould  lift 

next  hamlet.  From  hamlet  to  hamlet  this  tejfera 
was  carried  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and,  in  the. 
fpace  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  clan  were  in  arms, 
and  convened  in  an  appointed  place  ;  the  name  of 
which  was  the  only  word  that  accompanied  the  de- 
livery of  the  Crmttara.  This  fymbol  was  the  ma- 
nifelto  of  the  chief,  by  which  he  threatened  fire  and 
fword  to  thofe  of  his  clan  that  did  not  immediately 
appear  at  his  ftandardj 

*  Lanul,  full-eyed,  a  fnrname  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  beftowed  on  the  daughter  of  Cath- 
mol, on  account  of  her  beauty;  this  tradition,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  founded  on  that  partiality, 
which  the  bards  have  flaown  to  Cathlin  of  Clutha  ; 
for,  according  to  them,  no  falfehood  could  dwell  hi 
tbe/oz-'l  of  the  lovely. 

VoLL  '  O 
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the  fliield  ?  for  all  had  claimed  the  war. 
The  night  came  down  5  we  ftrode,  in  filencej 
each  to  his  hill  of  ghofts :  that  fpirits  might 
defcend,  in  our  dreams,  to  mark  us  for  the 
field.  We  ftruck  the  ftiield  of  the  dead  : 
we  raifed  the  hum  of  fongs.  We  thrice 
called  the  ghcfts  of  our  fathers.  We  laid 
us  down  in  dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before 
mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other  years ! 
His  blue  hofts  were  behind  hira  in  half- 
diftinguidied  rows.  Scarce  feen  is  their 
ftrife  in  mift,  or  their  ftretching  forward  to 
deaths.  I  liflened  5  but  no  found  was  there. 
The  forms  were  empty  wind  ! 

I  ftarted  from  the  dream  of  gholls.  Oa 
a  fudden  blall  tiew  my  whiitling  hair. 
Low-founding,  in  the  oak,  is  the  departure 
of  the  dead.  I  took  my  fliield  from  its 
bough.  Onward  came  the  rattling  of  Heel. 
It  was  Ofcar  *  of  Lego.  He  had  feen  his 
fathers.  "  As  rulhes  forth  the  blaft,  on  the 
bofom  of  whitening  waves  j  fo  carelefs  fhall 
my  courfe  be,  through  ocean,  to  the  dwel- 
ling of  foes.  I  have  feen  the  dead,  my  fa- 
ther !  My  beating   foul  is  high  1  My  fame 

*  Ofcar  is  here  called  Ofcar  of  Lego,  from  Lis 
mother  being  the  daughter  of  Branno,  a  powerful 
chief,  on  the  banks  of  that  lake.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Oilian  addrefles  no  poem  to  Malvina,  in  whicll 
her  luver  Ofcar  was  net  one  of  the  principal  adlors. 
His  attention  to  her,  afur  the  death  of  hib  for,  fliows 
that  delicacy  of  fentiment  is  not  confined,  ab  feme 
foiidl;-  imagine,  to  our  own  polillied  times. 
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is  bright  before  me,  like  the  ftreak  of  light 
on  a  cloud,  when  the  broad  fun  comes  forth, 
red  traveller  of  the  fky  I" 

"  Grandfon  of  Branno,"  I  faid,  *'  not 
Ofcar  alone  fhall  meet  the  foe.  I  ru(h  for- 
ward, through  ocean,  to  the  woody  dwelling 
of  heroes.  Let  us  contend,  my  fon,  like 
eagles,  from  one  rock ;  when  they  lift  their 
broad  wings,  againil  the  ftream  of  winds.'* 
We  raifed  our  fails  in  Carmona.  From  three 
(hips,  they  marked  my  fhield  on  the  wave, 
as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton-thena  -j-,  red 
traveller  between  the  clouds.  Four  days' 
came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lumon  came  for- 
ward in  roift.  In  winds  were  its  hundred 
groves.  Sun-beams  marked,  at  times,  its 
brown  fide.  White,  leapt  the  foamy  ftreams, 
from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 

A  green  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds 
filent  with  its  own  blue  ftream.  Here, 
midft  the  waving  of  oaks,  were  the  dwel- 
lings of  kings  of  old.  But  filence,  for  many 
dark-brown  years,  had  fettled  in  grafly  Rath- 


•f-  Ton-thena,  Jire  of  the  wave,  was  the  remark- 
:  able  ftar  mentioned  in  the  feventh  book  of  Temora, 
;  which  dire^led  the  couife  of  Larthon  to  Ireland.  It 
i  feems  to  have  been  well  known  to  thofe  who  failed 
I  on  that  fea,  which  divides  Ireland  from  South  Bri- 
■  tain.  As  the  courfe  of  OQian  was  along  the  coaft  of 
:  Innis-huna,  he  mentions,  with  propriety,  that  ftar 
;  which  directed  the  voyage  of  the  colony  from  thjtt 
I  country  to  Ireland. 

I  O  2 
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Col  *  J  for  the  race  of  heroes  had  failetJ, 
along  the  pleafant  vale.  Duth-carmor  was 
here,  with  his  people,  dark  rider  of  the 
wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
Iky.  He  bound  his  white-bofomed  fails. 
His  cotiiTe  is  on  the  hills  of  Rath-col,  to 
the  feats  of  roes.  We  came.  I  fent  the 
bard,  with  fongs,  to  call  the  foe  to  fii^ht, 
Duth-carmor  heard  him,  with  joy.  The 
king's  foul  was  like  a  beam  of  fire  ;  a  beam 
of  fire,  marked  with  fmoke,  rufhing,  varied, 
through  the  bofom  of  night.  The  deeds  of 
Duth-carmor  were  dark,  though  his  ana 
was  ilrong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds. 
By  the  beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down.  At 
a  diitance  flood  Cathlin  of  Clutha.  I  faw 
the  changeful  f  foul  of  the  ftranger.     As 

*  Rath  col,  nvoody-field,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  refidence  ot  Duth-carmor  :  he  leems  rather 
to  have  been  forced  thither  by  a  ftorra  ;  at  leaft  I 
Ihould  think  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet, 
from  his  expreflion,  that  Ton-thfna  had  bid  berbead^ 
and  that  be  bound  bis  ivhite-bofomed  fails  ;  which  is 
as  much  as  to  lay,  that  the  weather  wasftormy,  and 
that  Duth-carmor  put  into  the  bay  of  Rath  coi  lor 
flielter. 

f  From  this  circumftance,fucceeding  bards  feign- 
ed that  Cathlin,  who  is  liere  in  the  diiguife  of  a 
young  warrior,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Dutli-carmor 
at  a  fealt,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  her  fa- 
ther. Her  love  was  converted  into  deteftation  for 
him,  after  he  had  murdered  her  father.  But  as 
thofe  rai?ibo<wj  of  hdiven  are  changeful^  fay  my  a«» 
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ftiadows  fly  over  the  field  of  grafs,  fo  vari- 
ous is  Cathlin's  cheek.  It  was  fair,  with- 
in locks,  that  rofe  on  Rath-col's  wind.  I 
did  not  rufh,  amidfl  his  foul,  with  my  words. 
I  bade  the  fcng  to  rife. 

"  Ofcar  of  Lego,"  1  faid,  "  be  thine  the 
fecret  hill  f,  to-night.  Strike  the  (hield, 
like  Morven's  kings.  With  day,  thou  fnalt 
lead  in  war.  From  my  rock,  I  fnall  fee 
thee,  Ofcar,  a  dreadful  form  afcending  in 
fight,  like  the  appearance  of  ghofls,  araidit 
the  florms  they  raife.  Why  ftiould  mine 
eyes  return  to  the  dim  times  of  old,  ere  yet 
the  fong  had  burfted  forth,  like  the  fudden 
rifing  of  winds  ?  But  the   years,  that  are 

thors,  fpeaking  of  women,  flie  felt  tlie  return  of  her 
former  pafiion,  upon  the  approach  of  Diith-carmor's 
danger.  I  myfelf.  who  think  more  favourably  of 
the  fex,  muft  attribute  the  agitation  of  Cathlin's 
mind  to  her  estreme  fenfibility  to  the  injuries  done 
her  by  Duth-carnior :  and  this  opinion  is  favoured 
by  the'fequel  of  the  ftory. 

t  This  pafi'.jge  alludes  to  the  well-known  cuftom 
among  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from 
their  army  on  the  night  preceding  a  battle.  The 
llory  which  OQlan  irilroduces  in  the  next  paragraph, 
concerns  the  fall  of  the  Druids,  It  is  faid  in  many 
old  poems,  that  the  Druids,  in  the  extremity  of  their 
affairs,  had  folicited  and  obtained  aid  from  Scandi- 
navia. Among  the  auxiliaries  there  came  many 
pretended  magicians,  which  circumftance  Offian  al- 
ludes to,  in  his  defcription  of  the/o«  of  Loda.  Ma- 
v\z  and  incantation  could  not,  however,  prevail;  for 
Trenmor,  alufted  by  the  valour  of  his  fon  Trathal, 
entirely  broke  the  power  ox'  the  Druids. 

03 
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paft,  are  marked  with  mighty  deeds.  As 
the  nightly  rider  of  waves  looks  up  to  Ton- 
thena  of  beams  j  fo  let  us  turn  our  eyes 
to  Trcnmor,  the  father  of  kings." 

**  Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Car- 
mal  had  poured  his  tribes.  They  were  a 
dark  ridge  of  waves.  The  grey-haired  bafds 
were  like  moving  foam  on  their  face.  They 
kindled  the  ftrife  around,  v;ith  their  red- 
rolling  eyes.  Nor  alone  were  the  dwellers 
of  rocks ;  a  fon  of  Loda  was  there  ;  a  voice, 
in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call  the  ghofts  from 
high.  On  his  hill,  he  had  dwelt,  in  Locb- 
lin,  in  the  raidft  of  a  leaflefs  grove.  Five 
ftones  lifted,  near,  their  heads.  Loud  roar- 
ed his  rufhlng  dream.  He  often  raifed  his 
voice  to  the  winds,  when  meteors  marked 
their  nightly  wings  j  when  the  dark-robed 
moon  was  rolled  behind  her  hill.  Nor  un- 
heard of  ghofts  was  he  1  They  came  with 
the  found  of  eagle  wings.  They  turntd 
battle,  in  fields,  before  the  kings  of  men. 

*'  But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from 
battle.  He  drew  forward  that  troubled  war^ 
in  its  dark  ikirt  was  Trathal,  like  a  riling 
light.  It  was  dark;  and  Loda's  fon  poured 
forth  his  figns,  on  night.  The  feeble  were 
r.ot  before  thee,  fon  of  otlier  lands  *  I 
Then  rofe  the  ilrife  of  kings,  about  the  hill 

*  Trenmor  and  Trathal.     Offian  introduced  thU 

cpilode,  as  an  exriniple  to  his  fon,  from  ancient  Jim'is- 
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©f  night  ;  but  it  was  foft  as  two  furamer 
l^les,  Ihaklng  their  light  wings,  on  a  lake, 
Trenmor  yielded  to  his  fon  j  for  the  fame 
of  the  king  had  been  heard.  Trathal  came 
ibrtb  before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed, 
in  echoing  Caracha.  The  years  that  are 
paft,  ray  fon,  are  marked  with  mighty 
deeds  f ." 

In  clouds  rofe  the  eaftern  light.  The  foe 
came  forth  in  arms.  The  lirife  is  mixed 
on  Rath-col,  like  the  roar  of  ftrearas.  Be- 
hold the  contending  of  kings  !  They  meet 
faefide  the  oak.  In  gleams  of  fteel  the  dark 
forms  are  loft  ;  fuch  is  the  meeting  of  me- 
teors, in  a  vale  by  night  :  red  light  is  fcat- 
tered  round,  and  men  forefee  the  ftorra  I 
Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood !  The  fon  of 
Oflian  overcame  !  Not  harmlefs  in  battle 
Teas  he,  Malvina  hand  of  harps  ! 

Nor,  in  the  field,  were  the  fteps  of  Cath- 
lin.  The  ftranger  flood  by  a  fecret  ftream^ 
where  the  foam  of  Rath-col  Ikirted  the  mof- 
fy  flones.  Above,  bends  the  branchy  birch, 
and  flrews  its  leaves,  on  wind.  The  in- 
verted fpear  of  Cathlin   touched,  at  times, 

f  Thofe  who  deliver  down  this  poem  in  tradition, 
lament  that  there  is  a  great  part  of  it  loft.  In  par- 
ticular they  regret  the  iofs  of  an  epifode,  which  was 
here  introduced,  with  the  iequel  of  the  ftory  of  Car- 
xnal  and^his  Druids.  Their  attachment  to  it  wa* 
founded  on  the  defcriptionsof  naagical  enchanlments 
■which  it  contained. 
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the  flream,  Ofcar  brought  Duth-carmor'$ 
mail  :  his  helmet  with  its  eagle  wing.  He 
placed  them  before  the  ftranger,  and  his 
words  were  heard.  *'  The  foes  of  thy  fa- 
ther have  failed.  They  are  laid  in  the  field 
of  ghofts.  Renown  returns  to  Morven, 
like  a  rifing  wind.  Why  art  thou  dark, 
chief  of  Clutha  ?  Is  there  caufe  for  grief  i"" 

"  Son  of  Offian  of  harps,  my  foul  is 
darkly  fad.  I  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol, 
which  he  raifed  in  war.  Take  the  mail  of 
Cathlin,  place  it  high  in  Selma's  hall  j  that 
thou  mayft  remember  the  haplefs  in  thy 
diftant  land."  From  white  breafts  defcend- 
ed  the  mail.  It  was  the  race  of  kings ;  the 
ioft-handed  daughter  of  Cathmol,  at  the 
ilrearas  of  Clutha  I  Duth-carmor  faw  her 
bright  in  the  hall;  he  had  come,  by  night, 
to  Clutha.  Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle, 
but  the  hero  fell.  Three  days  dwelt  the 
foe,  with  the  maid.  On  the  fourth  fhe  Hied 
in  arms.  She  remembered  the  race  of  kings, 
and  felt  her  burlling  foul! 

Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  fliould 
I  tell  how  Cathlin  failed  ?  Her  tomb  is  at 
rufhy  Lumon,  in  a  diftant  land.  Near  it 
were  the  Iteps  of  Sul-malla,  in  the  days  of 
grief.  She  raifed  the  fong,  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  flrangers,  and  touched  the  mournful 
h  arp 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Mal- 
vina,  lonely  beam ! 
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Argument. 
Thispoem,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  laft,  opens  with  an  addrefs  to  Sul-malla, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Inis-huna,  whom  Of- 
fian  met  at  the  chafe,  as  he  returned  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Rath-col.  Sul-malla  invites  Offian  and 
Ofcar  to  a  feaft,  at  the  refidence  of  her  father,  who 
was  then  abfent  in  the  wars.  Upon  hearing  their 
name  and  family,  ftie  relates  an  expedition  of  Fin- 
gal  into  Inis-huna.  She  cafually  mentioning  Cath- 
mor,  chief  of  Atha  (who  then  affifted  her  father 
againft  his  enemies),  Offian  introduces  the  epifode 
of  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo,  two  Scandinavian 
kings,  in  whofc  %vars  OlTian  himfelf  and  Cathmor 
were  engaged  on  oppofite  fides.  The  ftory  is  ira- 
perfedl,  a  part  of  the  original  being  loft.  Offian, 
warned  in  a  dream,  by  the  ghoft  of  Trcnmor,  fets 
fail  from  Inis-huna. 


W' HO  *  moves  fo  Itately,  on  Lumon,  at  the 
roar  of  the  foamy  waters  ?     Her  hair  falls 

*The  expedition  of  Offian  to  Inis-huna  happened 
a  fhort  time  before  Fingal  paffed  over  into  Ireland, 
to  dethrone  Cairbar  the  fonof  Borbar-duthul.  Cath- 
mor, the  brother  of  Cairbar,  was  aiding  Conmor, 
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upon  her  heaving  bread.  White  is  her  arm 
behind,  as  flow  (he  bends  the  bow.  Why 
doft  thou  wander  in  deferts,  like  a  light 
through  a  cloudy  field  ^  The  young  roes 
are  panting,  by  their  fecret  rocks.  Re- 
turn, thou  daughter  of  kings!  the  cloudy 
night  is  near  !  It  was  the  young  branch  of 
pTeen  Inis-huna,  Sul-malla  of  blue  eyes. 
She  fent  the  bard  from  her  rock,  to  bid  us 
to  her  feaft.  Amidft  the  fong  we  fat  down, 
in  Cluba^s  echoing  hall.  White  moved  the 
hands  of  Sul-malla,  on  the  trembling  firings. 
Half-heard  amidft  the  found,  was  the  name 
of  Atha*s  king:  he  that  was  abfent  in  bat- 
king  of  Inis-huna,  in  his  wars,  at  the  time  that  Of- 
fian  defeated  Duth-carmor,  in  the  valley  of  Rath-col. 
The  poem  is  more  interefting,  that  it  contains  fo 
many  particulars  concerning  thofe  perfonages,  who 
make  lb  great  a  figure  in  Temora. 

The  exa(5l  correfpondence  in  the  manners  and 
cuftons  of  Inis-huna,  as  here  defcribed,  to  thofe  of 
Caledonia,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  were  originally  the  fame  people. 
Some  may  allege,  that  Oflian  might  transfer,  in  his 
poetical  defcriptions  the  manners  of  his  own  nation 
to  foreigners.  This  objeclion  is  eafily  anfwered. 
Why  has  he  not  done  this  with  regard  to  the  inha- 
liitants  of  Scandinavia  ?  We  find  the  latter  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  culloms  and  fuperftitions  from  the  na- 
tions oi  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Scandinavian 
manners  are  remarkably  barbarous  and  fierce,  and 
ieem  to  mark  out  a  nation  much  lefs  advanced  in  a 
ftate  of  civilizatiori,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
wpre  in  the  times  of  Offian. 
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tie  for  her  own  green  land.  Nor  abfent 
from  her  foul  was  he  ;  he  came  midil  her 
thoughts  by  night.  Ton-thena  looked  in, 
from  the  Iky,  and  faw  her  todlng  arms. 

The  found  of  (hells  had  ceafed.  Amidfl 
long  locks,  Sul-malla  rofe.  She  fpoke  with 
bended  eyes,  and  a{ked  of  our  courfe  through 
feas  y  '*  for  of  the  kings  of  men  are  ye,  tall 
riders  of  the  wave  *."  "  Not  unknown," 
I  faid,  "  at  his  llreams  is  he,  the  father  of 
our  race.  Fingal  has  been  heard  of  at 
Cluba,  blue-eyed  daughter  of  kings.  Ncr 
only,  at  Cona's  ilream,  is  Oilian  and  Ofcar 

*  Sul-malla  here  difoovers  the  quality  of  Oflian 
and  Ofcar  from  their  itature  and  itately  gait.  A- 
mong  Udiions,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization,  a  fu- 
perior  beauty  and  ftatelinefs  of  perfoii  were  infepa- 
rable  from  nobility  of  blood.  It  was  from  theCe 
qualities,  that  thoi'e  of  family  were  known  by  ilran- 
gers,  not  from  tawdry  trappings  of  ftate  injudiciouf- 
ly  thrown  round  them.  The  caufe  of  thisdittinguilh- 
ing  property  muft,  in  forae  meaiure,  be  afcribed  to 
their  unmixed  blood.  They  had  no  inducement  to 
intermarry  with  the  vulgar  :  and  no  low  notions  of 
interelt  made  them  deviate  from  their  choice,  in 
their  own  fphere.  In  (tatts,  where  luxury  has  been 
long  eitablillied,  beauty  of  perlbn  is,  by  no  means, 
the  charadteriftic  of  antiquity  of  family.  This  muft 
be  attributed  to  thofe  enervating  vices,  which  are 
iufeparable  from  luxury  and  wealth.  A  great  fa- 
mily (to  alier  a  little  the  words  of  the  hiltoriao),  it 
is  true,  like  a  river,  becomes  confiderable  from  the 
length  of  its  courfe,  but,  as  it  roll-;  ori,  hereditary 
diiterapers,  as  well  as  property,  flow  fucceflively  ivi' 
to  it. 
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knorvn.     Foes  tremhled  at  our  voice,  and 
(hrunk  in  other  land-."" 

*'  Not  unmnrked,'"  faid  the  maid,  "  by 
Sul-malla,  is  the  Inield  of  Morven's  king. 
It  hangs  high,  in  my  father''s  hall,  in  me- 
mory of  the  pail  •,  when  Fingal  came  to 
Ouba,  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Loud 
roared  the  boar  of  Culdarnu,  in  the  midft 
of  his  rocks  and  woods.  Inis-huna  fent 
her  youths,  but  they  failed  ;  and  virgins 
wept  over  tombs.  Carelefs  went  Fingal  to 
Culdarnu.  On  his  fpcar  rolled  the  ftrength 
of  the  woods.  He  was  bright,  they  faid,  in 
his  locks,  the  firit  of  mortal  men.  Nor  at 
the  feaft  were  heard  his  words.  His  deeds 
pafled  from  his  foul  of  fire,  like  the  rolling 
of  vapours  from  the  face  of  the  wandering 
fun.  Not  carelefs  looked  the  blue  eyes  of 
Cluba  on  his  fiately  fteps.  In  white  bofoms 
rofe  the  king  of  Selma,  in  the  midft  of  their 
thoughts  by  night.  But  the  winds  bore 
the  ftranger  to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes. 
Nor  lofl:  to  other  lands,  was  he,  like  a  me- 
teor that  finks  in  a  cloud.  He  came  forth, 
at  times,  in  his  brightnefs,  to  the  diflant 
dwelling  of  foes.  His  fame  came,  like  the 
found  of  winds,  to  Cluba's  woody  vale  *," 

*  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  are  ready  to 
mark  cut  remote  antiquity,  as  the  region  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm.  This,  perhaps,  is  extending 
our  prejudices  too  far.  It  has  been  long  remarked, 
that  knowledge,  in  a  great  meafure,  is  founded  on  a    . 
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"  Darknefs  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps  : 
the  race  of  kings  is  diilant  far ;  in  battle  is 
my  father  Conmor  5  and  Lormar*  my  bro- 
ther, king  of  ftreams.  Nor  darkening  a- 
lone  are  they  j  a  beam  from  other  lands  is 
nigh  5  the  friend  of  flrangers  f  in  Atha,  the 

free  intercourfe  betivecn  mankind;  and  that  the 
mind  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  cbfervations  it 
has  made  upon  the  manners  ot  different  men  and  na- 
tions. It  we  look  with  attention  into  the  hiftory  of 
Fingal,  as  delivered  by  Offian,  we  Oiall  find  that  he 
was  not  altogether  a  poor  ignorant  hunter,  confined 
to  the  narrow  corner  of  an  illand.  His  expeditions 
to  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  the  diirercnt  ftates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
were  very  numerous,  and  performed  under  luch  a 
character,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mark  the  undifguiied  manners  of  mankind. 
War,  and  an  active  life,  as  they  call  forth,  by  turns, 
all  the  po'ATcrs  of  the  foul,  prefent  to  us  the  differ- 
ent charadlers  of  men  :  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet, 
for  want  of  objects  to  exert  thcKi,  the  powers  of  the 
mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great  meafiire,  and  we  fee 
only  artificial  pafiions  ai:d  manners.  It  is  from  this 
confideraticn  1  conclude,  that  a  traveller  of  penetra- 
tion could  gather  more  genuine  knowledge  from  a 
tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than  from  the  minutelt  obfer- 
vation  of  all  the  artificial  manners,  and  elegant  re- 
finements of  modern  France. 

*  Lormar  was  the  fon  of  Conmor.  and  the  brother 
cfSul-malla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormar 
Succeeded  him  in  the  throne. 

f  Cathmor,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthal,  It  would 
appear  from  the  partiality  with  which  Sul-malla 
fpeaks  of  that  hero,  that  flie  had  feen  him,  previous 
to  his  joining  her  father's  army;  though  traditicc 
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troubler  of  the  field.  High  from  theif 
mifty  hills,  look  forth  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin  j 
for  he  is  far  away,  young  dweller  of  their 
fouls  I  Nor,  harmlefs,  white  hands  of  Erin  ! 
is  Cathraor  in  the  Ikirts  of  war  j  he  rolls 
ten  thoufand  before  him,  in  his  diftant  field.** 
*'  Not  unfeen  by  Offian,"  I  faid,  "  rufhed 
Cathmor  from  his  llreams,  when  he  poured 
his  ftrength  on  I-thorno  *,  ifle  of  many 
■Waves  !  In  ftrife  met  two  kings  in  I-thorno, 
Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo  :  each  from  his 
echoing  ifle,  ftern  hunters  of  the  boar  I" 

"  They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  ftream  : 
each  pierced  him  with  his  fpear.  They 
flrove  for  the  fame  of  the  deed  ;  and  gloomy 
'  battle  rofe.  From  ifle  to  ifle  they  fent  a 
fpear,  broken  and  llained  with  blood,  to 
call  the  friends  of  their  fathers,  in  their 
founding  arras.  Cathmor  came,  from  Erin, 
to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king  :  1  aided  Suran- 
dronlo,  in  his  land  of  boars." 

pofitively  afferts,  that  it  was  after  his  return  that  llie 
fell  in  love  with  him. 

*  I-thorno,  lays  tradition,  was  an  ifland  of  Scan- 
dinavia. In  it,  at  a  hunti:ig  party,  met  Culgorm 
and  Suran-dronlo,  the  king;,  of  two  neighbouring 
ifles.  They  differed  about  the  honour  (  f  killing  a 
boar ;  and  a  war  was  kindled  between  them.  From 
this  epifode  we  may  learn,  that  the  manners  of  the 
Scandinavians  vpere  much  more  favage  and  cruel, 
than  thofe  of  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
names  introduced  in  this  ftory  are  not  of  Galic  ori- 
ginal, which  circumftance  afl'ords  room  to  fuppoie, 
that  it  had  its  foundation  iu  true  hiltory, 
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"  We  rudied  on  either  fide  ot  a  llream, 
which  roared  through  a  blafted  heath. 
High  broken  rocks  were  round,  with  all 
their  bending  trees.  Near  were  two  circles 
of  Loda,  with  the  ftone  of  power  j  where 
fpirits  defcended,  by  night,  in  dark-red 
ftreams  of  fire.  There,  mixed  with  the 
murmur  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of  aged 
mtn  :  they  called  the  forms  of  night,  to  aid 
them  in  their  war." 

"  Heedlefs  *  I  Hood,  with  my  people, 
■where  fell  the  foamy  ftream  from  rocks. 
The  moon  moved  red  from  the  mountain. 
My  fong,  at  times,  arofe.  Dark,  on  the 
other  fide,  young  Cathmor  heard  my  voice  ; 
for  he  lay,  beneath  the  oak,  in  all  his 
gleaming  arms.  Morning  came  j  we  rufti- 
ed  to  fight  ;  from  wing  to  wing  is  the  roll- 
ing of  ftrife.  They  fell  like  the  thiftlc's 
head,  beneath  autumnal  winds." 

*'  In  armour  came  a  flately  form  :  I 
mixed  my  flrokes  with  the  chief.  By  turns 
our  fhields  are  pierced  :  loud  rung  our  Iteely 
mails.     His  helmet  fell  to  the  ground.     la 

*  From  the  circumftance  of  Oflian  not  being  pre- 
fent  at  the  rites,  defcribed  in  th?  preceding  para- 
graph, we  may  Uippole  that  he  held  them  in  con- 
tempt. This  difference  of  fentiment  with  regard  to 
religion,  is  a  fort  of  argument,  that  the  Caledonians 
■we.-e  not  originally  a  colony  pf  Scandinavians,  as 
fome  have  imagined.  Concerning  fo  remote  a  pe- 
riod, mere  conjeclure  muft  fnpply  the  place  of  ar- 
gument and  pofitive  proofs. 

P  2 
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briglitnefs  fhone  the  foe.  His  eyes,  two 
pleafant  riamcs,  rolled  between  his  wander- 
ing locks.  I  knew  Cathmor  of  Atha,  and 
threw  my  fpear  on  earth.  Dark,  we  turn- 
ed, and  filent  paffcd  to  mix  with  other 
foes." 

"  NotfopalTed  the  driving  kings*.  They 
mixed  in  echoing  fray  :  like  the  meeting  of 
ghofls,  in  the  dark  wing  of  winds.  Through 
either  bread  rudied  the  fpears  j  nor  yet  lay 
the  foes  on  earth  !  A  rock  received  their 
fall ;  half-reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each 
held  the  lock  of  his  foe  j  each  grimly  feem- 
cd  to  roll  his  eyes.  The  dream  of  the  rock 
leapt  on  their  fliields,  and  mixed  below  with 
blood. 

"  The  battle  ceafed  in  I-thorno.  The 
flrangers  met  in  peace  :  Cathmor  from  Atha 
of  dreams,  and  Oflian,  king  of  harps.  Wc 
placed  the  dead  in  earth.  Our  deps  were 
by  Runar's  bay.  With  the  bounding  boat, 
afar,  advanced  a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was 
the  rider  of  feas,  but  a  beam  of  light  was 
there,  like  the  ray  of  the  fun,  in  Stromlo's 
rolling  fmoke.     It  was  the   daughter  f  of 

*  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  the 
kings,  and  tlieir  attitude  in  death,  are  highly  pidlu- 
refque,  and  expreflive  of  that  ferocity  of  manners 
which  dillingiiillied  the  northern  nations. 

f  Tradition  has  handed  dou'n  the  name  of  this 
princefs.  The  bards  call  her  Runo-forlo,  which  has 
no  other  fort  of  title  for  being  genuine,  but  its  not 
being  of  Galic  original ;    a  diltindlion   which    the 
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SuTan-dronlo,  wild  in  brightened  looks. 
Her  eyes  were  wandering  flames,  amidit 
difordered  locks.  Forward  is  her  white 
arm,    with  the   fpear  ;    her    high    heaving 

bards  had  not  the  art  to  preferve.  when  they  feign- 
ed names  for  foreigners.  The  Highland  fenachies, 
who  veiy  often  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  deficiency 
they  thought  they  found  in  the  tales  of  Ollian,  have 
given  us  the  continuation  of  the  Itory  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Suran-dronio,  The  cataftrophe  is  fo  unnatu- 
ral, and  the  circumflances  of  it  i'o  ridiculoully  pomp- 
ous, that,  for  the  fake  of  the  inventors,  I  flaall  con-  ' 
ceal  them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo, 
made  a  deep  imprt-ffion  on  a  chief,  fome  ages  ago, 
who  was  himfelf  no  contemptible  poet.  The  ftory 
is  romantic,  but  not  incredible,  if  we  make  allow- 
ances for  the  lively  imagination  of  a  man  of  geniu!?- 
Our  chief  failing  in  a  ftorm  along  one  of  the  iflands 
of  Orkney,  faw  a  woman  in  a  boat,  near  the  fhore, 
whom  he  thought,  as  he  expreiies  it  himlelf,  as  beau- 
tiful  as  a  fndden  ray  of  the  fun,  on  the  dark  heav- 
ing deep.  Theverfesof  Ofiian,  on  the  attitude  of 
Runo-forlo,  which  was  fo  fimii?.r  to  that  of  the  wo- 
man in  the  boat,  wrought  lb  much  on  his  fancy, 
that  he  fell  defperately  in  love.  The  winds,  how- 
ever, drove  him  from  the  coall,  and,  after  a  few  days, 
he  arrived  at  his  refiaence  in  Scotland.  There  his 
pafTion  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  two  of  his 
friends,  fearing  the  confequence,  failed  to  the  Ork- 
neys, to  carry  to  him  the  objedl  of  his  defire.  Up- 
on inquiry  they  foon  found  the  nymph,  and  carried 
her  to  the  enamoured  chief;  but  majk  his  furprife, 
when,  inilead  of  a  ray  of  the fnn,  he  faw  a  fkinny 
fifiierwoman,  more  than  middle  aged,  appearing  be- 
fore him.  Tradition  here  ends  the  ftory  :  but  it 
may  be  eafily  fuppofed  that  the  paffion  of  the  chief 
foon  fublided. 
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breaft  is  feen,  white  as  foamy  wai'es  that 
life,  by  turns,  amidft  rocks.  They  arc 
beautiful,  but  terrible,  and  mariners  call 
the  uinds  I" 

*'  Come  ye  dwellers  of  Loda  I"  fhe  faid, 
*'  come,  Carchar,  pale  in  the  midft  of 
clouds !  Sluthmor  that  rtrideft  in  airy  halls  ! 
Corchtur,  terrible  in  winds  I  Receive,  from 
his  daughter's  fpear,  the  foes  of  Suran- 
dronlo.  No  fliadow,  at  his  roarings  dreams  j 
no  mildly-looking  form  was  he  !  When  he 
took  up  his  fpear,  the  hawks  (hook  their 
founding  wings  :  for  blood  was  poured  a- 
round  the  fteps  of  dark-eyed  Suran-dronlo. 
He  lighted  me,  no  harmlels  beam,  to  glitter 
on  his  ftreams.  Like  meteors,  I  was  bright, 
but  I  blafted  the  foes  of  Suran-droalo." 
******* 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the 
praife  of  Cathmor  of  fliields.  He  was 
within  her  foul,  like  a  fire  in  fecret  heath, 
which  awakes  at  the  voice  of  the  blaft,  and 
fends  its  beam  abroad.  Amidll  the  fong 
removed  the  daughter  of  kings,  like  the 
voice  of  a  fummcr-breeze  j  when  it  lifts  the 
heads  of  flowers,  and  curls  the  lakes  and 
ftreams.  The  milling  found  gently  fpreads 
o'er  the  vale,  foftly-pleafing  as  it  faddens 
the  foul. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Offlan  •,  form- 
lefs  flood  the  fh^idow  of  Trenmor.  He 
fefm^d  to  ftrike  the  dim  (liield,  on  Selma's 
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llreamy  rock.  I  rofe,  in  my  rattling  fteel  j 
I  knew  that  war  was  near,  before  the  winds 
our  fails  were  fpread  ;  when  Lumon  (how- 
ed  its  ftreams  to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  MaU 
vina,  lonely  beam  ! 


THE  WAR  OF  INIS-THONA : 

A    POEM. 


Argiime7it.  \ 

Reflections  on  the  poet's  youth.  An  apoftrophe  to 
Selnia.  Ofcar  obtains  leave  to  go  to  Inis-thona, 
an  ifland  of  Scandinavia.  The  mournful  Itory  of 
Argon  and  Ruro,  the  two  fons  of  the  king  of  Inis- 
thonn.  Ofcar  revenges  their  death,  and  returns 
\x\  triumph  to  Selma.  A  foliloquy  by  the  poet 
himfelf. 


Our  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter 
on  the  hill  of  heath.  He  fleeps  in  the  mild 
beams  of  the  fun  ;  he  awakes  amidft  a  florm  ; 
the  red  lightning  flies  around :  trees  (liake 
their  heads  to  the  wind  !  He  looks  back 
with  joy,  on  the  day  of  the  fun  •,  and  the 
pleafant  dreams  of  his  reft  !  When  iTiall 
Ofllan's  youth  return  ?  When  his  ear  de- 
light in  the  found  of  arms  ?  When  (hall  I, 
like  Ofcar,  travel  in  the  light  of  my  Heel  ? 
Come,  with  your  ftreams,  ye  hills  of  Cona  \ 
liilen  to  the  voice  of  Offian.  The  fong 
rifes,  like  the  fun,  in  my  foul.  I  feel  the 
joys  of  other  times  I 
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I  behold  tliy  towers,  O  Selma  !  the  oaks 
of  thy  fliaded  wall :  thy  ftreams  found  in 
my  ear  j  thy  heroes  gather  around.  Fin- 
gal  fits  in  the  midft.  He  leans  on  thefhield 
of  Trenmor  !  his  fpear  ftands  againfl:  the 
wall  J  he  lidens  to  the  fong  of  his  bards. 
The  deeds  of  his  arm  are  heard  •,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  king  in  his  youth  !  Ofcar  had 
returned  from  the  chafe,  and  heard  the  he- 
ro's praife.  He  took  the  Qiield  of  Branno  * 
from  the  wall  j  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears.  Red  was  the  cheek  of  youth.  His 
voice  was  trembling  low.  My  fpear  fiiook 
its  bright  head  ia  his  hand  :  he  fpoke  to 
Morven's  king, 

"  Fingal  I  thou  king  of  heroes  !  OfTian, 
next  to  him  in  war  !  ye  have  fought  in 
your  youth  ;  your  names  are  renowned  in 
fong.  Ofcar  is  like  the  mid  of  Cona  j  I  ap- 
pear and  I  vanifh  away.  The  bard  will  not 
know  my  name.  The  hunter  will  not  fearch 
in  the  heath  for  my  tomb.  Let  me  fight, 
O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of  Inis-thona, 
Diftant  is  the  land  of  my  war!  ye  (hall  not 
hear  of  Ofcar's  fall  !  Some  bard  may  find 
me  there  •,  fome  bard  may  give  my  name  to 
fong.     The  daughter  of  the  ftranger  (hall 

*  This  is  Branno,  the  father  of  Everallin,  and 
grandfather  to  Ofcar;  he  was  of  Irilh  extraction, 
and  lord  of  the  country  round  the  lake  of  Lego.  His 
great  aclions  are  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  his 
hofpitality  has  pali'ed  into  a  proverb. 
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fee  my  tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth,  that 
came  fiora  afar.  The  bard  (hall  fay,  at  the 
feall,  *'  hear  the  fong  of  Ofcar  from  the 
dillant  land!" 

*'  Ofcar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven  y 
"  thou  (halt  fight,  fon  of  my  fame  !  Pre- 
pare my  dark-bofomed  fliip  to  carry  my  hero 
to  Inis-thona.  Son  of  my  fon,  regard  our 
fame  ;  thou  art  of  the  race  of  renown  !  Let 
not  the  children  of  ftrangers  fay,  feeble  are 
the  fons  of  Morven  !  Be  thou,  in  battle,  a 
roaring  ilorm  :  mild  as  the  evening  fun  in 
peace  !  Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Inis-thona's  king, 
that  Fingal  remembers  his  youth  5  when  we 
ftrove  in  the  combat  together,  in  the  days 
of  Agandecca." 

They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail ;  the 
wind  whiftled  through  the  thongs  *  of  their 
mafts.  Waves  laih  the  oozy  rocks :  the 
ftrength  of  ocean  roars.  My  fon  beheld, 
from  the  wave,  the  land  of  groves.  He 
rulhed  into  Runa's  founding  bay,  and  fent 
his  fword  to  Annir  of  fpears.  The  grey- 
haired  hero  rofe,  when  he  faw  the  fword  of 
Fingal.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  j  he 
remembered  his  battles  in  youth.  Twice 
had  they  lifted  the  fpcar,  before  the  lovely 
AgandeccH  :  heroes  flood  far  diflnnt,  as  if 
two  fpirits  were  flriving  in  winds. 

*  Leather  thongs  were  ulcd  among  the  Celtic  na* 
tions,  infleacl  of  ropes. 
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"  But  now,"  began  the  king,  "  I  am 
old  J  the  fword  lies  ufelefs  in  my  hall. 
Thou,  who  art  of  Morven's  race  i  Annir 
has  leen  the  battle  of  fpearsj  but  now  he  is 
pale  and  withered,  like  the  oak  of  Lano. 
I  have  no  fon  to  meet  thee  with  joy,  to 
bring  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  Ar- 
gon is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is  no 
more.  My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of 
llrangers  :  fhe  longs  to  behold  my  tomb. 
Her  fpoufe  ihakes  ten  thoufand  fpears  j  he 
comes  *  a  cloud  of  death  from  Lano.  Come, 
to  fhare  the  feafl  of  Annir,  fon  of  echoing 
Morven  I" 

Three  days  they  feafted  together  ;  on  the 
fourth,  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Ofc-ar, 
They  rejoiced  in  the  (liell  f .  They  pur- 
fued  the  boars  of  Runa.  Befide  the  fount 
of  raofly  Hones,  the  weary  heroes  reft.  The 
tear  Heals  in  fecret  from  Annir :  he  broke 

*  Cormalo  had  refolved  on  a  war  againft  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Annir  king  of  Inis-thona,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  :  the  injuftice  of  his  de- 
figns  was  fo  much  refemed  by  Fingal,  that  he  fent 
his  grandfon,  Ofcar,  to  the  affiilance  of  Annir.  Both 
armies  came  foon  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  conduct 
and  valour  of  Ofcar  obtained  a  complete  vidory. 
An  end  was  put  to  the  war  by  the  death  of  Corma- 
lo, who  fell  in  a  fingle  combat,  by  Ofcar's  hand. 
Thus  is  the  ftory  delivered  down  by  tradition ; 
though  the  poet,  to  raife  the  charader  of  his  ion, 
makes  Ofcar  himfelf  propofe  the  expedition. 

t  ^0  rejoice  in  thejljell,  is  a  phral'e  for  feafting 
furoptuoufly  and  drinking  freely. 
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the  rifinjr  figh.  *'  Plere  darkly  reft,"  the 
hero  faid,  "  the  children  of  my  youth. 
This  ftone  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro  j  that  tree 
founds  over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye 
hear  my  voice,  O  my  fons,  within  your  nar- 
row houfe  ?  Or  do  ye  fpeak  in  thefe  ruftling 
leaves,  when  the  winds  of  the  defert  rife  ?" 

"  King  of  Inis-thona,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  how 
fell  the  children  of  youth  ?  The  wild  boar 
rufhes  over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not 
difturb  their  repofe.  They  purfue  deer  * 
formed  of  clouds,  and  bend  their  airy  bow. 
They  ftill  love  the  fport  of  their  youth  j 
and  mount  the  wind  with  joy. 

"  Cormalo,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  a 
chief  of  ten  thoufand  fpears.  He  dwells  at 
the  waters  of  Lano  f ,  which  fends  forth  the 
vapour  of  death.  He  came  to  Runa's  echo- 
ing halls,  and  fought  the  honour  of  the 
fpear  J.     The  youth  was  lovely  as  the  firil 

*  The  notion  of  Oflian  concerning  the  (late  of  the 
deceafed,  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  They  imagined  that  the  fouls 
purfued,  in  their  feparate  ^ate,  the  employments 
and  pleafures  of  their  former  life. 

f  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable, 
in  the  days  of  Ollian,  for  emitting  a  peililential  va- 
pv)ur  in  autumn.  And  thou,  0  'valiant  Duchotnar ! 
like  the  mijl  of  mnrfoy  Lavo  ;  ivhen  it  fails  onjer  the 
plains  of  autumn i  and  brings  death  to  the  boft.  Fiu- 
gal,  B.  I. 

X  By  the  honour  of  the  fpear,  is  meant  the  tour- 
nament prailifed  among  the  ancient  northern  r. 
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beam  of  the  fun  j  few  were  they  who  could 
meet  him  in  fight  1  My  heroes  yielded  to 
Corraalo  :  my  daughter  was  feized  In  his 
love.  Arjron  and  Ruro  returned  from  the 
chafe  ;  the  tears  of  their  pride  defcend  :  they 
roll  their  fdent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  who 
had  yielded  to  a  Granger.  Three  days  they 
feafted  with  Cormalo :  on  the  fourth  young 
Argon  fought.  But  who  could  fight  with. 
Argon  !  Cormalo  is  overcome.  His  heart 
fvvelled  with  the  grief  of  pride  ;  he  refolved, 
in  fecret,  to  behold  the  de-^th  of  my  fons. 
They  went  to  the  hills  of  Runa  :  they  pur- 
fued  the  dark-brown  hinds.  The  arrow  of 
Cortnalo  flew  in  fecret  j  my  children  fell  iii 
blood.  Ke  came  to  the  maid  of  liis  love  j 
to  Inls-thona's  long-haired  maid.  They 
lied  over  the  defert.  Annir  remained  alone. 
Night  came  on,  and  day  appeared  :  nor  Ar- 
gon's voice,  nor  R.uro's  came.  At  length 
their  much-loved  dog  was  feen  j  the  fleet 
and  bounding  Runar.  He  came  into  the 
hall  and  howled  j  and  feemed  to  look  to- 
wards the  place  of  their  fall.  We  followed 
him  :  we  found  them  here  :  we  laid  ihem 
by  this  moffy  flreara.  I'his  is  the  haunt  of 
Annir,  when  the  chafe  of  the  hinds  is  pafl:. 
I  bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oakj  my 
tears  for  ever  flow  I" 

"  O  Ronnan  !"  faid  the  rifing  Ofcar, 
"  Ogar  king  of  fpears  !  call  my  heroes  to 
my  fide,  the  fons  of  ftrcamy  Morven.     To- 

Fo/.  L  Q^ 
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day  we  go  to  Lano's  water,  that  fends  forth 
the  vapour  of  death.  Cormalo  will  not 
long  rejoice  :  death  is  often  at  the  point  of 
our  fwords  !" 

They  came  over  the  defert  like  ftormy 
clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  alon^ 
the  heath  :  their  edges  are  tinged  with 
lightHing  *,  the  echoing  groves  forefee  the 
florm  !  The  horn  of  Ofcav's  battle  is  heard  ; 
Lano  fliook  over  all  its  waves.  The  child- 
Ten  of  the  lake  convened  around  the  found- 
jng  fliield  of  Coimalo.  Ofcar  fought,  as 
he  was  wont  in  war.  Cormalo  fell  beneath 
liis  fword  :  the  fon'=;  of  difmal  Lano  fled  to 
their  fecret  vales!  Oicar  brought  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-thona  to  Annir's  echoing  halls. 
The  face  of  age  is  bright  with  joy  ;  he  bleft 
the  king  of  fwords ! 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  OfTian,  when 
he  beheld  the  diftant  fail  of  his  fon  I  it  was 
like  a  cloud  of  light  that  rifes  in  the  eal}, 
when  the  traveller  is  fad  in  a  land  unknown  ; 
and  difmal  night,  with  her  ghofls,  is  fitting 
around  in  fhades  I  We  brought  him  with 
fongs  to  Selma's  halls.  Fingal  fpread  the 
fealt  of  (hells.  A  thoufand  bards  raifed  the 
name  of  Ofcar  :  Morven  anfwered  to  the 
found.  The  daughter  of  Tofcar  was  there  j 
her  voice  was  like  the  harp  5  when  the  dif- 
tant  found  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the 
foft-ruftling  breeze  of  the  vale  1 
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O  lay  me,  ye  that  fee  the  light,  near 
fome  rock  of  ray  hills  !  let  the  thick  hazels 
be  around,  let  the  ruftling  oak  be  near. 
Green  be  the  place  of  my  reft  ;  let  the  found 
of  the  diftant  torrent  be  heard.  Daughter 
of  Tofcar,  take  the  harp,  and  raife  the  lovely 
fong  of  Selma  ;  thac  lleep  may  overtake  my 
foul  in  the  rcidft  of  joy  j  that  the  dreams 
of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the  days  of 
the  mighty  Fingal.  Selma  !  I  behold  thy 
towers,  thy  trees,  thy  fliaded  wall  !  I  fee 
the  heroes  of  Morven  j  I  hear  the  fong  of 
bards  j  Ofcar  lifts  the  fword  of  Cormaloj  a 
thoufand  youths  admire  its  ftudded  thongs. 
They  look  with  wonder  on  my  fon  :  They 
admire  the  ftrength  of  his  arm.  They  mark 
the  joy  of  his  father's  eyes-,  they  long  for 
an  equal  fame.  And  ye  fhall  have  your 
fame,  O  fons  of  ftrearay  Morven  !  My  foul 
is  often  brightened  with  fong ;  I  remember 
the  friends  of  my  youth.  But  fleep  defcends 
in  the  found  of  the  harp  !  pleafant  dreams 
begin  to  rife  !  Ye  fons  of  the  chafe  ftand 
far  diftant,  nor  difturb  my  reft.  The  bai'd 
of  other  times  holds  difcourfe  with  his  fa- 
thers, the  chiefs  of  the  days  of  old  !  Sons 
of  the  chafe,  iiand  far  diilant  I  difturb  not 
the  dreams  of  OiTian  I 
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Addrefs  to  the  evening  ftar.  Apoftrophe  to  Fin?al 
and  his  times.  Minona  lings  before  the  king  the 
fong  of  the  unfortunate  Culma  ;  and  the  bard>  ex- 
hibit other  fpecimens  of  their  poetical  talents  ;  ac- 
cording to  an  annual  cullom  eftabiiflied  by  the 
monarchs  of  the  ancient  Caledonians. 


Star  of  defcending  night !  fair  is  thy  light 
in  the  wefl  !  thou  lifteft  thy  unfhorn  head 
from  thy  cloud  :  thy  fteps  are  flately  on 
thy  hill.  What  doft  thou  behold  in  the 
plain  ?  The  ftormy  winds  are  laid.  The 
murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar. 
Roaring  waves  climb  the  diHant  rock.  The 
flies  of  evening  are  on  their  feeble  wings  j 
the  hum  of  their  courfe  is  on  the  field. 
What  doft  thou  behold,  fair  light  ?  Eut 
thou  doft  fmile  and  depart,  'i'he  waves 
come  with  joy  around  thee  :  they  bathe  thy 
lovely  hair.  Farewel,  thoti  iilent  beam  ! 
Let  the  light  of  Oflian's  foul  arife  I 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  llrength  I  I  be- 
hold my  departed  friends.  Their  gathering 
is  on  Lora,  as  in   the   days  of  other  year^;. 
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ringal  comes  like  a  watry  column  of  mift  5 
his  heroes  are  around  :  And  fee  the  bards 
of  fong,  grey-haired  Ullin  !  (lately  Ryno  ! 
Alpin  *,  with  the  tuneful  voice  I  the  foft 
complaint  of  Minonal  How  are  ye  changed, 
my  friends,  fince  the  days  of  Selma's  fealt  ? 
■when  we  contended,  like  gales  of  fpring, 
as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  by  turns 
the  feebly-whillling  grafs. 

iVIinona  f  came  forth  in  her  beauty  j  with 
down-cait  look  and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair 
flew  ilowly  on  the  blaft,  that  ruflied  unfre- 
quent  from  the  hill.  The  fouls  of  the  he- 
roes were  fad  when  (he  raifed  the  tuneful 
voice.  Often  had  they  feen  the  grave  of 
Salgar  4^,  the  dark  dwelling  of  wbite-bofom- 
ed  Colma  !j.  Colma  left  alone  on  the  hill, 
with  all  her  voice  of  fong  !  Salgar  promifed 
to  come  t  but  the  niglit  defcended  around. 
Hear  tke  voice  of  Colma,  when  ihe  fat  a- 
lone  on  the  hill  I 

*  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  with  Albion,  or  ra- 
ther Albin,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain  ;  Alp,  high 
ijland^  or  country.  The  prefent  name  of  our  ifland 
has  its  origin  in  the  Cehic  tongue  ;  fo  that  thofe  who 
derived  it  from  any  other,  betrayed  their  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  language  of  our  country.  BraityOt 
jBraid,  extenfive  ;  and  hi,  l.'.nd, 

t  Offian  introduces  Mrnoiia,  not  in  the  ideal  fcene 
in  his  own  mind,  which  he  had  defcribed ;  but  at- 
the  annual  fealt  of  Selma,  where  the  bards  repeated 
their  works  before  Fingal. 

$  Seaig-'er,  a  hunter. 
.  8  Cai'imxh,  a 'ifsmanii'itbjine  hair. 
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CoLMA. 

It  is  night  'y  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the 
hill  of  ftorms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the 
mountain.  The  torrent  pours  down  the 
Tock.  No  hut  receives  me  from  the  rain  ; 
forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds  ! 

Rife,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds. 
Stars  of  the  night  arife !  Lead  me,  fome 
light  to  the  place,  where  my  love  refts  from 
the  chafe  alone  I  his  bow  ne:ir  him,  un- 
firung  :  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But 
here  I  mufl  lit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the 
molly  ftream.  The  llream  and  the  wind 
xoar  aloud,  i  hear  not  the  voice  of  my  love  ! 
Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  chief  of 
the  hill,  his  promife  ?  Here  is  the  rock,  and 
here  the  tree  I  here  is  the  roaring  ftream  I 
Thou  didll  promife  with  night  to  be  here. 
Ah  I  whither  is  my  Salgar  gone  ?  With 
thee  I  would  fly,  from  my  father  ;  with 
thee,  from  my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race 
have  long  been  foes  j  we  arc  not  foes,  O 
Salgar  ! 

Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  wind!  ftream,  be 
thou  lilent  a  while  !  let  my  voice  be  heard 
around.  Let  my  wanderer  hear  me  !  Sal- 
gar I  it  is  Colma  who  calls.  Here  is  the 
tree,  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love!  I  am 
here.  Why  delayeft  thou  thy  coming  ? 
Lo  !  the  calm  moon  comes  forth.  The 
flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The  rocks  are  , 
grey  on  the  ftecp.     I  fee  him  not  on  the 
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brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him,  with 
tidinc;s  of  his  near  approach.  Here  I  mull 
fit  alone  ! 

\\  ho  lie  on  the  heath  befide  me  ?  Are 
they  ray  love  and  my  brother  ?  Speak  to 
me,  O  my  friends  !  To  Colma  tViey  give 
n-j  reply.  Speak  to  me  :  I  am  alone  !  My 
foul  is  tormented  with  fears  !  Ah  !  they 
?.re  dead  1  Their  fwords  are  red  from  the 
fight.  O  my  brother  I  my  brother  !  why 
haft  thou  fiain  my  Salgar  ?  why,  O  Salgar  ! 
haft  thou  llain  ray  brother  ?  Dear  were  ye 
both  to  me  !  what  ftiall  I  lay  in  your  praile  ? 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thoulitnds  ! 
he  was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me  ; 
hear  luy  voice  ;  hear  me,  fons  of  my  love  ! 
They  are  filent  5  filent  for  ever  !  Cold, 
cold  are  their  breafts  of  clay  !  Oh  !  from 
the  rock  on  the  hill  j  from  the  top  of  the 
windy  fteep,  fpeak,  ye  ghofts  of  the  dead  I 
fpeak,  I  will  not  be  afraid  !  Whither  are 
ye  gone  to  reft  ?  In  what  cave  of  the  hill 
fhaii  I  find  the  departed  ?  No  feeble  voice 
is  on  the  gale  :  no  anfwer  half-drowned  in 
the  ftorra  ! 

1  fit  in  my  grief  I  I  wait  for  morning  in 
iT.y  tears !  Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of 
the  dead.  Clofe  it  not  till  Colma  com.e. 
My  life  flies  away  like  a  dream  :  v;hy  ftiould 
I  llay  behind  ?  Here  fnall  I  reft:  with  my 
friends,  by  the  ftream  of  the  founding  rock. 
When  night  comes  on  the  hill  ;  when  the 
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loud  winds  arife  •,  my  ghoft  (hall  (land  ia 
the  blaft,  and  noourn  the  death  of  my  friends. 
The  hunter  ihall  hear  from  his  booth.  He 
fhall  fear  but  love  my  voice  !  For  fweet 
Ihall  ray  voice  be  for  my  friends  :  pleafant 
v/ere  her  friends  to  Colraa  ! 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Minona,  foftly-blufh- 
ing  daughter  of  Torman.  Our  tears  de- 
fcended  for  Colma,  and  our  fouls  were  fad  ! 
UUin  came  with  his  harp  ;  he  gave  the  fong 
of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  plea- 
fant :  the  foul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire  I 
But  they  had  refted  in  the  narrow  houfe  : 
their  voice  had  ceafed  in  Selma.  Ullin  had 
returned,  one  day,  from  the  chafe,  before 
the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  ftrife  on  the 
hill  J  their  fong  was  foft  but  fad  !  They 
mourned  the  fall  of  Morar,  firft  of  mortal 
men  !  His  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal  j 
his  fword  like  the  fword  of  Ofcar.  B»it  he 
fell,  and  his  father  mourned  :  his  filler's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Pvlinona's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  the  fifter  of  car-borne  Morar. 
She  retired  from  the  fong  of  Ullin,  like  the 
moon  in  the  weft,  when  fi\e  forefees  the 
(hower,  and  hides  her  fair  head  in  a  cloud. 
I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin  j  the  fong 
of  mourning  rofe ! 

Ryno. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  are  psft  :  calm  I? 
the  noon  of  day.  The  clouds  arc  divided 
in  heaven.     Over  the  green  hills  tiies  th« 
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Inconflnnt  fun.  Red  through  the  flony  vale 
comes  dov,'n  the  Itream  of  the  hill.  Sweet 
are  thy  murmurs,  O  ftream  !  but  more  fweet 
is  the  voice  I  htar.  It  is  the  voice  of  Al- 
pin,  the  foii  of  fong,  mouroing  for  the 
dead  I  Bent  is  his  head  of  age  5  red  his 
t£arful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  fon  of  fong,  why 
alone  on  the  filent  hill  ?  why  complainell 
thou,  as  i  blaft  in  the  wood  j  as  a  wave  on 
the  lonely  fhore  ? 

Alpin. 

My  tears,  O  Ryno  I  are  for  the  dead  ; 
my  voice  for  thole  that  have  pafied  away. 
Tall  thou  art  on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the 
fons  of  the  vale.  But  thou  flialt  fall  like 
IVforar  *  j  the  mourner  fliall  fit  on  thy  tomb. 
The  hills  (hall  know  thee  no  more  j  thy 
bow  fnall  lie  in  thy  hall,  unflrung  ! 

Thou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar  !  as  a  roe  on 
the  defert  j  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy 
wrath  was  as  the  ftorm.  Thy  fword  in  bat- 
tle, as  liglitning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice 
v,as  a  ftream  after  rain  ;  like  thunder  on 
diilant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm  ;  they 
were  confumed  in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath. 
But  when  thou  didft  return  from  war,  how 
peaceful  was  thy  brow  !  Thy  face  was  like 
the  lun  after  rain  ;  like  the  moon  in  the 
filence  of  night  j  calm  as  the  breafi:  of  the 
lake  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

*  Mgr-ef,  great  ma;!. 
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Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  I  dark  the 
place  of  thine  abode  !  With  three  fteps  I 
compafs  thy  grave,  O  thou  who  waft  (o 
great  before  !  Four  ftones,  with  their  heads 
of  mofs,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee. 
A  tree  with  fcarce  a  leaf,  lon^  grafs,  which 
whilUes  in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's" 
eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty  Morar.  Mo- 
rar!  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  halt  no 
mother  to  mourn  thee  ;  no  maid  with  her 
tears  of  love.  Dead  is  (lie  that  brought 
thee  forth.  Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Mor- 
glan. 

Who  on  his  ftaff  is  this  ?  who  is  this, 
whofe  head  is  white  with  age  ?  whofe  eyes 
are  red  with  tears  ?  who  quakes  at  every 
Hep  ?  It  is  thy  father  *,  O  Morar  !  the  fa- 
ther of  no  fon  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy 
fame  in  war  *,  he  heard  of  foes  difperfed. 
He  heard  of  Morar's  renown  j  why  did  he 
not  hear  of  his  wound  ?  Weep,  thou  fa- 
ther of  Morar  !  weep  ;  but  thy  ion  heareth 
thee  not.  Deep  is  the  fleep  of  the  dead  ; 
low  their  pillow  of  duft.  No  more  (hall  he 
hear  thy  voice  j  no  more  awake  at  thy  call. 
When  Ihall  it  be  morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid 
the  ilumberer  awake?  Farewel,  thou  bravelt 
of  men  I  thou  conqueror  in  the  field  !  but 
the  field  fliall  fee  thee  no  more  j  nor  the 
dark  wood  be  lightened  with  the  fplendour 

*  Torman,  the  fon  of  Caitliul,  loid  of  I-moia,  one 
of  tlie  wetlera  ifles. 
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of  thy  fteel.  Thou  haft  left  no  fon.  The 
fon«:  (hall  preferve  thy  name.  Future  times 
{\\A\  he-ir  of  thee  j  they  (hall  hear  of  the 
fallen  Morar  ! 

The  grief  of  all  arofe,  but  moft  the  burft- 
injr  figh  of  Armin  *.  He  remembers  the 
death  of  his  fon,  who  fell  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  Carrnor  f  was  near  the  hero,  the 
chief  of  the  echoing  Galraal.  Why  burfls 
the  figh  of  Armin  ?  he  faid.  Is  there  a 
caufe  to  mourn  ?  The  fong  comes,  with  its 
raufic,  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  foul.  It  is 
like  foft  mift,  that,  rifing  from  a  lake, 
pours  on  the  filent  vale  j  the  green  flowers 
are  filled  with  dew,  but  the  fun  returns  in 
his  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone.  Why 
art  thou  fad,  O  Armin  !  chief  of  fea-fur- 
rounded  Gorraa  ? 

Sad !  I  am  I  nor  ftnall  Is  my  caufe  of 
woe  !  Carmor,  thou  haft  loft  no  fon  •,  thou 
haft  loft  no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar 
the  valiant  lives  j  and  Annlra,  faireft  maid. 
The  boughs  of  thy  houfe  afcend,  O  Car- 
mor !  but  Armin  is  the  laft  of  his  race. 
Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura  I  deep  thy  lleep 
in  the  tomb  !  When  ftialt  thou  awake  witU 
thy  fongs  ?  with  all  thy  voice  of  mufic  ? 

*  Armin,  a  hero.  He  was  chief  or  petty  kin^  o.f 
Gorma,  i.  e.  the  blue  ijland,  fuppofed  to  be  one  oi' 
the  Hebrides. 

t  Cear-mdr,  a  tall  dark-coviplexicned  man. 
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Arifi:;,  winds  of  aatumn,  ailfe  ;  blow  a- 
lon^  the  heath  !  flreams  of  the  mountains 
roar  !  roar,  tempeils,  in  the  groves  of  my 
oaks  I  walk  through  broken  cIoikIs,  O  moon  I 
(how  thy  pale  face,  at  intervals  I  bring  to 
my  mind  the  night,  when  all  my  children 
fellj  when  Ariadal  the  mighty  fell  j  when 
Daura  the  loveiy  failed!  Daura,  ray  daugh- 
ter !  thou  wert  fair  ;  fair  as  the  moon  on 
Fura  *j  white  as  the  driven  fnow  ;  fvveet 
as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow 
was  ftrong.  Ihy  fpear  was  fwift  in  the 
field.  Thy  look  was  like  mift  on  the  wave  : 
thy  fliitld,  a  red  cloud  in  a  florm.  Armar, 
renowned  in  war,  came,  and  fought  Dau- 
ra's  love.  He  was  not  long  refufed  :  fair 
was  the  hope  of  their  friends  ! 

Erath,  fon  of  Odgal,  repined  :  his  bro- 
ther had  been  flain  by  Armar.  He  came 
difguifed  like  a  fon  of  the  fea  :  fair  was  his 
fkiiT  on  tiie  wave  ;  white  his  locks  of  age  j 
calm  his  ferious  brow.  Faireft  of  women, 
he  faid,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin  I  a  rock 
not  dillant  in  the  fea,  bears  a  tree  on  its 
fide  j  red  Ihines  the  fruit  afar  !  There  Ar- 
mar waits  for  Daura.  I  come  to  carry  his 
love  !  She  went  ;  (lie  called  on  Armar. 
Nought  anfwered,  but  the  fon  f  of  the  rock, 

*  Fiiar-a,  coU  [flajul. 

•f  By  the  fon  of  the  rack,  the  poet  means  the  eclio- 
injr  back  of  the  human  voice  from  a  rock.  The  vul- 
gar were  of  opinion,  that  this  repetition  of  found  was 
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Armar,  my  love  !  my  love  !  why  torment- 
eft  thou  me  with  fear  ?  hear,  fon  of  Arnart, 
hear :  it  is  Daura  who  calleth  thee  !  Erath 
the  traitor  fied  laughing  to  the  land.  She 
lifted  up  her  voice  j  (he  called  for  her  bro- 
ther and  her  father.  Arindal !  Armin  ! 
none  to  relieve  your  Daura  ! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal 
ray  fon  defcended  from  the  hill  •,  rough  in 
the  fpoils  of  the  chafe.  His  arrows  rattled 
by  his  fide  ;  his  bow  was  in  his  hand  :  five 
dark  grey  dogs  attend  his  fteps.  He  faw 
fierce  Erath  on  the  (hore  :  he  feized  and 
bound  hioi  to  an  oak.  Thick  wind  the 
thongs  *  of  the  hide  around  his  limbs  j  he 
loads  the  wind  with  his  groans.  Arindal 
afcends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Dau- 
ra to  land.  Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and 
let  fly  the  grey-feathered  fhaft.  Itfung; 
it  funk  in  thy  heart,  O  Arindal  my  fon  ! 
for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedft.  The  oar 
is  ftopped  at  once  j  he  panted  on  the  rock 
and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura, 
when  round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother's 
blood  !  The  boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Ar- 
mar plunges  into  the  fea,  to  refcue  his  Dau- 
ra, or  die.     Sudden  a  blaft  from  the  hill 

made  by  a  fpirit  within  the  rock  ;  and  they,  on  that 
account,  called  it  time  talla  ;  the  fan  luho  dweUs  ijf. 
the  rock. 

*  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  was 
bound  with  leathern  thongs. 

VoL  L  R 
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came  over  the  waves.  He  funk,  and  he  rofe 
no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  my  daugh- 
ter was  heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and 
loud  were  her  cries.  What  could  her  fa- 
ther do  ?  All  night  I  ftood  on  the  fhore. 
I  faw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon. 
All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the 
wind  ',  the  rain  beat  hard  on  the  hill.  Be- 
fore morning  appeared,  her  voice  was  weak. 
It  died  away,  like  the  evening-breeze  among 
the'  grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief 
flie  expired  j  and  left  thee  Armin  alone. 
Gone  is  my  llrength  in  war  !  fallen  my 
pride  among  women  I  When  the  ftorms  a« 
loft  arife  ;  when  the  north  lifts  the  wave  on 
high  ;  I  lit  by  the  founding  (liore,  and  look 
on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  fetting 
moon,  I  fee  the  gholls  of  my  children. 
Half-viewlefs,  they  walk  in  mournful  con- 
ference together.  Will  none  of  you  fpeak 
in  pity  ?  They  do  not  regard  their  father. 
I  am  fad,  O  Carmor,  nor  fmall  is  my  caufe 
of  woe  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the 
days  of  fong  j  when  the  king  heard  the 
mufic  of  harps,  the  tales  of  other  times  I 
The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills, 
and  heard  the  lovely  found.  They  praifed 
the  voice  *  of  Cona!  the  firil  among  a  thou- 

*  O/Tian  is  fometimes  poetically  called   tie  I'oi 
0/  Cona. 
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fand  bards!  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue  ; 
my  foul  has  failed  !  I  hear,  at  times,  the 
ghofts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant 
fong.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind.  I 
hear  the  call  of  years  !  They  fay,  as  they 
pafs  along,  why  does  Oflian  fing  ?  Soon 
fhall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no 
bard  iliall  raife  his  fame  !  Roll  on,  ye  dark- 
brown  years  ',  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your 
courfe  !  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Offian,  for 
his  ftrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  fong 
are  gone  to  re(t.  My  voice  remains,  like  a 
blaft,  that  roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-furround- 
ed  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark 
mofs  whiilles  there  j  the  diilant  mariner  fees 
the  waving  trees  I 
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F  I  N  G  A  L : 

AN  ANCIENT  EPIC  POEM. 

IN  SIX  BOOKS. 


BOOK  I. 

Argument. 
Cathullin  (general  of  the  Irifli  tribes,  in  the  rainori- 
ty  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland)  fitting  alone  be- 
neath a  tree,  at  the  gate  of  Tura,  a  caftle  of  Ullte^ 
(the  other  chiefs  having  gone  on  a  hunting  party 
to  Cromla,  a  neighbouring  hill),  is  informed  uf 
the  landing  of  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  by  Mo- 
lan,  the  fon  of  Fithil,  one  of  his  fcouts.  He  con- 
venes the  chiefs;  ^  council  is  held,  and  difputes 
run  high  about  giving  battle  to  the  tneoiy.  Con- 
nal,  the  petty  king  of  Togorma,  and  an  intimate 
mend  of  CuthuUin,  was  for  retreating,  till  Fingal, 
king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  whofe  aid  had  been 
prcvioufly  folicited,  fliould  arrive ;  but  Calmar, 
the  fon  of  Matha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Con- 
naught,  was  for  engaging  the  enemy  immediately- 
Cuthullin,  of  himfclf,  willing  to  fight,  went  into 
tlic  opinion  of  Calmar.  Marching  towards  the 
enemy,  he  inilTed  three  of  his  bravelt  heroes,  Fer- 
gus, Ducliomar,  and  Cathba.  Fergus  arriving, 
tells  Cuthullin  of  the  death  of  the  two  other  chiefs; 
which  introduces  the  afteding  epifode  of  Moma, 
ihe  daughter  of  Cormac.     The  army  of  Cuthulliu 
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is  defcried  at  a  diftance  by  Swaran,  who  fent  the 
fon  of  Arno  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
while  he  him  felf  ranged  r.is  forces  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. The  fon  of  Arno  returning  to  Swaran,  de- 
fcribes  to  him  Cuthullin's  chariot,  and  the  ter- 
rible appearance  of  that  hero.  The  armies  en- 
gage, but  night  coming  on,  leaves  the  vicflory  un- 
decided. Cuthullin,  according  to  the  hofpirality 
of  the  times,  fends  to  Swaran  a  formal  irvitation 
to  a  fealt,  by  his  bard  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena. 
Swaran  refufcs  to  come.  Carril  relates  to  Cu- 
thullin the  ftory  of  Grudar  and  BralTolis.  A  par- 
ty, by  Connal's  advice,  is  feiit  to  obferve  the  ene- 
my ;  which  clofes  the  adlion  of  the  firlt  day. 


Cuthullin  *  fat   by   Tura's  wall :  by  the 
tree  of  the  rilftling  found.     His  fpear  lean- 

*  Cuthullin,  the  fon  ef  Semo,  and  grandfon  to 
Caithbat,  a  druid  celebrated  in  tradition  for  his  wif- 
dom  and  valour.  Cathuilin,  when  very  young,  mar- 
ried Bragela,  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  paflipg. 
over  into  Ireland,  lived  feme  time  with  Connal, 
grandfon  by  a  daughter  to  Conga!,  the  petty  king  of 
Ulfter.  His  wifdom  and  valour  in  a  Ihort  time 
gained  him  fuch  reputation,  that  in  the  minority  of 
Cormac,  the  fupreme  king  of  Ireland,  he  was  chofen 
guardian  to  the  young  king,  and  fole  manager  of 
the  war  againft  Swaran  kiiig  of  Lochlin.  After  a  ' 
feries  of  great  adions.  he  was  killed  m  battle  fome- 
where  in  Connaught,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftrength, 
that  to  defcribe  a  ftrong  inan  it  has  paffed  into  a 
proverb,  "  He  has  the  ftrength  of  Cuthullin."  They 
fhow  the  remains  of  his  palace  at  Dunfcaich  in  the 
ifle  of  Sky  ;  and  a  ftone  to  which  he  bound  his  dog 
Luath,  goes  ftill  by  his  name. 

R3 
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ed  againft  a  rock.  His  fliield  lay  on  grafs, 
by  his  iide.  Amid  his  thoughts  of  mighty 
Cairbar  *,  a  hero  flain  by  the  chief  in  war  j 
the  fcout  f  of  ocean  comes,  Moran  %  the  ion 
of  Fithii  1 

"  Arife,"  fays  the  youth,  "  Cuthullin, 
arife.  I  lee  the  fhips  of  the  north  !  Many, 
chief  of  men,  are  the  foe.  Many  the  he- 
roes of  the  fea-borne  Swaran  !*'  "  Moran  I'* 
replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  ''  thou  ever 
trembleft,  Ton  of  Fithii !  Thy  fears  have  ia- 
creafed  the  foe.    It  is  Fingal,  king  §  of  de- 

*  Cairbar  or  Cairbre,  fignities  ajlrong  vian. 

\  Cuthiiilin  having  previous  intelligence  of  the 
.  vanon  intended  by  Swaran,  fent  fcouts  all  over  the 
..'iii:  of  Ullin  or  Ulller,  to  give  early  notice  of  the 
liiit  appearance  of  the  enemy,  at  the  fams  tiire  that 
he  lent  Munau  the  (on  of  Stirmal,  to  implore  the 
ailiftance  of  Fingal.  He  himlelf  coiled^ed  the  flower 
of  the  Irifli  youth  to  Tura,  a  caftle  on  the  coaft,  to 
Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  till  Fingal  lliouid  ar- 
rive from  Scotland.  We  may  conclude  from  Ciuli- 
uilia's  applying  fo  early  for  foreign  aid,  that  the  Iriih 
weie  not  then  fo  numerous  as  they  have  fince  beer.; 
which  is  a  groat  prcfumption  againft  the  high  anli- 
quities  of  that  people.  We  have  the  teftimony  of 
Tacitus,  that  one  legion  only  was  thought  fufficient, 
in  tiie  time  of  .'^gricola,  to  reduce  the  whole  iflr^nd 
under  the  Komau  juke  ;  which  would  not  probably 
have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  ifland  been  inhabited 
f  )r  any  number  of  centuries  before. 

X  Moran  lignifies  many  ;  and  Fithii,  or  rather  Ft- 
li,  an  infetior  tr.td. 

§  Fingal  the  fon  of  Corahal  and  Morna  the  daugli- 
ter  of  Tliaddu.  His  grandfatlier  was  Tralhal,  and 
great  g.-andfather  Treninor,  both  of  whom  are  often 
mentioned  ui  the  poc.'n. 
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ferts,  with  aid  to  green  Erin  of  ftreams." 
**  I  beheld  their  chief,"  fays  Moran,  "'  tall 
as  a  glittering  rock.  His  fpear  is  a  blafted 
pine.  His  (hield  the  riling  moon  !  He  fat 
on  the  fhore  !  like  a  cloud  of  mill  on  the 
filenthill!  Many,  chief  of  heroes!  I  faid, 
many  are  our  hands  of  war.  Well  art  thou 
named,  the  Mighty  Man  :  but  many  mighty 
men  are  feen  from  Tura's  windy  walls." 

"  He  fpoke,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who 
in  this  land  appears  like  me  ?  Heroes  ftand 
not  in  my  prefence  :  they  fall  to  earth  from 
my  hand.  Who  can  meet  Swaran  in  fight  ? 
WTio  but  Fingal,  king  of  Selma  of  itorms  ? 
Once  we  wreftled  on  Malmor  *  ;  our  heels 
overturned  the  woods.  Rocks  fell  from 
their  place  5  rivulets,  changing  their  courfe, 
fled  murmuring  from  our  fide.  Three  days 
we  renewed  the  ftiife  j  heroes  ftood  at  a 
diftance  and  trembled.  On  the  fourth,  Fin- 
gal  fays,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell  ! 
but  Swaran  fays,  he  flood  !  Let  dark  Cuth- 
uilin  yield  to  him,  that  is  flirong  as  the 
florms  of  his  land  1" 

**  No !"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  I 
never  yield  to  mortal  man  !  Daik  Cuthul- 
iin  (hall  be  great  or  dead  !  Go,  fon  cf  Fithil, 
take  my  fpear.  Strike  the  founding  fhield 
of  Semof.      It  hangs  at   Tura's  ruftling 

*  Meal-radr,  a  great  kill. 

f  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait.  grandfather  to  the 
hero,  was  fo remarkable  for  his  valour,  that  his  fliield 
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gate.  The  found  of  peace  is  not  its  voice  ! 
My  iheroes  (hall  hear  and  obey."  He, went. 
He  ftruck  the  boffy  iliield.  'The  hills,  the 
rocks  reply.  The  found  fpreads  along  the 
wood  :  deer  {tart  by  the  lake  of  roes.  Cu- 
rach  *  leaps  from  the  foundinc;  rock  ;  and 
Connal  of  the  bloody  fpear  !  Crugal's  f 
breaft  of  fnow  beats  high.  The  fon  of  Favi 
leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  fliield 
of  war,  faid  Ronnar!  the  fpear  of  Cuthul- 
lin,  faid  Lugar  !  fen  of  the  fea,  put  on  thy 
arms  !  Calmar  lift  thy  founding  Heel  !  Puno! 
dreadful  hero,,  arife  !  Cairbar  from  thy  red 
tree  of  Cromla  I  Bend  thy  knee,  O  Eth  ! 
defcend  from  the  ftreams  of  Lena.  Ca-tol 
ftretch  thy  fide  as  thou  moveft  along  the 
w'hirtling  heath  of  Mora  :  thy  fide  that  is 
white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  fea,  when 
the  dark  winds  pour  it  on  rocky  Cuthon  J. 
Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of 
their  former  deeds  !  Their  fouls  are  kindled 
at  the  battles  of  old  j  at  the  atllons  of  other 
times.  Their  eyes  are  llames  of  fire.  They 
roll  in  fearch  of  the  foes  of  the  land.  Their 
mighty  hands  are  on. their  fwords.  Light- 
ning pours  from   their  lides  of  fteel.     They 

was  made  ufe  of  to  alarm  his  poflerity  to  the  battles 
otthe  family.  We  fiiui  Fingal  making  the  lame  ufe 
of  his  own  fliield  in  the  4th  book.  A  horn  was  the 
molt  common  initrument  to  cal^  the  army  together. 

*  Cu-raoch  fignifies  tLe  madnefs  oj buttle. 

f  Crurh-gez\,fair.romfiexio7ie.'i. 

^  Cu-thoi),  the  mounif id  found  of  waves. 
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come  like  ftreams  from  the  mountains ;  each 
ruflies  roaring  from  his  hill.  Bright  are 
the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  armour  of  their 
fathers.  Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes 
follow,  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy 
clouds  behind  the  red  meteors  of  heaven. 
The  founds  of  cra(hing  arms  afcend.  The 
grey  dogs  howl  between.  Unequal  burfts 
the  fong  of  battle.  Rocking  Cromla  * 
echoes  round.  On  Lena's  dulky  heath  they 
ftand,  like  mift  that  fliades  the  hills  of  au- 
tumn :  when  broken  and  dark  it  fettles 
,  hi^h,  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven  ! 

^"  Hail,"  faid  Cuthullin,  "  fons  of  the 
narrow  vales  !  hail,  hunters  of  the  deer  ! 
Another  fport  is  drawing  near  :  It  is  like 
the  dark  rolling  of  that  wave  on  the  coaft  ! 
Or  (hall  we  fight,  ye  fons  of  war  !  or  yield 
green  Erinf  to  Lochlin  !   O  Connal  X  fpeak, 

*  Crom-leach  fignified  a  place  of  worfhip  among 
the  Druids.  It  is  here  the  proper  name  of  a  hill  on 
the  coall  of  UUin  or  Ulfter. 

•f  Ireland,  fo  called  from  a  colony  that  fettled 
there  called  Falans.  Innis-fail,  the  iQand  of  the  Fa- 
il or  Falans. 

X  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuthullin,  was  the  fon  of 
Caith-bait,  prince  of  the  Tongorma,  or  the  ijland  of  - 
Hue  ivaves,  probably  one  of  the  Hebrides,  flis 
mother  was  Fioncoma,  the  daughter  of  Congal.  He 
had  a  fon  by  Fcba  of  Conacharnefiar,  who  was  after- 
wards petty  king  of  Ulfter.  For  his  fervices  in  the 
war  againft  Swaran  he  had  lands  conferred  on  him, 
which,  from  his  name,  were  called  Tir-chonniul  -jsi 
Tii-connel,  i.e.  the  land  of  Coanai. 
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thou  firft  of  men  !  thou  breaker  of  the 
shields  !  thou  haft  often  fought  with  Loch- 
lin  :   wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  fpear  ?" 

*'  Cuthuilin  !"  calm  the  chief  replied, 
"  the  fpear  of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delights 
to  (liine  in  battle  -,  to  mix  with  the  blood  of 
thoufands.  Eat  though  my  hand  is  bent  on 
fight,  my  heart  is  for  the  peace  of  Erin  *. 
Behold,  thou  firft  in  Cormac's  war,  the 
fable  fleet  of  Swaran.  His  mafts  are  many 
on  our  coail,  like  reeds  in  the  lake  of  Lego, 
His  (hips  are  forefts  clothed  withmift,  when 
the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the  fqually  wind. 
Many  are  his  chiefs  in  battle.  Connal  is 
for  peace  I  Fingal  would  Ihun  his  arm,  the 
firft  of  mortal  men  !  Fingal,  who  fcattcrs 
the  mighty,  as  flormy  winds  the  heath  j 
when  ftreams  roar  through  echoing  Cona  : 
and  night  fettles  with  all  her  clouds  on  the 
hill! 

*'  Fly,  thou  man  of  peace,"  faid  Calmarf, 
**  fly,"  faid  tht  fon  of  Matha  ;  "  go,  Con- 
nal, to  thy  filent  hills,  where  the  fpear  ne- 
ver brightens  in  war!  Purfue  the  dark- 
brown  deer  of  Cromla  :   fl:op  with  thine  ar- 

*  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland  ;  from  ear  or  iar  Weft, 
;,ncl  ;■«  an  ifland.  This  name  was  not  always  con- 
tined  to  Ireland,  for  there  is  the  higheft  probability 
that  the  lerne  of  tlie  ancients  was  Britain  to  tlie 
North  of  the  Forth.  I-'or  lerne  is  laid  to  be  to  the 
North  of  Britain,  which  could  rot  be  meant  of  Ir© 
land.     Strabo,  I.  2.  et  4.     Casaub.  1.  i. 

f  Caini-er,  a  fir  on g  man' 
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rows  the  bounding  roes  of  Lena.  But, 
blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo,  CuthulHn,  ruler  of 
the  field,  fcatter  thou  the  fons  of  Lochlin  *  ! 
roar  throuQ;h  the  ranks  of  their  pride.  Let 
no  veiTel  of  the  kingdom  of  Snow  bound  on 
the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Iniltore  f .  Rife, 
ye  d  .  k  winds  of  Erin  rife  !  roar  whirl- 
winds of  Lara  of  hinds  !  Amid  the  tempeft 
let  me  die,  torn,  in  a  cloud,  by  angry  ghofts 
of  men  j  amid  the  tempeil  let  Calmar  die, 
if  ever  chafe  was  fport  to  him,  fo  much  as 
the  battle  of  (hields  I" 

'*  Calmar  !"  Connal  flow  replied,  *'  I 
never  fled,  voung  fon  of  Matha  i  I  was  f\Aift 
■with  my  friends  in  fight  \  but  fmall  is  the 
fame  of  Connal  !  The  battle  was  won  in 
ray  prefence  ;  the  valiant  overcame  !  But, 
fon  of  Semo,  hear  my  voice,  regard  the  an- 
cient throne  of  Cormac.  Give  wealth  and 
half  the  land  for  peace,  till  Fingal  flvaH  ar- 
rive on  our  coaft.  Or,  if  war  be  thy  choice, 
I  lift  the  fword  and  fpear.  My  joy  fliall 
be  in  the  midft  of  thoufands  ;  my  foul  Avail 
lighten  through  the  gloom  of  the  fight  !" 

"  To  me,"  CuthulHn  replies,  *'  pleafant 
is  the  noife  of  arms  !  pieafant  as  the  thun- 
der of  heaven,  before  the  fliower  of  fpring  1 
But  gather  all  the  fliining  tribes,  that  I 
raay  view  the  fens  of  war  !  Let  them  pals 
r-long  the  heath,  bright  as  the  fun-fliine  be- 

•  The  Galic  name  of  Scandinavia  iri  general- 
■    The  Orkney  iflands. 
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fore  a  (lorm  •,  when  the  weft  wind  collefts 
the  clouds,  and  Morven  echees  over  all  her 
oaks  !  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ? 
T!}e  fupporters  of  my  arm  in  danger  ?  Where 
art  thou,  white-bofomed  Cathbar  ?  Where 
is  that  cloud  in  war,  Duchomar  *  ?  Haft 
thou  left  me,  O  Fergus  f  !  In  the  day  pf  the 
ftorm  ?  Fergus,  firft  in  our  joy  at  the  feaft  I 
fon  of  Roffa  !  arm  of  death  I  comeft  thou 
like  a  roe  from  Malmor  ?  Like  a  hart  from 
thy  echoing  hills  ?  Hail,  thou  fon  of  Rofla  ! 
what  (liades  the  foul  of  war  ^" 

"  Four  ftones  t,"  replied  the  chief,  **  rife 
on  the  grave  of  Ca- hba.  Thefe  hands  have 
laid  in  earth  Duchomar,  that  cloud  in  war! 
Cathba,  fon  of  Torman  !  thou  wert  a  fun- 
beam  In  Erin.  And  thou,  O  valiant  Du- 
chomar I  a  mift  of  the  raariliy  Lano  j  when 
it  moves  on  the  plains  of  autumn,  bearing 
the  death    of  thoufands  along.      Morna  ! 

*  Dubhcomar,  a  blackivelUmade  man. 

I  Fear-giit!i,  the  inmi  of  the  luord;  or  a  com- 
mander of  an  army. 

X  This  pafinj^e  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Scots.  They  opened  a  grave  fut 
oi  eight  it^i  deep  :  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine 
clay  :  and  on  this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  decealed, 
and,  if  a  warrior,  his  fword,  and  the  heads  of  twelve 
arrows  by  his  fide.  Above  they  laid  another  ftratum 
of  clay,  in  which  they  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the 
fymbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a 
fine  mould,  and  four  ftones  placed  on  end,  toimark  lae 
f'xtent  of  the  grave.  Thefe  are  the  four  Itoiies  iii- 
liidcd  to  here. 
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falrefl  of  maids  !  calm  is  thy  fleep  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock  !  Thou  haft  fallen  in  dark- 
nefs,  like  a  ftar,  that  (hoots  acrofs  the  de- 
fert  J  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and 
mourns  the  tranfient  beam  !" 

**  Say,"  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  Ton,  *'  fay 
how  fell  the  chiefs  of  Erin  >.  Fell  they  by 
the  fons  of  Lochlln,  ftrlving  in  the  battle 
of  heroes  ?  Or  what  confines  the  ftrong  in 
arras  to  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe  ;" 

"  Cathba,"  replied  the  hero,  "  fell  by 
the  fword  of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the 
noify  llreams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's 
cave  J  he  fpoke  to  the  lovely  Morna.  Mor- 
na  *,  faired  among  women,  lovely  daughter 
•of  ftrong-armedCormac  I  Why  in  the  circle 
of  ftones  ?  in  the  cave  of  the  rock  alone  I 
The  ftream  murmurs  along.  The  old  tree 
groans  in  the  wind.  The  lake  is  troubled 
before  thee  j  dsrk  are  the  clouds  of  the 
iky  I  But  thou  art  fnow  on  the  heath  j  thy 
hair  is  the  raift  of  Cromla  j  when  it  curls 
on  the  hill  \  when  it  Hilnes  to  the  beam  of 
the  v^eft  !  Thy  breads  are  two  fmooth  rocks 
feeu  from  Bran  no  of  ftreams.  Thy  arm?, 
like  two  white  pillars,  in  the  halls  of  the 
great  Fingal." 

**  From  whence,"  the  fair-haired  maid 
replied,  ''  from  whence,  Duchomar,  moft 
gloomy  of  men  ?    Dark  are  thy  brows  and 

•  Muirne,  or  Morna,  a  "voma?i  belcved  by  all 
V'.i  I.  ^  S 
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terrible  !  Red  are  thy  roVlIng  eyes  !  Does 
Swaraa  appear  on  the  fea  ?  What  of  the 
foe,  Duchomar  ?'*  "  From  the  hill  1  re- 
turn, O  Pv'Iorna,  from  the  hill  of  the  dark- 
bvown  hinds.  Three  have  I  flain  with  my 
bended  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bound- 
ing dogs  of  the  chafe.  Lovely  daughter  of 
Cormac,  I  love  thee  as  my  foul  !  1  have 
flain  one  (lately  deer  for  thee.  High  was 
hi  •  branchy  head  \  and  fleet  his  feet  of 
v.ind."  •'  Duchomar  I"  calm  the  maid  re- 
plied, "  I  love  thee  not,  thou  gloomy  man  ; 
hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock  j  dark  is ihy  ter- 
rible bro'.v.  But  Cathba,  young  fon  of 
Torman  *,  thou  art  the  love  of  Morna. 
Thou  art  a  fun-beam,  in  the  day  of  the 
gloomy  itorra.  Saweft  thou  the  fon  of  Tor- 
man,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  his  hinds?  Here 
the  daughter  of  Cormac  waits  the  coming 
of  Cathba  !" 

"  Long  (liall  Morna  wait,"  Duchomar 
faid,  "  long  fliall  Morna  wait  for  Cdthba  \ 
Behold  this  fword  unfhealhcd  !  Here  wan- 
ders the  blood  of  Cathba.  Long  fliall  Mor- 
na wait.  He  fell  by  the  flream  of  Eranno  ! 
On  Croma  I  will  raife  his  tomb,  daughter 
of  blue  ftiielded  Cormac  I  Turn  on  Ducho- 
mar thine  eyes  j  his  arm  is  (Irong  as  a 
ftorm."  "  Is  the  fon  of  Torman  fallen  ?" 
fald  the  wildly  burfling  voice  of  the  maid. 

*  Torman,  thmider.  Tliis  is  the  true  QVgxwoi 
the  Jupiter  Taramis  of  the  ancients. 
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"  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  hills,  the 
youth  with  the  breall  of  fnow  ?  The  firfl: 
in  the  chafe  of  hinds  ?  The  foe  of  the  itran- 
gers  of  ocean  ?  Thou  art  dark  *'  to  mo,  Du- 
chotnar,  cruel  is  thine  arm  to  Morna  !  Give 
me  that  fword,  my  foe  !  1  love  the  wander- 
ing blood  of  Cathba  I" 

He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears.  She 
pierced  his  manly  breaft  !  He  fell,  like  the 
bank  of  a  mountain-ftream,  and  itrctching 
forth  his  hand,  he  fpoke  :  "  Daughter  of 
blue-fhielded  Cormac  !  Thou  haft  fiain  me 
in  youth  !  The  fword  is  cold  in  my  breait  : 
Morna,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Moinaf 
the  maid.  Duchomar  was  the  dream  of 
her  night  !  She  will  ralfe  my  tomb  j  the 
hunter  fhall  raife  my  fame.  But  draw  the 
fword  from  my  breaft.  Morna,  the  fteel  is 
cold  I"  She  came  in  all  her  tears,  (he  came  j 
flie  drew  the  fword  from  his  breait.  He 
pierced  her  white  lide  !  He  fpread  her  fair 
locks  on  the  ground!  Her  burlling  blood 
founds  from  her  fide  :  her  white  arm  is  ftain- 
ed  with  red.  Rolling  in  death  fhe  lay. 
The  cave  re-echoed  to  her  fighs. 

"  Peace,"  laid  Cuthullin,  "  to  the  fouls 
of  the  heroes  1  their  deeds  were  great  in 
fight.       Let    them    ride    around  %   me    on 

*  She  alludes  to  liii  name,  the  dark  man. 
■\  Mvoina, yo/>  in.  ternper  and  perfori. 
X  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this 
day,  of  ioaie  of  the   Mighlandcrs,  th'^t   the  fouls  of 
S   2 
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clouds.  Let  them  fhow  their  features  of 
war.  My  foul  ftiall  then  be  firm  in  danger  ^ 
mine  arm  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  !  Eut 
be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna  !  near 
the  window  of  my  reft  j  when  my  thoughts 
are  of  peace  5  when  the  din  of  arms  is  pail. 
Gather  the  llrength  of  the  tribes  !  Move 
to  the  wars  of  Erin  !  Attend  the  car  of  my 
battles !  Rejoice  in  the  noife  of  my  courfe  ! 
Place  three  fpears  by  my  fide  :  follow  the 
bounding  of  my  fleeds  !  That  my  foul  may 
be  flrong  in  my  friends,  when  battle  dark- 
ens round  the  beams  of  my  Iteel!" 

As  rufties  a  ftreara  of  foam  from  the  dark 
ftiady  deep  of  Cromla  5  when  the  thunder 
is  travelling  above,  and  dark-brown  night 
fits  on  half  the  hill.  Through  the  breaches 
of  the  tempeft  look  forth  the  dim  faces  of 
ghofts.  So  fierce,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible  ruflied 
on  the  fons  of  Erin.  The  chief  like  a 
whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  pur- 
fue,  poured  valour  forth,  as  a  ftream,  roll- 
ing his  might  along  the  Ihore.  The  fons  of 
Lochlin  heard  the  noife,  as  the  found  of  a 
v.'inter-florm.  Swaran  flruck  his  bollV 
ihield  :  he  called  the  fon  of  Arno,  "  What 
murmur  rolls  along  the  hill,  like  the  gather- 
ed flies  of  the  eve  :"  The  fons  of  Erin  de- 
fcend,  or  rullling  winds  roar  in  the  dilUnt 

the  deceafcd  hovered  round  their  living  friends  ;  and 
fometimes  appeared  to  them  when  they  were  aboui 
to  enter  on  any  great  undertaking- 
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wood  !  Such  is  tbe  nolfe  of  Gormal,  before 
the  white  tops  of  my  waves  arilc.  O  fon  of 
Arno,  afcend  the  hill  j  view  the  dark,  face 
©f  the  heath  I" 

Ke  went.  He,  trembling,  fv\ift  return- 
ed. His  eyes  rolled  wildly  round.  His 
heart  beat  hii:h  againft  hislide.  His  words 
were  faulterlng,  broken,  flow.  ^'  Arife, 
fon  of  ocean,  arife,  chief  of  the  dark-brown 
fliields  !  I  fee  the  dark,  the  mountain-ilream 
of  battle  !  The  deep-moving  if  rength  of  the 
fons  of  Erin  !  The  car.  the  car  of  war 
comes  on,  like  the  dame  of  death  !  the  ra- 
pid car  of  Cuthullin,  the  noble  fon  of  Semo  ! 
It  bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock  j 
like  the  fun-ftreaked  mill  of  the  heath.  Its 
iides  are  em.bo3ed  with  liones,  and  fparkie 
like  the  fea  round  the  boat  of  night.  Of 
polifhed  yew  is  its  beam  3  its  feat  of  the 
fmcothefl  bone.  The  fides  are  repleniihed 
with  fpearsj  the  bottom  is  the  foot-iiool  of 
heroes  !  Before  the  right  fide  of  the  car  is 
feen  the  fnorting  horfe  I  The  high-man- 
ed,  broad-breailed,  proud,  wide-leaping, 
ftrong  Heed  of  the  hill.  Loud  and  refound- 
ing  is  his  hoof  j  the  fpreading  of  his  mane 
above  is  like  a  flreara  of  fmoke  on  a  ridge 
of  rocks.  Bright  are  the  iides  of  the  iteed  ! 
his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda  1" 

"  Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car  is  feen 
the  fnorting  horfe  !  The  thin-maned,  high- 
headed,  flrong-hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  Ibn 
S  3 
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of  the  hill :  his  name  is  Dufionnal,  among 
the  ftormy  fens  of  the  fword  !  A  thoufand 
thongs  bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard  polilh- 
ed  bits  fhine  in  a  wreath  of  foam.  Thia 
thongs,  bright-ftudded  with  gems,  bend  0.1 
the  lately  necks  of  the  deeds.  1  he  Heeds 
that  like  wreaths  of  mills  fly  over  the 
lireamy  vales  !  The  wildnefs  of  deer  is  in 
their  courfe,  the  llrength  of  eagles  dcfcend- 
ing  on  their  prey,  Their  noife  is  like  the 
blafl  of  winter,  on  the  fides  of  the  fnow- 
headed  Gormal. 

Within'  the  car  is  feen  the  chief  ;  the 
ftrong- armed  fon  of  the  fword.  The  hero's 
name  is  Cuthullin,  fon  of  Semo  kin^  of 
fliells.  His  red  cheek  is  like  my  poliihed 
yew.  The  look  of  his  blue-rolling  eye  is 
wide,  beneath  the  dark  arch  of  his  brow, 
liis  hair  flies  from  his  head  like  a  flame, 
as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  fpear.  Fiy, 
king  of  ocean,  fly  !  He  comes,  like  a  florm, 
along  the  ftreamy  vale  !" 

"  When  did  1  iiy  ?"  replied  the  king, 
*'  When  fled  Swarr-n  from  the  battle  of 
fpears  ?  W^hen  did  I  flirink  from  danger, 
chief  of  the  little  foul  ?  1  met  the  florra  of 
Gormal,  when  the  foam  of  my  waves  beat 
high.  I  met  the  florm  of  the  clouds  \  (hall 
Swaran  fly  from  a  hero  ?  W^ere  Fingal  him- 
felf  before  me,  my  foul  (hculd  not  darken 
with  fear.  Arife  to  battle,  my  thoufands  ! 
pour  round  me  like  the  echoing  main.    Ga- 
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ther  round  the  bright  fteel  of  your  king  j 
Itrong  as  the  rocks  of  my  land  ;  that  meet 
the  Itorm  with  joy,  and  ftretch  their  dark 
pines  to  the  wind  !" 

Like  autumn's  dark  ftorm?,  pouring  from 
two  echoing  hills,  toward  each  other  ap- 
proached the  heroes.  Like  two  deep  ftreams 
from  high  rocks  meeting,  mixing,  roaring 
on  the  plain  j  loud,  rough  and  dark  in  bat- 
tle meet  Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mix- 
es his  ftrokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man  j 
fteel,  clanging,  founds  on  fleel.  Helmets 
are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  burfts  and  fmokes 
around.  Strings  murmur  on  the  poliQied 
yews.  Darts  rudi  along*  the  fky.  Spears 
fall  like  the  circles  of  light,  which  gild  the 
face  of  night.  As  the  noife  of  the  troubled 
ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on  high.  As 
the  lafl.  peal  of  thunder  in  heaven,  fuch  is 
the  din  of  war  I  Though  Cormac's  hun- 
dred bards  were  there  to  give  the  fight  to 
fong  J  feeble  was  the  voice  of  a  hundred 
bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times  i 
For  many  w  ere  the  deaths  of  heroes ;  wide 
poured  the  blood  of  the  brave  ! 

Mourn,  ye  fons  of  fong,  mourn  the  death 
of  the  noble  Sithallin  *.  Let  the  fighs  of 
Fiona  rife,  on  the  lone  plains  of  her  lovely 
Ardan.  They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the 
defert,  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Swaran  j 

*  Sithallin  fignifics  a  hnndfome  man  ;  Fiona,  a/uir 
mMcl  i  and  Ardan,  (ride. 
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when,  hi  the  midft  of  thoufands,  he  roared  ; 
like  the  (hrill  fpirit  of  a  llorm.  He  fits 
dim,  on  the  clouds  of  the  north,  and  enjoys 
the  death  of  the  mariner.  Nor  flept  thy 
hand  by  thy  fide,  chief  of  the  ille  of  mift  *  ! 
many  were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm,  Cuth- 
ullin,  thou  fon  of  Semo  I  His  fword  was 
like  the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces 
the  fons  of  the  vale  ;  when  the  people  are 
blafled  and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burn- 
ing around.  Dufronnal  f  fnorted  over  the 
bodies  of  heroes.  Sifadda  %  bathed  his  hoof 
in  blood.  The  battle  lay  behind  them,  as 
groves  overturned  on  the  defert  of  Cromlaj 
when  the  blall  has  palled  the  heath,  laden 
with  the  fpirits  of  night  I 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O 
maid  of  Inillore  jj  !   Bend  thy  fair  head  over 

*  The  lile  of  Sky  ;  not  improperly  called  the  tjlc 
of  mifi,  as  its  high  hills,  which  catch  the  clouds  from 
the  wellcrn  ocean,  occafion  alaioft  continual  rains. 

f  One  of  Cuthulliu's  hoifes.  '   Dubhltron  gheal. 

t  Sith-fadda,  f.  e.  a  long flride. 

[|  'The  Tiiahl  of  hi: /I ore  was  the  daughter  cf  Gorlo 
king  of  Iniftorc,  ov  Orkney  illaiu's.  Trenar  was  bro- 
ther to  the  king  of  Inifcon,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
iflands  of  Shetland.  The  Orkneys  and  Shetland 
were  at  tliat  time  fubjecl  to  the  king  of  Lochlin. 
We  find  that  the  dogs  of  Trcn.^r  are  fenlible  ut  IiortiC 
of  the  death  of  their  matter,  the  very  inftant  he  is 
killed.  It  was  the  opinioJi  of  the  times,  that  the 
fouls  of  heroes  went  immediately  after  death  to  the 
hills  of  their  country,  and  the  fcenes  they  frequented 
ihe  nioft  happy  time  of  their  life.  It  was  thought 
too  that  dogs  anUhorUsfaw  the  gbufts  of  the  dcceafed. 
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the  waves,  thou  lovelier  than  the  ghoiis 
of  the  hills  j  when  it  moves,  in  a  fun-beatn, 
at  noon,  over  the  filence  of  Ivlorven  !  He 
is  fallen  I  thy  youth  is  low  !  pale  beneath 
the  fword  of  Cuthullin  !  No  more  fhail  va- 
lour raife  thy  love  to  match  the  blood  of 
kings.  Trenar,  graceful  Trenar  died,  O 
maid  of  Iniilore  !  His  grey  dogs  are  howl- 
ing at  home  !  they  fee  his  paffing  ghoft. 
His  bow  is  in  the  hall  unftrung.  No  found 
is  in  the  hill  of  his  hinds ! 

As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rocks,  fo 
Swaran's  hoft  came  on.  As  meets  a  rock 
a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Erin  met  Swaran  o£ 
Ipears.  Death  raifes  all  his  voices  around, 
and  mixes  with  the  founds  of  Ihields.  Each 
hero  is  a  pillar  of  darknefs  *,  the  fword  a 
beam  of  fire  in  his  hand.  The  field  echoes 
from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hundred  hammers 
that  rife,  by  turns,  on  the  red  fon  of  the 
furnace.  Who  are  thefe  on  Lena's  heath, 
thefe  fo  gloomy  and  dark  ?  Who  are  thefe 
like  two  clouds  and  their  fwords  like  light- 
ning above  them  ?  The  little  hills  are  trou- 
bled around  •,  the  rocks  tremble  with  all 
their  mofs.  Who  is  it  but  Ocean's  fon  and 
the  car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ?  Many  are  the 
anxious  eyes  of  their  friends,  as  they  fee 
thefti  dim  on  the  heath.  But  night  conceals 
the  chiefs  in  clouds,  and  ends  the  dreadful 
fight ! 
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It  was  on  Cromla's  fliaggy  fide  that  Dor- 
glas  had  placed  the  deer  *  ',  the  early  for- 
tune of  the  chafe,  before  the  heroes  left  the 
hill.  A  hundred  youths  coUeft  the  heath  *, 
ten  warriors  wake  the  fire  ,  three  hundred 
choofe  the  poli(h'd  ftones.  The  feafl  is 
fnaoking  wide  1  Cuthullin,  chief  of  Erin's 
war,  refumed  his  mighty  foul.  He  Hood 
upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and  fpoke  to  the  fon 
of  fongs  y  to  Carril  of  other  times,  the  grey- 
haired  fon  of  Kinfena  f .  "  Is  this  feaft 
fpread  for  me  alone  and  the  king  of  Loch- 
lin  on  Erin's  fliore ;  far  from  the  deer  of 
his  hills,  and  founding  halls  of  his  feafts  ? 
Rife,  Carril  of  other  times  j  carry  my  words 
to  Swaran.  Tell  him  from  the  roaring  of 
waters,  that  Cuthullin  gives  his  feail.  Here 
let  him  liften  to  the  found  of  my  groves, 
amidfl  the  clouds  of  night.  For  cold  and 
bleak  the  bluftering  winds  ru(h  over  the 
foam  of  his  feas.     Here  let  him  praife  the 

*  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feafts  after 
hunting,  is  handed  down  by  tradition.  A  pit  lined 
with  fmooth  ilones  was  made  ;  and  near  it  itood  a 
heap  of  fmooth  fiat  If  ones  of  the  flint  kind.  The 
ftones  as  well  as  the  pit  were  properly  heated  with 
heath.  Then  they  laid  fome  venifon  in  the  bottom, 
and  a  ftratum  of  the  llones  above  it  ;  thus  they  did 
alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The  whole  was  co- 
vered over  with  heath  to  contine  the  Iteam.  W^he- 
tlier  this  is  probable  I  cannot  fay  ;  but  fome  pits  are 
Ihown,  which  the  vulgar  fay  were  ufed  in  that  mau- 
nf  r. 

I  Cean-feana,  i.  e.  the  head  ofthepeollc* 
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trembling    harp,  and    hear    the     fongs    of 
heroes  !" 

Old  Carrll  went,  with  fofteft  voice.  He 
called  the  king  of  dark-brown  fliields  ! 
*'  Rile  from  the  Ikins  of  thy  chafe,  rife, 
Swaran  king  of  groves  !  Cuthullin  gives 
the  joy  of  lliells.  Partake  the  feall:  of  E- 
rin's  blue-eyed  chief  I'*  He  anfwered  like 
the  fallen  found  of  Cromla  before  a  ftornn. 
"  Though  all  thy  daughters,  Inis-fall  ! 
ihould  ftretch  their  arms  of  fnow  j  ftiould 
raife  the  heavlngs  of  their  breads,  and  foft- 
ly  roll  their  eyes  of  love  j  yet,  fixed  as 
Lochlin's  thoufand  rocks,  here  Swaran 
fhould  remain  ;  till  morn,  with  the  young 
beams  of  the  eail,  fhall  light  me  to  the  death 
of  Cuthullin.  Pleafant  to  my  ear  is  Loch- 
lin's wind  !  It  rulhes  over  my  Teas  !  It  fpeaks 
aloft  In  all  my  (hrouds,  and  brings  my  green 
foreils  to  my  mind  ;  The  green  forefts  of 
Gorraal,  which  often  echoed  to  my  winds, 
when  my  fpear  was  red  in  the  chafe  of  the 
boar.  Let  dark  Cuthullin  yield  to  me  the 
ancient  throne  of  Corraac ;  or  Erin's  torrents 
fhall  fhow  from  their  hills  the  red  foam  of 
the  blood  of  his  pride  !" 

"  Sad  is  the  found  of  Swaran's  voice," 
fald  Carril  of  other  times  !  *'  Sad  to  him- 
fclf  alone,"  faid  the  blue-eyed  fon  of  Serao. 
*'  But,  Carrll,  raife  the  voice  on  high  j  tell 
the  deeds  of  other  times.  Send  thou  the 
night  away  in  fong )  and  give  the  joy  of 
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^rief.  For  many  heroes  and  maids  of  love 
have  moved  on  Inis-fail :  And  lovely  are 
the  fongs  of  woe  that  are  heard  in  Albion's 
rocks  J  when  the  noife  of  the  chafe  is  part, 
and  the  rtrearas  of  Cona  anfwet  to  the  voice 
of  Oflian  *." 

**  In  other  days  f ,"  Carril  replies,  **  came 
the  fons  of  Ocean  to  Erin  I  a  thoufand  vef- 
fels  bounded  on  waves  to  UUin's  lovely 
plains.  The  fons  of  Inis-fail  arofe,  to  meet 
the  race  of  dark-brown  fhields.  Cairbar, 
nrrt  of  men,  was  there,  and  Grudar,  {late- 
ly youth  I  Long  had  they  drove  for  the 
fpotted  bull,  that  lowed  on  Golbun's  %  echo- 
ing heath.  Each  claimed  him  as  his  own. 
Death  was  often  at  the  point  ot  their  ftccl  ! 
Side  by  fide  the  heroes  fought ;  the  ftrangers 
of  Ocean  fled.  Whofe  name  was  fairer  on 
the  hill,  than  the  name  of  Cairbar  and  Gru- 
dar I  But  ah  !  why  ever  lowed  the  bull,  on 

*  The  Cona  here  mentioned  is  that  fmall  river 
that  rnns  through  Glenco  in  Argylefl)ire.  One  of 
the  hills  which  environ  that  romantic  valley  is  Itill 
called  Scornafena,  or  the  hill  of  Fingal's  people. 

•f  Thii  epilode  is  introduced  with  propriety.  Cal- 
mar  and  Connal,  two  of  the  Iriili  heroes,  had  dif- 
puted  warmly  before  the  battle  about  engaginj^j  the 
enemy.  Carril  endeavours  to  reconcile  them  witii 
the  Itory  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar  ;  who,  though  ene- 
mies before,  fought  /ide  by  fide  in  the  war.  The 
poet  obtained  his  aim,  for  we  lind  Cilmar  and  Con- 
nal perfetflly  reconciled  in  the  third  bo'-k. 

\  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromleach,  signifies  a 
crooked  hill. 
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Golbun's  echoing  heath.  They  faw  him 
leaping  like  fnow.  The  wrath  of  the  chiefs 
returned  1" 

"  On  Lubar's  *  graffy  banks  they  fought; 
Grudar  fell  in  his  blood.  Fierce  Cairbar 
came  to  the  vale,  where  Braffolis  f ,  faireft 
of  his  fifters,  all  alone,  raifed  the  fong  of 
grief.  She  fung  of  the  actions  of  Grudar, 
the  youth  of  her  fecret  foul  !  She  mourned 
him  In  the  field  of  blood  ;  but  ftill  fhe  hoped 
for  his  return.  Her  white  bofom  is  feen 
from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the  clouds 
of  night,  when  its  edge  heaves  white  on  the 
view,  from  the  darknefs  which  covers  its 
orb.  Her  voice  was  foftcr  than  the  harp 
to  raife  the  fong  of  grief.  Her  foul  was 
fixed  on  Grudar.  The  fecret  look  of  her 
eye  was  his.  *'  When  (halt  thou  come  in 
thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in  the  war  ?" 

*'  Take,  Brafiolis,"  Cairbar  came  and 
faid,  **  take,  Braffolis,  this  {hield  of  blood. 
Fix  it  on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour 
of  my  foe  !  Her  fot't  heart  beat  again tl  her 
fide.  Diftraded,  pale,  ihe  (lew.  She  found 
her  youth  in  all  his  blood  j  (he  died  on 
Crorola's  heath.  Here  refts  their  daft, 
CuthuUiu  I  thefe  lonely  yew^s  fprung  from 
their  tombs,  and  (hade  them  from  the  dorm. 
Fair  was  Braffolis  on  the    plain  !   Stately 

*  Lubar,  a  river  in  Ulfter.     Labhar,  loud,  noify. 
f  Braffolis  fignifies  a  iMoman  with  a  white  bna/i' 

V'oL  I.  T 
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was  Grudar  on  the  hill!  The  bard  (hall 
preferve  their  names,  and  fend  them  down 
to  future  times  I" 

"  Pleafant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  faid 
the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin.  *'  Pleafant 
are  the  words  of  other  times  !  They  are 
]ike  the  calm  (hower  of  fpring  j  when  the 
fun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud 
flies  over  the  hills.  O  ftrike  the  harp  in 
praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of 
JJunfcaith  I  Strike  the  harp  in  praife  of 
Eragt^Ia  -,  (he  that  I  left  in  the  Ifle  of  Mift, 
the  fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon  !  Doft  thou  raife 
thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails 
of  Cuthullin  ?  The  fea  is  rolling  diftant  far; 
its  white  foam  deceives  thee  for  my  fails. 
Retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love  ;  the  dark 
winds  fing  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls 
of  ray  fealls  j  think  of  the  times  that  are 
paft.  I  will  not  return  till  the  florm  of  war 
is  ceafed.  O  Connal !  fpeak  of  war  and 
arras,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind.  Love- 
ly with  her  flowing  hair  is  the  white-bofom- 
cd  daughter  of  Sorglan.'* 

Connal,  flow  to  fpeak,  replied,  "  Guard 
again  the  race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop 
of  night  abroad,  and  watch  the  flrength  of 
Swaran.  Cuthullin  !  I  am  for  peace  till 
the  race  of  Selma  come  j  till  Fingal  come, 
the  firfl;  of  men,  and  beam,  like  the  fun,  on 
our  fields  I"  The  hero  (truck  the  flileld  of 
alarms,  the  warriors  of  the  night  moved  on  ! 
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The  reft  lay  in  the  heath  of  the  deer,  and 
flept  beneath  the  dulky  wind.  The  ghofts  * 
of  the  lately  dead  were  near,  and  fwara  on 
the  gloomy  clouds :  And  far  diftant,  in  the 
dark  lilence  of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices  uf 
death  were  faintly  heard. 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots, 
that  a  ghoft  was  heard  flirieking  near  the  place 
where  a  death  was  to  happen  loon  after.  The  ac- 
counts given,  to  this  day,  among  the  vulgar,  of  this 
extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poetical.  The  ghoft 
comes  mounted  on  a  meteor,  and  iurrouiids  twice  or 
thrice  the  place  deftined  for  the  perfon  to  die  ;  and 
then  goes  along  the  road  through  which  the  funera'i 
is  to  pafs,  flirieking  at  intervals  ;  at  iaft,  the  meteoi-. 
*nd  gholt  disappear  above  the  burial  place. 
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AN  ANCIENT  EPIC  POEM. 


IN  SIX  BOOKS. 


BOOK  II. 

Argument. 
The  ghoft  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irifli  heroes  who  was 
killed  in  battle,  appearing  to  Connal,  foreteb  the 
defeat  of  CuthuUin  in  the  next  battle ;  and  ear- 
neftly  advifes  hira  to  make  peace  with  Swaran. 
Connal  communicates  the  vifioM  ;  but  Cuthullin  is 
inflexible  ;  from  a  principle  of  honour  he  would 
rot  be  the  firft  to  fue  for  peace,  and  he  refolved  to 
continue  the  war.  Morning  comes ;  Swaran  pro- 
pofes  diHionourable  terms  to  Cuthullin,  which  are 
reje<Sled.  The  battle  begins,  and  is  obftinately 
fought  for  fome  time,  until,  upnn  the  flight  of 
Grumal,  the  whole  Irifli  array  gave  way.  Cuth- 
ullin and  Connal  cover  their  retreat :  Carril  leads 
them  to  a  neighl)ouring  hill,  whither  they  are 
fooa  followed  by  Cuthullin  himfelf,  who  defcries 
the  fleet  of  Fingal  making  towards  the  coaft ; 
but,  night  coming  on,  he  lofl  fight  of  it  again. 
CuthuUm,  dejedled  after  his  defeat,  attributes  his 
ill  luccefs  to  the  de-ath  of  Ferda  his  friend,  whom 
he  had  killed  fome  time  before.  Carrii,  to  ftiow 
that  ill  fucceis  did  not  always  attend  thofe  who 
innocently  killed  their  friends,  introduces  the 
epifode  of  Comal  and  Galvina. 
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CoNNAL  *  lay  by  the  found  of  the  moun- 
tain ftrcara,  beneath  the  aged  tree.  A  ftone, 
with  its  mofs,  fupported  his  head.  Shrill 
through  the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  night.  At  diftancc  from  the 
heroes  he  lay  j  the  fon  of  the  fvvord  fear- 
ed no  foe  !  The  hero  beheld,  in  his  reft, 
a  dark-red  flream  of  fire  rufaing  down  from 
the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the  beam,  a 
chief  who  fell  in  fight.  He  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Swaran,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the 
fetting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  clouds 
of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are  two  decaying 
flames.  Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  bread  ! 
**  Crugal,"  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  fon 
of  Dedgal  famed  on  the  hill  of  hinds  I 
**  Why  fo  pale  and  fad,  thou  breaker  of  the 
fhields  ?  Thou  haft  never  been  pale  for 
fear!  What  difturbs  the  departed  Crugal  ?" 
Dim,  and  In  tears,  he  flood  and  ftretched 
his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he 
raifed  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the 
reedy  Lego  ! 

*'  My  fpirit,  Connal,  is  on  my  hills  :  my 
corfe  on   the   fands   of  £rin.     'I'hou  fhalt 

*  The  fcene  here  defcribed  will  appear  natural  to 
thofe  who  have  been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  poet  removes  him  to  a  diftance  from  the  army, 
to  add  more  horror  to  the  defcription  of  Crugal*3 
ghoft  by  the  lonelitiefs  of  the  place. 
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never  talk  with  Crugal,  nor  find  his  lone 
ileps  in  the  heath.  1  am  light  as  the  blaft 
of  Cromla.  I  move  like  the  Ihadow  of 
mift  I  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar,  I  fee  a  cloud 
of  death  :  it  hovers  dark  over  the  plains  of 
Lena.  The  fons  of  green  Erin  muft  fall. 
Remove  from  the  field  of  ghofts."  Like 
the  darkened  moon  he  retired,  in  the  midft 
of  the  whittling  blaft.  '*  Stay,"  faid  the 
mighty  Connal,  "  (lay,  my  dark-red  friend. 
Lay  by  that  beam  of  heaven,  fon  of  the 
windy  Cromla  !  What  cave  is  thy  lonely 
houfe  ?  What  green-headed  hill  the  place 
of  thy  repofe  ?  Shall  we  not  hear  thee  in 
the  ftorm  ?  In  the  noife  of  the  mountain- 
Hream  ?  When  the  feeble  fons  of  the  wind 
come  forth,  and  fcarcely  feen,  pafs  over  the 
defert  ?" 

The  foft-voiced  Connal  rofe,  in  the  mid  ft 
of  his  founding  arms.  He  ftruck  his  ftiield 
above  CuthuUin.  The  fon  of  battle  waked. 
"  Why,"  faid  the  ruler  of  the  car,  *'  comes 
Connal  through  ray  night  ?  My  fpear  might 
turn  againft  the  found  *,  and  Cuthuliin 
mourn  the  death  of  his  friend.  Speak, 
Connal  j  fon  of  Colgar,  fpeak,  thy  counfel 
is  the  fun  of  heaven  !"  "  Son  of  Semo  1" 
replied  the  chief,  "  the  ghoft  of  Crugal 
came  from  his  cave.  The  ftars  dim-twink- 
led through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like 
the  found  of  a  diftant  ftream.  He  is  a 
mefienger    of   death  I    He   fpcaks    of  the 
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dark  and  narrow  houfe  !  Sae  for  peace,  O 
chief  of  Erin  !  or  fly  over  the  heath  of 
Lena." 

"  He  fpoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  he- 
ro, "  thousjh  liars  dim-tvvinjcled  through 
his  form  !  Son  of  Colgar,  it  was  the  wind 
that  murmured  acrofs  thy  ear.  Or  if  it  was 
the  form  *  of  Crugal,  why  didft  thou  not 
force  him  to  my  ftg^t  ?  Haft  thou  inquired 
where  is  his  cave  ?  The  houfe  of  that  fon 
of  wind  ?  My  fword  might  find  that  voice, 
and  force  his  knoAledge  from  Crugal.  But 
fmall  is  his  knowledge,  Connal  j  he  was 
here  to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone  be- 
yond our  hills  I  who  could  tell  him  there 
of  our  fall  ?"  "  GhoHs  fly  on  clouds,  and 
ride  on  winds,"  faid  Connal's  voice  oi^  wif- 
dom.  *'  They  reft  together  in  their  caves^ 
and  talk  of  mortal  men." 

**  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men  ;  of 
every  man  but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be 
forgot  in  their  cave.  I  will  not  fly  from 
Swaran  I  If  fall  I  muft,  my  tomb  (hall  rife, 
amidft  the  fame  of  future  times.  The  hun- 
ter ftiall   flied  a   tear  on  ray  ftone  j  forrow 

*  The  poet  teaches  us  the  opinions  that  prevailed 
in  his  time  concerning  the  Itate  of  i'eparate  fouls. 
From  Connal's  expreluon,  "  That  the  ftars  dim- 
twinkled  through  the  form  of  Crugal,"  and  Cuthul- 
lin's  reply,  we  may  gather  that  they  both  thought 
the  foul  was  material :  fomething  like  the  ii'5«Xoy  of 
the  ancient  Gieeks. 
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fliall  dwell  round  the  higli-boforaed  Bragcla. 
I  fear  not  death,  to  fly  I  fear  !  Fingal  has 
Teen  me  victorious !  Thou  dim  phantom  of 
the  hill,  {how  thyfelf  to  me  !  come  on  thy 
beam  of  heaven,  fliow  me  my  death  in  thine 
hand  j  yet  I  will  not  fly,  thou  feeble  fon 
of  the  wind  I  Go,  fon  of  Colgar,  ftrike  the 
fliield.  It  hangs  between  the  fpears.  Let 
my  warriors  rife  to  the  found,  in  the  midft 
of  the  battles  of  Erin,  'i'hough  Fingal 
delays  his  coming  with  the  race  of  his 
llormy  ifles  j  we  fliall  fight,  O  Colgar's  fon, 
and  die  in  the  battle  of  heroes  I" 

'Jhe  found  fpreads  wide.  7'he  heroes  rife, 
like  the  breaking  of  a  blue-rolling  wave. 
They  flood  on  the  heath,  like  oaks  with  all 
their  branches  round  them  ;  when  they  echo 
to  the  fl;ream  of  frofl,  and  their  withered 
leaves  are  ruflling  to  the  wind  I  High  Crora- 
la's  head  of  clouds  is  grey.  IMorning  trem* 
blcs  on  the  half-enlightened  ocean.  The 
blue  milt  fwims  flowly  by,  and  hides  the 
Ions  of  Inis-fail  1 

"  Rife  ye,"  faid  the  king  of  the  dark- 
brown  fliields,  "  ye  that  came  from  Loch- 
lin's  waves.  The  fons  of  Erin  have  fled 
from  our  arms  j  purfue  them  over  the  plains 
of  Lena  !  Morla,  go  to  Cormac's  hall.  Bid 
tliem  yield  to  Swaran  ;  before  his  people 
flnk  to  the  tomb  j  and  filence  fpread  over 
his  ifle."  They  rofe  ruflling  like  a  flock 
oi  fea-fowlj   when   the   waves  expel  them 
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from  the  ftiore.  Their  found  was  like  a 
thoufand  flreams  that  meet  in  Cona's  vale, 
when,  after  a  ftormy  night,  they  turn  their 
dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  light  of  the 
morn. 

As  the  dark  fhades  of  autumn  fly  over 
hills  of  grafs  :  fo  gloomy,  dark,  fucceffive 
came  the  chiefs  of  Lochlin's  echoing  woods. 
Tall  as  the  ilag  of  Morven,  moved  (lately 
before  them  the  king.  His  Ihining  fliield 
is  on  his  fide,  like  a  ilame  on  the  heath  at 
night  ;  when  the  world  is  filcnt  and  dark, 
and  the  traveller  fees  fome  ghoft  fporting 
in  the  beam  !  Dimly  gleam  the  hills  around, 
and  fhow  indiftinftly  their  oaks  1  A  blalt 
from  the  troubled  ocean  removed  the  fettled 
inift.  The  fons  of  Erin  appear,  like  a  ridge 
of  rocks  on  the  coaft  j  when  mariners,  on 
fliores  unknown,  are  trembling  at  veering 
■winds ! 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,''  faid  the  king  of  Loch- 
lin,  ''  offer  peace  to  thefe  !  Offer  the  terms 
we  give  to  kings,  when  nations  bow  down 
to  our  fwords.  When  the  valiant  are  dead 
in  war ;  when  virgins  weep  on  the  field  !" 
Tall  Morla  came,  the  fon  of  Swarth,  and 
ftately  ffrode  the  youth  along  I  He  fpoke  to 
Erin'i  blue-eyed  chief,  among  the  leffer  he- 
roes. "  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  war- 
lior  fpoke,  "  the  peace  he  gives  to  kings, 
when  nations  bow  to  his  fword.  Leave 
Erin's,  flrcamy  plains  to  us,  and  give  thy 
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fpoufe  and  dog-.  Thy  fpoufe  high-bofom'd, 
heaving  fair  I  Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the 
wind  !  Give  thefe  to  prove  the  weaknefs  of 
thine  arm  ;  live  then  beneath  our  power  !'* 

"  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride, 
CuthuUin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the 
dark-rolling  fea  j  I  give  his  people  graves 
in  Erin.  But  never  {hall  a  ftranger  have 
the  plealing  fun-beam  of  my  love.  No 
deer  ihall  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills,  before 
fwift-footed  Luath."  Vain  ruler  of  the 
car,"  faid  Morla,  "  wilt  thou  then  fight 
the  king  ?  The  king  whofe  fliips  of  many 
groves  could  carry  off  thine  iile  ?  So  little 
is  thy  green-hilled  Erin  to  him  who  rules 
the  ilormy  waves !"  *'  In  words  I  yield  to 
many,  Morla.  My  fword  fliall  yield  to 
none.  Erin  ihall  own  the  fway  of  Cor- 
mac,  while  Connal  and  CuthuUin  live  !  O 
Connal,  firil  of  mighty  men,  thou  hear'ft 
the  words  of  Morla.  Shall  thy  thoughts 
then  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker  of  the  fhields  ? 
Spirit  of  fallen  Crugal  I  why  didil  thou 
threaten  us  with  death  ?  The  narrow  houfc 
ihall  receive  me,  in  the  midil  of  the  light 
of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  fons  of  Erin,  exalt 
the  fpear  and  bend  the  bow  :  ruih  on  the 
foe  in  darknefs,  as  the  fpirits  of  ftormy 
Diglits  I" 

Then  difmal,  roaring,  iierce,  and  deep 
the  gloom  of  battle  poured  along  •,  as  roiil 
that  i'j  rolled  on  a   valley,  when  llorms  in- 
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vade  the  filent  fun-Hiine  of  heaven  I  Cuthul- 
lin  moves  before  in  arms,  like  an  angry 
ghoft  before  a  cloud  •,  when  meteors  enclofe 
him  with  fire  ;  when  the  dark  winds  are  in 
his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the  heath,  bids 
the  horn  of  battle  found.  He  raifes  the 
voice  of  fong,  and  pours  his  foul  into  the 
minds  of  the  brave. 

*'  Where,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong-, 
"  where  is  the  fallen  Crugal  ?  He  lies  for- 
got on  earth  ;  the  hall  of  lliells  *  is  filent. 
Sad  is  the  fpoufe  of  Crugal  !  She  is  a  flrnn- 
ger  f  in  the  hall  of  her  grief.  But  who 
is  fhe,  that,  like  a  fan-beam,  flies  before 
the  ranks  of  the  foe  ?  It  is  D^grena  J, 
lovely  fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fp.Uen  Crugal. 
Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye 
is  red  j  her  voice  is  fhrlll.  Pale,  empty  is 
thy  Crugal  now  I  His  form  is  in  the  cave 
of  the  hill.  He  comes  to  the  ear  of  reft  ; 
he  raifes  his  feeble  voice  j  like  the  hum- 
ming of  the  mountain-bee  ;  like  the  col- 
lefted  flies  of  the  eve  !  But  Degrena  falls 
like   a   cloud   of  the  morn  ;   the   fvvord  of 

*  The  ancient  Scots,  a?  well  as  the  prefent  Higli- 
landers,  drunk  in  inells  \  hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often 
meet,  in  the  old  poetry,  jWith  the  chief  of  Jhells,  and 
the  halls  ofjlells. 

f  Crugal  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  time 
before  the  battle,  confequently  Ihe  may  with  pro- 
priety be  called  a  ftranger  in  the  hall  of  her  grief. 

\  Deo-grcna  'i\gv:\\\^%afun'bta7n. 
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Lochlin  is  in  her  fide.  Cairbar,  (he  is  fal- 
len, the  rifing  thought  of  thy  youth.  She 
is  fallen,  O  Cairbar,  the  thought  of  thy 
youthful  hours  !" 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  found. 
He  rulhed  alon^  like  ocean's  whale.  He 
faw  the  death  of  his  daughter  :  He  roared 
in  the  midfl  of  thoufands.  His  fpear  met 
a  fon  of  Lochlin!  battle  fpreads  from  wing 
to  wing  !  As  a  hundred  winds  in  Lochlin's 
groves  ;  as  fire  in  the  pines  of  a  hundred 
hills  y  fo  loud,  fo  ruinous,  fo  vaft  the  ranks 
of  men  are  hewn  down.  Cuthullin  cut  off 
heroes  like  thiftle  \  Swaran  wafted  Erin. 
Curach  fell  by  his  hand,  Cairbar  of  the 
bofly  fhield  !  Morglan  lies  in  lafting  reft:  I 
Ca-olt  trembles  as  he  dies  I  His  white  breaft 
is  ftained  with  blood  •,  his  yellow  hair  ftretch- 
ed  in  the  duft  of  his  native  land  !  He  often 
had  fpread  the  feaft  where  he  fell.  He  of- 
ten there  had  raifed  the  voice  of  the  harp  : 
■when  his  dogs  leapt  around  for  joy  j  and 
the  youths  of  the  chafe  prepared  the  bow  I 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  ftream,  that 
burils  from  the  defert.  The  little  hills  are 
rolled  in  its  courfe  ;  the  rocks  arc  half-funk 
by  its  fide  !  But  Cuthullin  ftood  before  him, 
like  a  hill,  that  catches  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
The  winds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines ; 
the  hail  rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in 
its  flrength,  it  ftands  and  fhades  the  filent 
vale  of  Cona  I  So  Cuthullin  fhaded  the  fons 
6 
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of  Erin,  and  flood  in  the  raidft  of  thou- 
fands.  Blood  rifes  like  the  fount  of  a  rock, 
from  pantinj^  heroes  around.  But  Erin  falls 
on  either  wing,  like  fnow  in  the  day  of  the 
fun. 

"  O  fons  of  Erin."  faid  Grumal,  "  Loch- 
lin  conquers  on  the  field.  Why  ftrive  we 
as  reeds  agalnft  the  wind  ?  Fly  to  the  hill 
of  dark-brown  hinds."  He  fled  like  the 
Hag  of  Morven  j  his  fpear  is  a  trembling 
beam  of  light  behind  him.  Few  fled  with 
Grumal,  chief  of  the  little  foul  :  they  fell 
in  the  battle  of  heroes,  on  Lena's  echoing 
heath.  High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems, 
the  chief  of  Erin  flood.  He  flew  a  mighty 
fon  of  Lochlin,  and  fpoke,  in  hafte,  to  Con- 
nal.  "  O  Connal,  firft  of  mortal  men,  thou 
haft  taught  this  arm  of  death  I  Though 
Erin's  fons  have  fled,  fhall  we  not  fight  the 
toe  t'  Carril,  fon  of  other  times,  carry  my 
friends  to  that  bulliy  hill.  Here,  Connal, 
let  us  ftand,  like  rocks,  and  fave  our  flying 
friends." 

Conna  mounts  the  car  of  gems.  They 
fl^retch  their  fliields,  like  the  darkened  moon, 
the  daughter  of  the  flarry  fides,  when  flie 
moves,  a  dun  circle  through  heaven  ;  and 
dj^eadful  change  is  expected  by  men.  Sith- 
fadda  panted  up  the  hill,  and  Sronnal  haugh- 
ty fleed.  Like  waves  behind  a  whale  be- 
hind them  ruflied  the  foe.  Now  on  the 
fifing  fide  of  Cromla  flood   Erin's  few  fad 

VoLL  U 
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fons  -J  like  a  grove  tbl-ougli  which  the  flame 
had  ruHied,  hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the 
ftormy  night  j  diftant,  withered,  dark,  they 
Hand,  with  not  a  leaf  to  lliake  in  the 
gale. 

CuthuUin  flood  belide  an  oak.  He  rolled 
his  red  eye  in  filence,  and  heard  the  wind 
in  his  bufhy  hair  j  the  fcout  of  ocean  came, 
Moran  the  fon  of  Fithil.  "  The  fiiips,"  he 
cried,  "  the  (hips  of  the  lonely  ifles.  Fin- 
gal  comes,  the  firft  of  men,  the  breaker  of 
the  fhields  !  The  waves  foam  before  his 
black  prows  !  Hir>  marts  with  fails  are  like 
groves  in  clouds  I'*  '*  Blow,"  faid  Cuthullin, 
*'  blow  ye  winds  that  rulh  along  my  ille  of 
mifl.  Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands,  O 
king  of  refounding  Selraa  !  I'hy  fails,  my 
friend,  are  to  me  the  clouds  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  thy  fhips  the  light  of  heaven;;  and 
thou  thyfelf  a  pillar  of  fire  that  beams  oii 
the  world  by  night.  O  Connal,  firfl  of  men, 
how  pleafing,  in  grief,  are  our  friends  !  But 
the  night  is  gathering  around  I  Where  now 
are  the  fliips  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us  pafs 
the  hours  of  d ark n efs  j  here  willi  for  the 
moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  come  down  on  the  wood^. 
The  torrents  ru(h  from  the  rocks.  Rain 
gathers  round  the  head  of  Cromla.  T\\t 
red  ftars  tremble  between  the  flying  clouds. 
Sad,  by  the  fide  of  a  ilream  whofe  found  is 
echoed    by   a   tree,    fad    by  the  fide   of  a 
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ftreain  the  chief  of  Erin  fits.  Connal  fon 
of  Colgar  is  there,  and  Carril  of  other  times 
''■  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  CuthuUin,"  faid 
the  ion  of  Semo,  "  unhappy  is  the  hand 
of  Cuthullin,  fince  he  ilevv  his  friend  !  Fer- 
da,  fon  of  Damman,  I  loved  thee  as  my- 
felf!" 

*'  How,  Cuthullin,  fon  of  Serao  I  how 
fell  the  breaker  of  the  (liields  ?  Well  I  re- 
member,"  faid  Connal,  "  the  fon  of  the  no- 
ble Damman.  Tall  and  fair  he  was  like 
the  rain-bow  of  heaven."  Ferda,  from  Al- 
bion came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred  hills.  la 
Muri's  *  hall  he  learned  the  fword,  and  won 
the  friendlliip  of  Cuthullin.  We  moved  to 
the  chafe  together  :  one  was  our  bed  in  the 
heath  ! 

Deugala  was  the  fpoufe  of  Cairbar,  chief 
of  the  plains  of  Ullin.  She  was  covered 
with  the  light  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was 
the  houfe  of  pride.  She  loved  that  fun- 
beam  of  youth,  the  fon  of  noble  Damman. 
*'  Cairbar,"  faid  the  white-armed  Deugala, 
*'  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No  more  i 
■win  remain  in  your  halls.  Divide  the  herd, 
dark  Cairbar  !"  "  Let  Cuthullin,"  faid  Cair- 
bar, ''  divide  my  herd  on  the  hill.  His 
breaft  is  the  feat  of  juilice.  Depart,  thou 
light  of  beauty  !"  I  went  and  divided  the 
herd.     One  fnow-white  bull  remained.     I 

•  A  place  in  Ulrter. 
U   2 
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gave  that  bull  to  Cairbar.  The  wrath  of 
Deugala  rofe  ! 

*'  Son  of  Dararaan,"  begun  the  fair, 
*'  Cuthullin  hath  pained  my  foul.  I  muft 
hear  of  his  death,  or  Lubar's  ftream  fliall 
roll  over  me.  My  pale  ghoft  fhall  wander 
near  thee,  and  mourn  the  wound  of  my 
pride.  Pour  out  the  blood  of  Cuthullin,  or 
pierce  this  heaving  breaft."  "  Deugala," 
faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  "  how  Ihall  I 
flay  the  fon  of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of 
my  fecret  thoughts.  Shall  I  then  lift  the 
fword  ?"  She  wept  three  days  before  the 
chief,  on  the  fourth  he  faid  he  would  fight. 
*'  I  will  fight  my  friend,  Deugala  !  but 
may  I  fall  by  his  fword  !  Could  I  wander 
on  the  hill  alone  ?  Could  I  behold  the  grave 
of  Cuthullin  ?"  We  fought  on  the  plain  of 
Muri.  Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound.  They 
Hide  on  the  helmets  of  fteel  j  or  found  on 
the  flippery  fljields.  Deugala  was  near 
with  a  fmile,  and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Dam- 
man  :  **  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  fun-beam  of 
youth  !  Thy  years  are  not  ftrong  for  fteel. 
Yield  to  the  fon  of  Semo.  He  is  a  rock  on 
Maimer." 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He 
faultering  faid  to  me  :  *'  Cuthullin,  raife 
thy  boffy  fhield.  Defend  thee  from  the 
hand  of  thy  friend.  My  foul  is  laden  with 
grief:  for  I  muft  flay  the  chief  of  men  I"  I 
fighed  as  the  wind  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock. 
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I  lifted  high  the  edge  of  my  fteel.  The 
fun-beam  of  battle  fell  :  the  firft  of  Cuthul- 
lin's  friends !  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthul- 
lin  fince  the  hero  fell  I 

*'  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  the  car," 
faid  Carril  of  other  times.  "  It  fends  my 
foul  back  to  the  ages  of  old,  to  the  days  of 
other  years.  Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal, 
who  flew  the  friend  he  loved  ;  yet  victory 
attended  his  fteel :  the  battle  was  confumed 
in  his  prefence  I" 

Comal  was  a  fon  of  Albion  ;  the  chief 
of  an  hundred  hills  !  His  deer  drunk  of  a 
thoufand  ftreams.  A  thoufand  rocks  replied 
to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His  face  was  the 
mildnefs  of  youth.  His  hand  the  death  of 
heroes.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was 
ihc  !  the  daughter  of  mighty  Conloch.  She 
appeared  like  a  fun-beam  among  women. 
Her  hair  was  the  wing  of  the  raven.  Her 
dogs  were  taught  to  the  chafe.  Her  bow- 
ftring  founded  on  the  winds.  Her  foul  was 
fixed  on  Comal.  Often  met  their  eyes  of 
love.  Their  courfe  in  the  chafe  was  one. 
Happy  were  their  words  in  fecrct.  But 
Grumal  loved  the  maid,  the  dark  chief  of 
the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her  lone 
fteps  in  the  heath  j  the  foe  of  unhappy 
Comal  ! 

One  day,  tired  of  the  chafe,  when  the 
mift  had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and 
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the  daughter  of  Conloch  met,  in  the  cave 
of  Ronan.  It  was  the  wonted  haunt  of 
Comal.  Its  lides  were  hung  with  his  arms. 
A  hundred  Ihields  of  thongs  were  there  ;  a 
hundred  helms  of  founding  fteel.  "  Reft 
here,"  he  faid,  **  my  love,  Galbina  :  thou 
light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan  !  A  deer  ap- 
pears on  Mora's  brow.  I  go  j  but  I  will 
foon  return."  *'  I  fear,"  (he  faid,  "  dark 
Grumal  my  foe  :  he  haunts  the  cave  of 
Ronan  !  I  will  reft  among  the  arms  j  but 
foon  return,  my  love." 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The 
daughter  of  Conloch  would  try  his  love. 
She  clothed  her  fair  fides  with  his  armour  ; 
Ihe  flrode  from  the  cave  of  Ronan  !  He 
thought  it  was  liis  foe.  His  heart  beat 
high.  His  colour  changed,  and  darknefs 
dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drew  the  bow.  The 
arrow  flew.  Galbina  fell  in  blood  !  He 
run  with  wildnefs  in  his  fteps  :  he  called 
the  daughter  of  Conloch.  No  anfwer  in 
the  lonely  rock.  Where  art  thou,  O  my 
love  ?  He  faw,  at  length,  her  heaving  heart, 
beating  around  the  arrow  he  threw.  *'  O 
Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  ?"  He  funk 
upon  her  breaft  !  The  hunters  found  the 
haplefs  pair  j  he  afterwards  walked  the  hill. 
But  many  and  filent  were  his  fteps  round 
the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The  flee 
of  the  ocean  came.     He  fought,  the  ftran- 
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gers  fled.  He  fearched  for  death  along  the 
field.  But  who  could  flay  the  mighty  Co- 
mall  He  threw  away  his  dark-brown  ihield. 
An  arrow  found  his  manly  breafl.  He 
fleeps  with  his  loved  Galbina  at  the  noife 
of  the  founding  furge  !  Their  green  tombs 
are  fecn  by  the  mariner,  when  he  bounds 
on  the  waves  of  the  north. 
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